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PBBFAGE TO THE FIEST EDITION 


approaches Reality from one point of view or level of 
experience and embodies one aspect of Truth. They 
have tried to approach each system with sympathy and 
justify it, rather than dismiss it with a customary criticism. 
They believe that a sympathetic insight into the great 
systems will enable the student to grasp their truths more 
•easily and give him a sound philosophical outlook. 

While an attempt has been made to bring out the 
significance of Indian views in terms of modem Western 
thought, care has always been exercised to preserve their 
distinctive marks, such as their spiritual and practical 
outlook, their recognition of the different levels of 
experience. 

The authors are grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
M.A., D.Litt., B.L., M.L.A., Vidyavacaspati, Barrister- 
at-Law, ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at whose 
suggestion the work was undertaken, and to Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., George V Professor of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, Spalding Professor of 
Bastem Religions and Ethics, Oxford University, who has 
very kindly gone through the manuscript and made valuable 
suggestions. They are also indebted to Professor Krishna- 
chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., with whom they discussed 
some of the problems treated here and received much light 
and guidance. They are grateful also to the authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and especially to the Registrar, the 
Superintendent of the Press and his energetic colleagues, 
for the publication of the work. 

Note to Students 

The paragraphs which occur in small type in this book 
are meant for more advanced students and may be omitted 
by beginners. The attention of students is specially invited 
.o the select bibliograpbv given at the beginning of each 
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diaplcr. Refcrpnc<* to it will oxplftin the nbbrcviation of 
flic of hcy^kn found in tbo foot-notes. 

For corrr^t pronunciation students pbould note that the 
following fdjcrne has boon adopted for rrprT«cnling Sanslcrit 
«ound* in Knnb>!j ; 
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PEEFAGE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The authors feel encouraged by the demand for a 
second edition of this book within such a short time. They 
are grateful to the many universities which have adopted 
this compendium as a text-book, and to the many lay 
readers who have intimated their appreciation of the book 
as a suitable introduction to Indian Philosophy. But at 
the same time the authors realize once more the great 
difficulty " of compressing into such a volume all that is 
important in the arguments and theories of schools which 
have evolved through nearly two thousand years, and 
developed intricacies which defy easy exposition. They are, 
therefore, painfully aware of the many shortcpmings of the 
book, and very eagerly avail themselves of this opportunity 
of a second edition to remove defects, as far as possible, 
by addition, alteration, omission and rearrangement of 
topics. In this work of improvement they have received 
great help from teachers and scholars who have favoured 
them with detailed opinions and suggestions. The authors 
are thankful to all of them ; but they are especially 
indebted, in this respect, to Professors Ehagendranath 
Mitrai, Haridas Bhattacharyya, Jadunath Sinha, Surendra- 
nath Goswami, Kalidas Bhattacharyya and Mr. Anilkumar 
Eay Chaudhury, If some of the suggestions could not be 
carried out, it was mainly because of the limitation of the 
original scope of the book, the necessity for economizing 
paper, and, the desire for avoiding difficulties that might 
embarrass the beginner. 

The chapter on the Vedanta has been partly rewritten. 
Sankara and Eamanuja have been dealt with successively 
(and not side by side, as before). The rational or argu- 
mentative side of the Vedanta has been substantially rein- 
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XIX 


forced by tlic uddilion of many new panvgmpbs m Brnnll pnnt. 
The authors hope that tliis will be useful to the advanced 
reader, while the eiraplicify of the original treatment, and 
the interest of the beginner, will remain unaffected. 

It is nccessarry to mention that instead of following the 
ordinarj* translation practice of rendering ' T^vara ’ into 
*God' and ‘Brahman’ into 'Absolute', the authors have used 
the woi^ ‘God’ also for ‘Brahman*. Just os ‘Brahman’ 
(without adjectives) Is used, even by the Uptmi^ads and 
Safikara, for both the immanent, personal aspect, and also 
for the transcendent, impersonal aspect, similarly ’God’ 
also has been used in English in this wido sense, and, 
therefore, sometimes for the Ahsolntc (c.g. of Hegel), the 
indeterminato Substance (c.g. of Spinozn), the Priroordml 
Principle (c.g. of WTiitehead). The exact sense in which 
‘God’ has been used in this book will be clear from the 
context. Confmomont of 'God* only to the Deity of 
Bcligion, and of ’Absolute' to the uUimnto philosophical 
principle, while convenient in one respect, suffers from 
the disadvantage of suggesting as though they stand for 
two distinct realities, and not for Iwo aspects of the same 
reality, as is the case in the Vedanta. 
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The authors feel highly gratified that the book is uow 
lieing uulely used in India, America, Great Butain and 
other countries, and that another edition has been called for 
so soon This gives an opportunity for further revision and 
improvement The authors are grateful to Professor Charles 
A Moore of the University of Hawaii and all other teachers 
of Philosophy vs^ho favoured them with their opinions and 
suggestions for some improvements m the previous editions 
The;y also express their thanks to Su S Kanjilal, Superin 
tendent of the Calcutta University Press, and his colleagues 
for thoir help in bringing out this edition in time 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 

This seventh edition offered further opportunities! for 
revision We are much obliged to Piofessor Pradyotkumai 
Mukhopadhyay of Visva-Bharati for some BUggestions, and to 
Sri S Kan]ilal and his colleagues for bringing out the book 
under very difficult circumstances 


S C Chatterjee 
59 B, Hindusthan Park 
Calcutta 29 


D M Datta 
Purvapalli, Santmikotan 
West Bengal 
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GKKBHAIi INTRODUCTION 
I. Tnr. Basic I’r.ATUiii'.s op Indiw Philosophy 

^ I f, ’'s .T ' 

1. The A'n(«rf of PhUosophi/ . 

L’' f 

Lilro flti other liring twin^ja mnn fitroggles for existence. 

Rut while the lower beings stniggle more 
Tfc" cf or lew blindly witlioot any conscions 

fWlJwrray. . , * , « . . . . 

plan and purpose, and work by mstmet, 
man uses the superior gift of his intellect to undcratand the 
conditions and meaning of Iho etruggle and to devise plans 
and inRlnimenls to ensure roccccs. ITc wishes to lead his 
life in the light of his knowledge of himself and the world, 
taking int o, conBideration _not. merely the immediate results 
of hi s aeliona^ b ut even their far»rcaching conBConcnccs". 
Pcairo for knowledg e springa, therefore, from the rational 
nature of man. Pliilosophy is an nltcmpt to satisfy this very 
rea‘5onablo desire. It is not, therefore, a more luxury, bnt a 
necessity. As nn eminent English writer puts It : ** Afen 
live in accordance with their philosophy of life, Ihcir concep- 
tion of the world. This is true even of fho most thoughtlc«s. 
Jt IB impossible la live witliood a mefaphysfe. The choice 
that is given us is not between some kind of metaphysic and 
no mctaphysic; it is always between a good metaphysic and 
,a had melaphysic.'* * • 

Philosophy in its widest etymological sonso means ‘ lovo 
ti. .»a of knowlcagc It tries to know things 

*®P®’ ^ that immediately and remotely concern 

man. ^^lat is the real nature of man? What is the end 
of, this life? Wliat is ^hc nature of this world in which he 

^ Aldotjs Huxley, Endt and Means, p. 252 
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present in one place the views of all (sarva) schools of philo- 


sophy, we find in the list of philosophies (dar^anas) the views 
of atheists and materialists like Ihe Carvakas, and nnorthodox 
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thinkers like the Banddhas and the Jainas, along with those 
of the orthodox Hindu thinkers. 

Indian philosophy is marked, in this respect, by a striking 
breadth of outlook which only testifies 

Tbo broad ontlook to its unflinching devotion to the search 
of Indian philosophy. . . i 

for truth. Though there were many 

difierent schools and their views differed sometimes very 

widely, yet each school took care to learn the views of all the 

others and did not come to any conclusion before considering 

thorouglily v;hat others had to say and how their points could 

be met. This spirit led to the formation of a method of 

philosophical discussion. A philosopher had first to state 

tlie views of his opponents before he formulated his own 

tlwory. This statement of the opponent’s case came to be 

kn'5wn as the prior view (purvapaksa) . Then followed the 

rrfntalinn fhhandana) of this view. Last of all came the 

st'itcrnent and proof of the philosopher’s own position, which, 

th<’rcfore. was Imown as the subsequent view (uttarapaksa) 

or the conclusion (siddlrrmta). 

This catholic spirit of treating rival positions with con- 
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If the openiiQds of mind — the willingness to listen to what 
others have to say — has been one of the 
lutaro “t°'lLa/aD rhi causes ot the wealth and greatness 

of Indian philosophy in the past, it has a 
definite moral for the future If Indian philosophy is once 
more to revive and continue its great career, it can do so onlj 
by taking into ronsideration the new ideas of life and reality 
which have been flowing into India from the West and the 
East, from the Aryan, the Semitic, the Mongolian and other 
sources 


3 The Schools of Indtan Philosophy 

According to a traditional pnnciple of classification, most 
likely adopted by orthodox Hindu 
IdSto ^^ortho thinkers, the schools or systems of Indian 

dox and heterodox philosophy are divided mto two broad 
classes, namely, orthodox (astika) and heterodox (nastika) 
To the first group belong the six chief philosophical systems 
(popularly known as sad dar^ana) . namely, Mimams a, 
Vedanta, Sankhya, and Vai^esika These are 

regarded as o rthodcx (astika) , n ot because th ey^belie ye ^m 
God, b ut because they accept the authority of the^Vedas * The 
Mvamm. wA in lih 

creator of the world, yet^they are called orthodox (astika), 
because they believe in the authontativeness of the Vedas 
The SIX sy stems mentioned here are not the only orthodox 
systems, they are th e chief ones, and there are some other less 
im porto nt orthodox _sc h{m l6,,^_gach_a8_the_Gramniarian^school, 


' In modem Indian langcages Sstika* and 'naslika* generally mean 
theiat’ and 'atheist*, teapeotively Bnt m Sanskrit -Tihilosophical literature 
astika’ means ‘one who believes in the anthonty of the Vedaa' or 'one -who 
believes m life after death ( NSstika* means the opposite of these ) The 
word 19 used here in the first sense In the «iecond sense even the Jama and 
Bauddha schools are ‘astika’ as they believe in life after death The six 
orthodox schools are astika* and the CSrvaks is nastika’ in both the senses 
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the medical school, etc., also noticed by Madhavacarya. 
Under the other class of heterodox systems, the chief three 
are the schools of the Materialists like the Carvakas, the 
Bauddhas and the Jainas. They are called heterodox 
(nastika) because they do not believe in the authority of 
the Vedas. 


To understand this more clearly, we should know some- 
thing regarding the place of the Vedas 
yJbb pS- evolution of Indian thought. The 

I owphy. A^edas are the earliest available records 


jf Indian literature, and subsequent Indian thought, specially 
philosophical speculation, is greatly influenced by the Vedas, 
either positively or negatively. Some of the philosophical 
systems accepted A’^edic authority, while others opposed it. 
The Mimarhsa and the A’^edanta may be regarded as the_direct 
continuation of the Vedic culture. The A^edic traditi on had 
two sides, ritualistic and speculative (karma and jnana). The 
Mlraamsa emphasised the ritualistic aspect and evolved a 
philosophy to justify and help the continuation^ of the A'^edic 
rites and_i‘ituals. emphasised the speculative 

aspect of the Vedas and developed an elaborate philosophy 
out of Anodic specula! ions. As both these schools were direct 
continuatioiis of A'cclic culture, both are sometimes called by 
the common name, Ivlimariisa; and for (he sake of distinction 
the fir4 is called Pun’a-Mimanicn (or Karma -Mfmiimsa) and 
(hn seroufl Utiara-A'limumsa (or Inana-ATimaihsa). But the 


more iFual namr*s cf these two are Mhnamsa aud AT'edanta 
r^periively. and we shall follo^y this common nsage here. 
Tbnnd! flic Sruikhya, AVga. Kyaya and A^ai^osika based (heir 
fheora- on nnlinary human experience and reasoning, they 
cbsilrtn'e flic authority of the A’’edas, but tried to show 
* ! T 1 ) > , Oi t]i<’ v’^das was quite in harmony with 

n^rimrlly rTddhhcd theories. The rm-vaka. Bauddha 
c’ -l aro^e mainly hy opjv)rition to the A’^edic 

th.refmr, they rejected the authorilv of tlm 
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Veda s, These facts raay bo summed up in a tabular form 
as follows : 


Indian a^boola of pbiloaopti^ 


Schools rejecting Vcdla 
aulhority (Hcle^ox or 
Ni'lita, ftf Cirrlka. 
Dauddha. Jaina) 

Gchoolt directly baud on 
Vedic texts 
I 


School emphasising 
the ritualistic as 
j»eet of the Vedas 
(nr, MTm&{h8&) 


Schools not rejeetbg Vedio 
authority (Orthodox or 
Xsltka) 

I 

Schools based on indepen- 
dent grounds (e g. 
6&dkhra, Yoga, Nyfiya, 
VaitcfiVa) 


School emphasising 
the specnlatire as- 
pect of the Vedaa 
(fir. Vedanta) ^ 


4. Tht' Places of Aulhority and /?r<woMiTi{7 m 
ftidiArt PJiflo^ophy 


The distinctions discussed above can be ultimately traced 

to distinctions in the methods of specu- 
Tho grounds of pin- , , i 

losophy. lation, adopted by the diucrent schools. 

Solutions of philosophical problems, like '"Wliat is the 
ultimate cause of the world?’, ’Does, 
Should philosophy God exist?,* . ‘What is the n ature of 
Smary ex?!iriciico or God? cannot be obt ained by obserya- 
Spend on To"”” ‘iJ’'- The’piilo'iopli or mt ist employ his 
^mence of the wise i niagiDption and reasonin g, ^nd find ou^ 
answers con sistent . wi th tru ths alread y 
established by e:t:r)erlcnce . Like most other branch es of 
Iniowledge, philosophv procecdB7 ^1^rofof^,"'from the Imown 
loTlic unknowir ifriicToundation of 


and the chief tool used is reason. But the question arises 
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Some bold that philosophy should be based on ordmaiy, 

normal experience, i.c., on truths dis- 
The two views. covered and accepted by people in general 
or by scientists. This is the view of most modem European 
thinkers. In India the Nyaya, the Vai^esika, the Sahkhya 
and the Garvaka schools accept this view; the Bauddha and 
the Jaina schools also accept it mostly. On the other hand,, 
there are thinkers who hold that regarding some matters,, 
such as God, the state of liberation, etc., we cannot form 
any correct idea from ordinary experience; philosophy must 
depend for these on the experience of those few saints, seers 
or prophets who have a direct realization (saksatkara or 
darsana) of such things. Authority, or the testimony of 
reliable persons and scriptures thus forms the basis of philo- 
sophy. The Mimamsa and the Vedanta schools follow this 
method. They base many of their theories on the Vedas, 
and the TJpanisacls, Even the Bauddha and the Jaina schools- 
depend sometimes on the teachings of Buddha and Jinas- 
who are regarded as perfect and omniscient. In Europe the 
scholastic philosophy of the middle ages was based similarly 
on the authority of the Christian scriptures. 


Eeasoning is the chief instrument of speculation for 
philosophers of both these classes. The 


Whatever be the 
grounds, reason is the 
instrument of philoso- 
phical speculation. 


difference is that while by Ahe fonner 
reasoning is made always to follow the- 
lead of ordinary experience, by the latter 


reasoning is made to follow in some matters the lead, of 


authority, as well. 


The charge is often heard against Indian Philosophy that 
its theories are not based on independent reasoning but on 
authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather Jhan 
critical. This charge is clearly not true of the majority Tf 
Indian systems which are as much based on free thinking as 
any we can f I in the West even ^ in this modern age of 
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critical epcculation. Tbo criticism may bo chiefly levelled 
against tbo two systems of tho MlmariiBa and the Vedanta. 
which, we have found, give an important place to authority. 
Though these system s start_fronuauthorlty,_tho^thcoric5.they 
de\e!op ore supported also by such stron gjndepcn^p^argu- 
men ts thnt_c\’en_ if^ wc^withdni\y^tha^support-.of authontyr^ 
the theories can fa^and well and compare favourably w'ith^any, 
tbeoK'^esrablishcd olsewbero on independent reasoning alone.- 
ilan, as a rational creature, cannot of course bo satisfied 
unless his reason is satisfied. But if arguments in favour of 
a philosophy arc sufficient to satisfy his reason, tho additional 
fact of its being bas-od on tbo experiences of persons of clearer 
minds and purer hearts would only add to its value. 

5. How the Indian Systems Gradually Developed 

In tbe history of Western philosophy wo usually find 
the diflerent schools coming Into exist- 
o(’ui'c‘’!S!i®SbcS! cnce successively. Each scliool prcdomi- 
(fraophThcT"M “'"OS in and replaceff 

foilStcrV India, on tho other hand, we find 

that tlic different schools, though not 
originating simullancously, flo urish togeth er during many 
centuries, and pursue para llel co urses of growth. The reason 
16 to bo sought perliapb in the fact that in India philosophy 
was a part of life. As each system of thought came into- 
existence it was adopted as a philosophy of life by a band of 
followers who formed a school of that philosophy. They lived 
tho philosophy and handed it down to succeeding generations- 
of followers who were attracted to them through their lives- 
and thoughts. Tho different systems of thought thus conti^ 
nued to exist through unbroken chains of successive adherents 
for centuries. JSven to-day, we find the active followers of 
some of the chief philosophical schools in different parts of 
India, though development of indigenous philosophy has been 
much retarded now, owing to social and political vicissitudes- 
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It should not be supposed, however, that the different 

systems developed within their respective 

Each Bcbool cnti- " • p n 

-cizes and influences circles of active followers, Without 

every other school, niutualty influencing one another. On 
Ihe contrary, as we have pointed out previously, each philo- 
sophy regarded it as its duty to consider and satisfy 'Si 
possible objections that might be raised against its views. 
In fact, it is by constant mutual criticism that the Huge 
philosophical literature has come into existence. Owing to 
this again, there developed a passion for clear and precise 

I a‘ h’l h of ideas and for guarding 

'is its own best critic, statements against objections. Mutual 
(Criticism further makes Indian philoqophy its own best critic. 


^ Bearing this fact of mutual influence in mind we may try to 
. . , _ ,,, , . , understand the general process by which 

'■? IiSS„te’’aS“ ‘h® ori^imatea -and developed. 

The Vedas, we have said, are directly or 
indirectly responsible for most of the philosophical speculations. 
In the orthodox schools, next to the Vedas and the TJpanisads, 

we find the sutra literature marking the 
The sutra works of difinite beginning of systematic philosophi- 
the orthodox schools: thinking. ‘ Sfika ' etymologically 

means ‘thread’ and in this context it means a brief mnemonic 


statement. As philosophical discussions took place mostly orally, 
and as they were passed down through oral traditions handed 
dowm by teachers to students, it was perhaps felt necessary to 
link up or tUrcad together the main thoughts in the minds of 
students by brief statements of problems, answers, possible objec- 
tions and replies to them. A sfitra-work consists of a collection 
of many sfitras or aphorisms of this kind, arranged into different 
chapters and sections according to different topics. The Brahma- 
i^uirn of Brsdarayana, for example, contains the aphorisms that 
sum up ami sjii^icvwikc the philosophical teachings of different 
Vedic works, chiefly the XJpanisads, and also briefly mention and 
answer actual and possible objections to these views. This work 
ibe first spRfcuiafic treatise on the Vedanta. Similarly, we 
have fnr the Mimamsa, the suti'ag of Jaimini, for the Nyaya. 
the Bfitrns of Gotnma, for the Vai^osika, the sufeas of Kanada, 
for the Yoga, the sulras of Patafijali. According to tradition, 
for the Sufikhya also there were the sutrns of Kapila, who is 
re-a-dod as the founder of the .sy.stem. But the sutras now 
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nvnilnble nro not rocopuzcd by ftM ns tbo original Butrng. 
enrliost svsfom nti o work nvnllable now .is_the..gf7My;/i y fl»i^Qn7.£ or 
16 vnm Jvrfinn.. 

Tho sritrcs \\cro brief nnd, t hcrofo r e> tlin r meanings woro not 
.,n pln'oys.cleac. Thrrn nro^o thus tho noccs- 
iQlniB. ^ - ^y_Xor_clnbor{\tc .explanation t\pjL.int(?r- 

prctntiQ^ tlirough^coinmcntarics. llie'ie 
cluct__£ommcntnries the^tcapectivft^utrns jj'crc .cMlrjf the 
i ih » sva 5 , U) b n 0 m cs n'nd further pnrticulars about which will be 
tbuuS’Tarcr in the chapters on the different schools 
shoiild bo noted that, in some cases, on tho same sutra-nork 
dSTorent authors vrroto different major commentaries*' (bhusyas) 
and interpreted tho sutras” to justify their respective standpoints. 
Thus enme into existence, for example, the different Dhri^yns on 
tho Crohyiia-afitra by Saftkara, Itrimhouja. Mndhva, Ynllnbim, 
Nimbarka, Bolndcvn nnd others. The followers of each inter* 
prctalion formed into a school of tho ■\'edrinla and there arose 
the many schools of the Yodunla UseU. 

As lime went on, commentaries on commentaries arose ond 
sometimes independent works also W’cre 
^ ?iib-commcnlanc8 and written to supply hand-books or to justify, 
ladepeodcnt works. elaborate or criticize existing doctrines. 
Tho philosophical literature of the orthodox schools developed in 
this way. The history of the development of the heterodox 
schools is also more or less the same. They do not start, 
however, from any sutra-work of the above kind. The accounts 
of these will bo given in the chapters dealing with those 
schools. 


Though the different schools were oi>po5ed to one another 
in their teachings, a sort of harmony 
The banao^ among among them Tvas also conceived bv the 

the schools. The gra- v ^ . 

dation of the schools Indian (liinkcrs., They believed that all 
according to the fit- * , n. # n ai • j 

ness of followers. persons were not fit for all things and 

that in religious, philosophical and social 
matters we should take into consideration these differences 
and recognize consequent distinctions of natural aptitudes 
(adhikarabheda). The different philosophical disciplines, as 
already pointed out, were taken in India as the different ways 
of shaping practic.il lives. Conseq u ently , it was_all the 
necessary to discriminate the fitness of their followers^ The . 
many systems'ot pliilo^pliy beginning from the materialisrn^ 
of the Carvaka ^hool and ending with tf ie^ Vedanta of 
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Saiitara were thus conceived to offer different paths for 
philosophical thinking and living to persons of differing qnali- 
ffcations and temperaments. But even apart from this prag' 
matic explanation, we can discover in these schools, outwardly 
opposed, many positive points of agreement, wl^ich may^e 
regarded as the common marks of Indian culture. 

6. The Common Characters of the Indian Systems 


The philosophy of a country is the cream of its culture 
and civilisation. It springs from ideas 

The -unity of moral , 

and Bpiritual outlook that prevail in its atmosphere and bears 

among the systems. unconscious stamp. Though the 

different schools of Indian philosophy present a diversity of 
views, we can discern even in them the common stamp of an 
Indian culture. We may briefly describe this unity as the 


Its chief factors. 


unity of moral and spiritual outlook- 
To understand this, let us consider its- 


main aspects and illustrate points of agreement among the- 
different schools. 


The most striking and fundamental point of agreement^ 


(1) The practical 
motive present in all 
systems. 


which we have already discussed partly,, 
is that all the systems regard philosophy 
as a practical necessity and cultivate it 


in order to understand how life can be best led. The aim 


of philosophical Vv’isdom is not merely the satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity, but mainly an enlightened life led with 
far-sight. foresight and insight. It became a custom, there- 
fore, with an Indian writer to explain, at the beginning of 
his work, how it seiwes human ends (purusartha). 

But it should also be remembered that the presence of av 


Tli'n {Ices not affect 
*vV,oiT IhcorcUcat itcvc- 
lopror-nf. 


practical motive did not narrow the scope 
of Indian philosophy to Ethics and 
T’neology alone as some Western critics ^ 


itnagine. Its scope is as wide as any philosophy springing 


’ K.g.. Thifly, A Hhiorti of Philosophy, p 3* 

s-.n-c, A Crilknl Ilktorv of Grech Philosophy, p. l-l. 
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only from theoretic motives; and even on theoretical grounds 
some branches of Indian pliilosophy, like Metaphysics, 
Epistemology and Logic can easily Iiold their own against 
any system of tlie West. u(. . ^ 

The reason wh^ the practical motive prevails in Indian 
pliilosophy lies m the fact that every 
pro-Vcdic or anti-Vcdic, is moved 
of speculation by a spiritual disqu iet at 

the s ight of^tlic evils that cast gloom 
•over life in this world and it wants to understand the source 
of these cwls and incidcntalljnii^ nature of tho universe and 
t^eTn'caming’^hluman'lif^ in ordeFTo find 'out some means 
for completely overcom ing li fe*s miserie s. 

The attitude of mind which looks at the dark side of 
^ things is known as pessimism. Indian 

PesiUBum Iq loat&o * 

pbllooopb; is inttiil, philosophy lias often been criticized os 
pessimistic and, therefore, pernicious m 
its influence on practical life. How far this criticism is 
lustified will bo neea in the course of this book. But one 
general point should be noted here. Indian philosop hy is 
pessimistic in the Ben?€ that it work s und er a sense of discom- 
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oBly initial and not final. ^ The influence of such pessimism 
on life is more wholesome than that of uncritical optimism. 
An eminent American teacher rightly points' out : ‘ ‘ Optimism 
seems to be more immoral than Pessimism, for Pessimism 
warns us of danger, while Optimism lulls into false security.” " 

■ ' ' 1 

The outlook which prevents the Indian mind from 
ending in despair and guarantees its- 

•etSnS^%OTaf ord?? optimism is what may be described 

in the universe. spiritualism after William James. 

“ Spiritualism,” says James, “ means the affirmation of an 
eternal moral order and letting loose of hope.” ” This need 
of an eternal moral order is one of The deepest needs of our 
breast. And those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, who 
live on the conviction of such an order, owe to that fact the 
extraordinary tonic and consoling power of their verse.” ^ 
The firm faith in “an eternal moral order ” dominates the 
entire history of Indian philosophy, barring the solitary 
exception of the Oarvaka materialists. It is the common 
atmosphere of faith m which all these systems, Vedic and 
non-Vedic, theistic and atheistic, move and breathe. The 
faith in an order — a law that makes for regularity and 
righteousness and works in the gods, the heavenly bhdies 

and all creatures — ^pervades the poetic 
of'^tSs imagination of the seers of Rg-veda which 

v ’’ calls this inviolable moral order Eta.* 
This idea gradually shapes itself (a) into the Mimamsa 
conception of apurva, the law that guarantees the future 
enjoyment of the fruits of rituals performed now, (h) into the 
Nyaya-Vai4esika theory of adrsta, the unseen principle which 

, . , discussion of this point, see Introduction to Rrof. Eadha- 

knshnan s Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 

^ = George Herbert Palmer, Contemporary American Philosophy, Yol, 
p, 51, 

* Pragmatism, pp. 106-107. 

^ Of. Rg-veda, 1.1.8, 1.23.5, 1.24.9, 1.123.13, passim. 
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svrays c\en over Ihc luatorial atoms and brings about objects 
and e^cnts in acoord.uico witli moral principles, and (c) into 
the general conccplim of kanna, which is accepted b\ all 
Indian systems. The law of k'unna in its difTercnt aspects 
may be regarded na the law of the conservation of moral 
merits und dcmwUa of actions. This Uw of conser- 
vatjon mcanfc that there is no loss of the effect of work done 
(krtaprapa'^a) and that there Js no happening of events to a. 
l yr^on excep t as The rcgult of hia own w ork (akrtahliyupa- 
gama). The law*T)f karma is accepted by the six orthodox 
schools, as well as the Jainas and the Bauddlms. It will bo 
more fully explained when we come to these systems. 

In general the law of larrna. (action) means that all 

actions, good or* had, produce their, 
Tfco law c! Vanua. . 'Ti 

- — . proper consequences m tho life of^tho 

individual who^ ncls.^Tirovidcd they ^ arc performed with a 
dwiro foTTho fruits thereof. This law helps us to explain 
certain dilTcronce.s in individual beings, which cannot bo 
explained by the kmown circumstances of their lives. It is 
not infrequently lliaf wo find that men who arc horn and 
brought np under tho same or similar circumstances differ 
very much in respect of their achie\emontB and enjoyments 
in life. Some men are happy and some miserable, some wise 
and some ignorant. We see also how some virtuous raen^ 
puffer and manv w icked people prosper in this w orld. How 
are we to explain these variations and anomalies in our 
worldly life? Some of them, we find, are obviously due to 
tho different actions performed by us in this present life. 
But many of them cannot bo explained by reference to tho 
deeds of this life. How_if^Boni^good or bad actions are thus 
foun^to produce certain good or bad effects in tlic present life, 
,*3nito reasonable to maintain that all actions — past, 
prese nt a nd future — will produce their proper effects in^^is 
or anothe r lif e of the mdiwTd^ls^ho dot. " The law of karma 
IS this general moral law which governs not only the life and 
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.destiny of all individual beings, but even the order and 

.arrangement of the physical world. 

The word kmna means both this law and also the force 
generated by an action and having the potency of bearing 
iruih Karma in the second sense is variously classified. 

According to one principle, karmas are 
Kinds of karma. broadly divided into (a) those which 
ihave not yet begun to bear fruits (anarabdha karma), and 
(h) those which have already begun to bear fruits like^ the 
p>resent body and its accompaniments (arabdha or prarabdha 
.karma). Anarabdha karma again can be subdivided into two 
classes, according as it is accumulated from past lives 
<(praktana or sanciLa karma) or is being gathered in this life 
v(kriyamana or sanciyamana karma). ^ 

Some systems of Indian philosophy like the Nyaya- 
The status of the Vai^esika believe that the law of karma 
Haw of karma. under the guidance and control of God, 

the Supreme Being who creates the world in accordance with 
the law. It is here held that the adrsta or the stock of merits 
-and demerits of karmas of the individual souls, cannot by 
itself lead to their proper effects, because it is an unintelligent 
.and unconscious principle. It is God who controls our adrsta 
and dispenses all the joys and sorrows of our life in accord- 
.ance with our karma. In some other systems, e.g. the Jaina, 
the Bauddha, the Sankhya and the Mimamsa, the law of 
-karma is autonomous and works independently of the will of 
-God. These systems hold that the origin and order of the 
world may be explained by the law of karma without the 
.supposition of God. But it should be noted here that what- 
ever may be the status of the law of karma if has a limited 

application to the world of actions done 
-operation. under the influence of the ordinary 

passions and desires of the worldly life. 

.;\.ll actions, of which the motives are desires for certain gains 
J Yido Praharanapanriha, p. 156 (Ckowkkamba ed.) 
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Jifn; ur hcreafler, art* governed liy llim law. DiMntorcated 
and |».JFsion!cs^ actlnjip. tf uny, do not |iro(luce any fettering 
tlTert or l^jndage jupt an a fried ♦•e»*d doe*? not gennmate. 
'Hje law, theref(‘rc, holdt gootl for individual who work 
with M'lfii-h nioii\.M nnd ate siwayrd !>y the ordinary |ri'iKion'^ 
.iiid of Id*: and hanker after worldly or other-worldly 

^in«s. The perfornmnee nf diMiitcrepted actions not only 
imKluce« no fettering ron<efjuenccs hut helps us to cxliaust 
and deetmy the nccuimilatcd efTocts of our past deeds done 
uiKh*r tlie innuenre ot nttaeliiiicnt, hatred nnd infatimtioii. 
or of interested ljOfx‘~ and fe.irs, nnd thereby leads to 
lilremtion. With the attainment of !il>eration from l>ondage, 
the 'olf rifes nlwvc llic law of karma nnd lives nnd ncta in nn 
ntmo^phcri* of freedom. The lihemted one may net for tlie 
g(y>d of rnajrikind, bat i** not l»ound by his karma, since it is 
free from nil attacbmcnl nnd selMnterrst. 


A distinguidird Danldi pbilo«op!jrr, Hnnild ITofTding, 
defines reH<rion as " the belief In the con«cn'atlon of 
va1u»*«”.‘ It is mainly such belief that raises Indian 
syrteins like .Tamism nnd Iluddhisin to llio status of religion 
in spite of the nb'^fn^ora belief ^ i'. 

It is again this fnith in ’an eternal monil order,’ which 
inspires optimism and makes man the 
rsSr?y”ih!/"fa?ih*in master of his own destiny. Jt enables 
rn^r»I orJer. Uie hulinn_l!«nker to tnl^ present evil 

as von-iio^ucncc of his own action|_ nnd ho j>cdnr a better fvUuro 
by improving biinBelf now. There is room, therefore, for 
frr«‘ will and personal endeavour (purusakura). Fatalism or 
dolenniniBin is, therefore, a inisrepresentalion of the theory 


of karma. Fate or destiny' (dflico) is nothing but the collective 
force of one's own actions performed in past lives (purva- 
janina-krtniij kamia). It can he overcome by elTorts of this 


‘ _ Vide Perry, Philotophy of the Ueeent Pari, p. 20C f.n. Cj. HCfTding, 
The Phxlotophy of PtUylm, pp. 1.13. ' 

2>-213l B 
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life, if they are sufficiently strong just as the force of old 
habits of this life can be counteracted by the cultivation of 
new and opposite habits.^ 

Intimately connected with this outlook is the general 
tendency to regard the universe as the 
(4) The imiverse as moral stage, where all hving beings get 
the moral stage. dress and the part that befit them 

and are to act well to deserve well in future. The body, the 
senses and the motor organs that an individual gets and the 
environment in which he finds himself are the endowments 
of nature or God in accordance with the inviolable law of 
karma. 


Another common view, held by all Indian thinkers, is 


(5) Ignorance is the 
cause ot pondage and 
I mowledgTls necessary 
■for liberation. 


that ignorance of reahty is the cause of 
our bondage and sufferings, and liberation 
from these cannot be achieved without 
knowledge of reality, i.e. the real nature 


of the world, and the self. By ‘bondage’ is commonly meant 
the process of birth and rebirth and the consequent miseries 
to which an individual is subject. ‘Liberation’ (mukti or 
moksa) means, therefore, the stoppage of this process. 
Liberation is the state of perfection; and according to some 
Indian thinkers like the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Sankhyas 
and the Advaita Vedantins, this state can be attained even 
in this life. Perfection and real happiness can, therefore, 
be realized even here, at least according to these chief Indian 
j thinkers. The teachings of these masters need not make us 


1 , • Yoga-vasutlia-Tdmayana, Prat. 2, Sar. 4-9, for discussion. 

Also m Mahdbliaraia (Santiparva), BhTsma says, *T consider personal effort 
to be above all; belief in fate makes man dull.” {Paurusam hi param 
monye; dawam ni^citya muhyate.) Among tbe conditions responsible for the 
success ot any vrork Bbapvad-Glta (18.14) mentions both cesta and daiva. 
Pancadasi (G.158) says God in man is transformed into effort.” So also 

1 tijflotiQJhyQ’StTiTti (1.3ol) says s Just as a chariot cannot move on one 
Tvheel, so fate (daiva) without personal endeavour (pufusakara) cannot lead 
to success.” ’ 
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holly unworldly ntid other-worldly. Tliey arc meant only 
to correct the one-fided cinpliabis on 'the here' and 'the 
now’ — the Pliort-sjghte(]ne‘«s that worldhness mvohcs. 

Ilut while ifjnonuice %\as regarded o'? the root cauFo of 
tile iudivjduarB Irvuiblo and knowledge, therefore, as essential, 
the Indian thinkora lu'cr belieicd that a mere acquaintance 
witli truth would at once remove irnper- 
Option. Ttto types of discipline were 
thought nccc'^sary for making such 
understanding permanent as well ai cflective m life, nameU, 
continued meditation on t!ic accepted tnitlis and practical 
life of self-control. 

The necessity of concentration and mcdilation led to the 
development of an elaborate technique, 

(0 Conunnea taedi- fully explained ») tlic Yoga Ry‘>tcm. But 
VaUon on tmOn le»rDl 

u uMded to rrmcre yoga, m (hc ficn'je of concentration 
dwjrooiM fsisa be- Fclf-contml, is not confined to 

that Byatcin only. It is found m some 
form or other in Buddhism, Jainism, the Safikhya, the 
Vedanta, and even in (hc Nya\a-Vaiilc?lka systems. Tiie 
followers of these various views believed, in common, that the 
philoeophic truths momentarily established and understood 
through arguments were not enough to dispel tho effects of 
opposite beliefs which have become a part of our being. 
Our ordinary wrong beliefs have become deeply rooted in us 
by repeated use in the difTerent daily situations of life. Om* 
habits of thought, speech and action have been shaped and 
coloured by these beliefs which in turn have been more and 
more strengthened by those habits. To replace these beliefs 
by correct ones, it is necessary to meditate on tho latter 
constantly and think over their various implications for life. 
In short, to instil right beliefs into our minds, we have to go 
through the same long and tedious process, though of a reverse 
kind, by which wrong beliefs were established in us. JChis 
requires a long intellectual concentration on tho truths 
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learned. Without })rolonged meditation the opposite belief'^ 
cannot be removed and the belief in these truths cannot be 
steadied and established in life. 

Self-control (samyama) also is necessary for concentea- 

tion of the mind on these truths and for 

(7) Self-control is making them effective in life.’’ Socrates 
needed to remove pas- . , _ , 

sions that obstruct used to say, Virtue is knowledge . xiis 

conaurtr^^°° followers pointed out that mere know- 

ledge of what is right does not always 
lead to right acriuns, because our actions are guided as much 
by reason as by blind animal impulses. Unless these 
impu’ses are conlrolled, action cannot fully follow the dictates 
of reason. This truth is recognised by all the Indian systems, 
except perhaps the Carvaka. It is neatty expressed by an 
oft-quoted Sanskrit saying which means \ ‘I know what is 
right, but feel no inclination to follow it: I know what is 
wrong but cannot desist from it.’ “ 

Our speech nnd action cannot always follow our intellec- 
tual convictions because of the contrary impulses deeply rooted 
in our character owing to past misconceptions about things 
and their values. These impulses are variously described by 
different Indian thu-kers; but there is a sort of unanimity 
that the chief -mpulses are likes and dislikes — ^love and hate 
(raga and dvesal. These are the automatic springs of action; 
we move under their influence when we act habitually without 
forethought. Our indriyas, i.e. the instruments of knowledge 
and action (namely, the mind, the senses of sight, touch, 
smell, taste, sound, and the motor organs for movement, 
holding things, speaking, excretion and reproduction), have 
always been in the service of these blind impulses of love and 
hate and they have acquired some fixed bad habits. When 


fu X ■ Wahnh7iam«a (Santiparva) BhTsma teaches that self-contrc 

(sntyal of ok virtues and the secret (npanisad) of tnit 

= Vide Paficadan, 6. 176. 
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piulo'^iphic knowlul^^o about the rcil nature of things make" 
us give up our frov oU‘* wrong Khefa regarding objtcts, our 
previous hlvCs nrd lll^llkcs for th«‘'C objects, hive to be 
givtu up Our indrivns have to he wemed from past habits 
and broken to the reign of m« 5 on. This task is as difiicnlt 
as It lb important h can b<* perfonued o nK Jlirougli long, 
sustain ed practice and form ation of ne w g^d habits \U 
Indian thinkers h) much stress on such praclico which 
thieflv c onsis ts of rcj icatc d clTorts in the riglit dircc^on 
tabli\as*i) ^ 

SeU'Cnnlrol, tb*m, means the control of tlic lower self, 
the blind, animal tendencies — love and 
"<■" instrumonti. of 

lower kH under the knowledge and action (the indnvas) 
coHrol of the higher, " 

rrom what Im been said above it will be 


ilcir that scU-control was not a mere negituc practice it 
was not Bimph cheeking the indnyas, but checking their Ind 
tendonclea and hahits in order to emplov them for a better 
purpoec, and make them obey the dictates of reason 


Jt i« n mistrtlo, therefore, to think, ns some do, that Iridmn 
(tines (nti^ht n nporism or nscctlcism 
wliidi consists in killing the nnturnl im 
puh(s m man As early ns tho Upawisads 
we find Tndmn thml ers rccogninng that 
tliniiph the most vnluablo thing m man js 
Ins spirit (ulmonl Ins oMstcnce as a man depends on non 
spiritual factors ns well, that e ven his thinking power depend? 
on the food^J^ie^tnlys * *rins~cWv)cn(m never lefniio^ Indian 
Thinkers, Tlie lower (lements, for them, were not^for destruc* 

1 on b«l fo^wformalion and' snt>jugation 
ffr'tlie higher (Ce ssatio if fiom hadjicti ^ 
vUies was cbu^ecf^^Jlli^p^formnn^ of 
good onc^^*^TlirR wa find ov 6 n In the most 
rl^riblic liW^s^hko thlT^yoga, where, 
as aids in the atlatnirt^ft'^f pcrfeel coMcert<rnfi6'il’"(vogrifign), 
\Vc 1111(1 inciftioiied not~^imply the negative practice of tho 
Monets' ''(vamns), but flko poaitWcTcUltUation of good habits' 
(ji^mfts) „ The jamns consist of the five great efforts for absti 
nenTe from injury to life, falsehood, stenlmg sensuous appetite 
and greed for wealth (nhimsa sotvn, nsteva, brahmnenrya and 


It not kill tlip 
nsttiral impoltes, but 
trams Ibrtn to (he 
«oke of reason 


Morality is not mere 
b negative, but nce4l 
the cultivation of posi 
tive virtiica 


* C/iSndoiji/a Cfp . 0 7 
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aparigraha). These are to be cullivaterl along with the niyamns, 
namely, purity of body and mind, contentment, foriitude, study 
and resignation to God. Essentially similar teachings we find 
as much in the other orthodox schools as in Buddhism and 
Jainism which, like the Yoga, recommended, for example, the 
cultivation of love (maitri) and kindness (karuna) along with 
non-violence (ahimsa). That the action of the indriyns is not 
to be suppressed but only to be turned to the service of the 
higher self, is also the teaching of the Gitii, as would appear 
from the following: “One who has controlled himself attains 
contentment by enjoying objects through the mdriyas which 
have been freed from the influence of love and hate.” ^ 

I^astly, all Indian sj^stems, except the Garvaka, accept 

the idea of liberation as the highest end 

(8) Belief in the pos- - .• 

sibility of liberation ia of life. The Conception of liberation 

LibCTaSori's'' SS received, of course, slightly different 
as the highest good. meanings. All negatively agreed that 

the state of liberation is a total destruction of sufferings 
which life in this world brings about. A few went a little 
beyond this to hold that liberation or the state of perfection 
is not simply negation of pain, but is a state of positive bliss. 
The Vedanta and Jaina thinkens belong to this latter group, 


and even some Bauddhas, lat'er Naiyayikas and Mirnamsakas. 

T * 

7 . The Space-Time Bachground 

c 

In addition to the unity of moral and spiritual outlook 


The idea of the vast- 
lesB of the world of 
Ipace and Time form- 
!c1 Vthe common back- 
ground of Indian 
1 bought. 


described above, w^e may also note the 
pre\ ailing sense of the vastness of ^the 
space-time world, which formed the 
common background of Indian thought 


and influenced its moral and metaphysical outlook. 


The Western belief that the world was created six 


thousand and odd years ago and all for 

coSpS or'^Se purpose of man constituted a naiTow- 

and Space as incon- ness of outlook and exaggerated the 
ceivahly vast entities. , 

importance of man. This belief has 
been shaken by the biological discoveries of Darwin _and 
others who show that the evolution of living beings has lo 
^ Bhagavadgita, 2. 64. 
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be c onceived in terms of mUUo tts_oftycars, not thous ands . 
The science o f astrono my, again, i9''gradually generating the 
belief in the vastuess^ol the universe, the diameter of which 
is "at least hundreds of millions of light-years.” ’ The suu 
in this calculation is a mere speck in the universe, and the 
earth i.s less than onc-millionth part of this speck. And we 
are reminded that each faint spe ck of nebula o bservablo in 
the sky contains ‘‘ matter enough for the creation of perhaps 
a thousand million suns like^lS'.” * 




, Our imaginati<»n feels staggered in its attempt to grasp 
. the vastness of the space-time universe 

Similar Wcaa An revealed bv science. A similar feeling ia 
Indian literature,/ ' . . 

^ caused by the accounts of creation given 

in some of the Puranas, which would, but for modern 
discoveries, be laughed at as pure fantasy^ In the 
Pufa5a^,’'"for exompl^wT coiho across the popular Indian 
con*ccption of the world (brahmanda) which contains the 
fourteen regions (lokas) of which the earth (bhutala) is only 
one and which are separa^ from one ^another by tens of 
mjjlipns Jkotis).of„jo]aDas, and again tlie infinite universe 
is conceived as containing thousands of millions of such worlds 
(brahmandas). 

V As to the description of the vastness of time, we find that 
the Indian thinker, like the modern sdentist, feels unable 
to describe it by common human units. The unit adopted 
for the measurement of cosmic time is a day of the Creator 
Brahma. Each day of the creator is equal^to 1,000 yugas or 
432 miUion years^oT^en. ’^THis is the duration of the period 
of each creation of cosmos. The night of the creator is 
cessation of creative activity and means destruction or chaos. 


* Sir J. H. Jeans, in Nature, 26*2 27. A light yearsthe distance 
travelled by light in a year, at the rate of 186,825 miles per second 
= 00 x 60 x 24 x 865x186,325 mUeft»6,876,a46,200,000 miles. 

* Ibid, (quoted in Everyday Scierue, by L. M. Parsons, pp. 14*15). 

» Part 2, Chap. 7. 
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Siicli alfcrnnting davh find nir/bt'*. rrmtifu} ;<ru! {I«\ ?i u-’?;..- 
praluyn), form n bfuinnifitrlo*"’* r-rii*.. 

It ip not popsihlo to :i‘’cortaiu tlto Hr.! brj-uHon:' 4 
creation. It would he arhitrary to thiol: shni orenfiofr h-ii r. 
at first, at some partirnhr tinii' and rud -^'arlif'r. .\<< fh< r.‘ 
are no data for fixinj? the frst hepintiinp of the univerpA. 
Indian .Ihinkors. in <:eJiera!, look upon the nuiver .- o 
beginninglcsp fanadih Tliey try to explain the !'.*--thnno\</ 
of the prepcnt creation by referenee to previmj-; ftat-- ef 
dissolution and creation and think it idle and 
enquiro aboul flic first creation. Any term a heijinnH) d''- 
serie.s can onlv be said to be earlier or later in rc/ot/o: 
others: there ip nolhinir like an n'h.^ntntr first in ‘Ojeh a ede 

Witli this overwlichning idea of the va*’! universe a« its 
background, Indian tliougljt naturally harped on the <•. tr.-.n e 
pm<allness of the earth, the tranpitorlncps of eartldy cxisteru'e 
and the insignificance of eartldy |>op';es?inns. If the /arth 
was a mere point in the vast ppace. life ^va-i a mere ripph' 
in the ocean of time. ?^Tyriadp of them come and go, and 
matter very little to the univer?e as a whole. Even the h'^-t 
civilization evolved tlirongh centuries is nothin" very nninne: 
there is not one golden age only in llic life of the earth. To 
the beginningless cycles of creation and dissolution there bavr 
been numberless golden ages ac w'oll as iron ones. Erosperit^i 
and adversity, civilization and barbarity ripo apd fall, ns flv 
wheel of time turns and moves on. 


The general influence of thi.s outlook on metaplivsicp ha' 
been to regard the present world as the outcome of a past om 
and explain the former partly by reference to the latter 
Besides, it sets metaphysics on the search for the eternal. Or 
the ethical and religious side it helped the Indian mind to tnki 
; a wider and detached view of life, prevented it from the morhir 
; desire to cling to the fleeting as the everlasting and persuader 
, it always to have an eye on what was of lasting, rather that 
’■of momentary, value, mile man’s body is limited in space 
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and time, bis spirit is eternal. Human life is a rare oppoi- 
utilizeTTor realizing the miraorlal spirit 
and fo r trans cending thereby the limitations of space and time 

H. A Bnicr Sketch op the Systems 

fa < 

1 , The Carvaha Systcm'i!?\^' 

^ \ -"'v'-vO, 

In Indian pliilosopli}’ the word ‘Oan^a’ means a 
materialist. The Carvakas hold that perception is the onh 
\alfd s ource _pf knowledge. They'^'point out that all non^i. 
perceptual or indirect sources of knowledge like injerence, the^ 
t esti mony of other pers ons , etc., are u nre liable and^ often pro%o 
i^leading. We shoul d not, therefore, _belieTe iu anything 
e scep t^bat is i mmedia tely._kiiown ^irough^gerception 
'"’Perception reveals to us only the material worl d, com- 
Ijosed of theJour bhDtas^ or elements of matter, jtz air, foe, 
wj^er and ea^th, the existence of which we can directly Imow 
through the senses. All objects of this perceptible world are 
composed of these elements. There is no evidence that th ere 
IS any thing like an immaterial soul___in man. JMan too is 
made wholly of matter. We say ‘I am stout,’ 'I am lean ’ 
‘I am lame’- These judgments also tend to show that the 
^jndtV/d aaJ is identical with _ the body. There is of courpe 
consciousness m man, but consciousness is th e quality of the 
living body^wIncTr"is a prodiict^o£jnatter. It should not be 
thought that bec ause th e elements of matter are unconscious, 
t here can be no consciousness in obj ects mad e of them 
There are many examples in which qualities originally abseni 
m the component par ts ^ e'"'develop^ when the parts arc 
combined together in a particular way. There are exam ple? 
even of the same substance acquiring new qualities u nder 
different conditions. Betel l eaf, nut and lime che wed togethel 
acquire a red tinge originally absent in any of the constituent! 


1 Vtde BhSgavata, 112 29, snd Dhammapada, 14 4. 
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molasses acquires by fermentation tlic power ul inloxicafion 
originally absent. Similarly, the clomenls of mutter com- 
bined together in a particular way give rise to the living body 
having consciousn(?ss. Consciousness ceases apparently with 
the body. When man dies nothing is loft of him to enjoy 
or suffer the consequences of his actions hereafter. 

The survival of nnan in any form after death is, therefore, 
unproved. The existence of God also is a myth. God cannot 
be perceived. The ^\orId is made hy the automatic combina- 
tion of the material elements and not by God. It is foolish, 
therefore, to perform any religious rile cither for enjoying 
happiness after this life in heaven or for pleasing God. Xo 
faith should he put in the Vedas or in the cunning priests 
who earn their livelihood by exploiting the credulity of men. 

The highest end of life, for a rational man, should, 
therefore, be the enjoyment of llto greatest amount of 
pleasure here in this life, of which alone wc are sure. It is 
foolish to forgo the pleasure of life simply because they 
happen to be mixed with pain. It -would be as though one 
were to reject the kernel because of it? husk or cense sowing 
crops for fear of cattle. ^’We should try to get the best out 
of this life by enjoying it as best as u’e can and avoiding 
as far as possible the chances of pain. 

y ^ ‘ 2. The Jaivn System 

The origin of the J aina faith lies far hack in the prehistoric 
times. The long line of teach er.s through whom the faith 

handed down consists of twenty -four Tirthahkaras _pr 
liberated propagators of the faith^ the last of wdiom was 
Vardhamana (also sijded MahavTra), a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha. 

The Jainas reject the Carvaka view that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. They, point out, that. if. 
we are to reject altogether the possibility of obtaining correct 
knowledge through inference and the testimony of other 
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pers on g heennso sometimes they prove misleading, wo should 
doubt Jhe validity of perception nl*^* because even perception 
soinctiincs proses iUii?orY._?ln fact, the Carsakas thcrnscKes 
take the help of inference when by ohsenung some cases of 
inference to be misleading they come to hold that all inference 
is iinahd, and when they denj the existence of obje. is 
because they arc not perceived. (The .Tninas admit, in 
addition to perception, mfercnce and testimony ns source's 
of \ ahd knowledge^ Inference jiclds \ahd knowledge wlien 
’*it ohejs tlic logical rules of correctness. Testimonj is valid 
when jt ^s (ho report of^ rclmb lo autli^aty'. In fact, the 
Jainas hold that it is on the antbority of tho teachings of the 
omniscient libcrakd saints (Jmas or Tirthaftkaras) that "we 
can have unerring knowledge about certain spiritual matters, 
which our hmip d scn sQ«pcrception and rcasoning^anpot 
reveal to 

On Jlij^Jnais of_ Jhc'^e three _kinrfs^ of' knowledge, the 
Jamas form their \ie w of the tmiverso T'crcy^tion reveals 
the re ality of material substances, composed of the four kinds 
of e lements, as the Canalkas" hold. By inference they come 
to helieve in space fakKa), because material substances must 
e^xist somewhere, b elieve in time (ka la). because changes or-' 
su£^5sion of tlic stales of sub<?tancos cannot be understood 
without it and bclie\e alPo_in the two causes of motion and 
resf respectively, f or witho ut them movement and cessation of 
movement in things cannot bo explained. These last two are 
called respectively dharma and adharma which sh o uld n ot be 
taken h ere in their ordin ar y moral se nse, but in the technical 
sen se of the cause s of TPofi on_and resL "But tho physical 
world, consisting of the four elements of matter, 6j)ace, time, 
dEanna and adharmn_^ is not all. Perceptio n , as well as 
^nference, proves the existence of souls in all living bodies 
When_w6j}erceive the quali ties o f an orange such as its 
colour, shape, smell we say_jve perceive existence of the 
orange On similar grounds, when we intemallv perceive 
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pleasure, pain and other qualities of the soul, we should 
admit that the soul also is directly known through perception. 
Consciousness cannot be said to be the product of matter ; 
the Caryakas cannot point out any case where the combina- 
tion of material substances is percewed to generate conscious- 
ness. The existence of the soul can also be inferred on the 
ground that if (here had been no conscious agent to guide 
them, material substances could not be formed into living 
bodies by themselves. Without a conscious substance to 
regulate them, the bod^ and the senses icould not do their 
work so systematically. ' - 

There are, then, as many souls as there are living bodies. 
There are souls, the Jainas hold, not only in animals, but also 
in plants and eten in particles of dust. The existence of 
very minute living beings (such as germs) in dust and other 
apparently non-living material things is also admitted by 
modern science. All souls are not equally conscious. Some, 
like those in plants c.r dust-bodies, have only the sense of 
touch and have tactual consciousness alone. Some lower 
animals have two senses, others three, still others four. Man 
and some higher animals have five senses through all of 
which they Icnow things. But, however developed the sensed 
may be, the soul in bondage is limited in knowledge; ,it 
is limited in power also and is subject to all kinds of miseries. 

But every soul is capable of attaining infinite conscious- 
ness, power and happiness. These qualities are inherent in 
the very nature of the soul. They are obstructed bj’' karmas. ■ 
just as the natural hght of the sun is obstructed by clouds. 
The karroos or the forces of passions and desires in the soul 
atfract to it particles of matter which permeate the soul 
ju.^.t as pai tides of dust permeate the light of any flame or the 
sun. ; In a word the karmas lead to the bondage of the soul 
11 matter. By removing karmas a soul can remove bondage 
and regain its natural perfections. 
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The teachings and luca of the hberated saints (Tirthan 
karas) pnne the possibihtj of liberation and show also the 
patli to be followed for the purpose. Tjireo things are 
nece^-sarj for the removal of bondage, t?iz. perfect faith in 
tlie teachings of the Jama teachers, correct knowledge of the 
teachmgs, and right conduct."^ Hight conduct consists in the 
practice of abstinence from all injurj' to life, from falsehood, 
from stealing, from sensuality and from attachment to sense 
objects. By the joint culture of right faith, right knowledge 
and right conduct the passions are controlled and the karmas 
(Halt fetter the soul t«i matter arc lemoved The obstacles ' 
bemg^nunoved, the soul^attains its natural perfection — infinite 
faith, infinite knowledge, infinite^ power a^nd infinite bliss 
This is the^state of liberation. 

The J ainas do not behove in God. The Tirthafikaras, 
to whom all the godK powers like immiscience and omni* 
potence be long , take the place^of God. They are adored as 

ideals_ofb>f?‘ 

SvmTn th v a'l living being s is on e of the chief 

f eatures o f the .Tama faith. Coupled W’lth this there is, m 
Jam a p hilosopliv. r^pect for all opinions. Tl^ Jaina philo- 
sophers point out Uhat every object has infinite aspects,"^ 
judged by what it is and what it is not from different points 
of view. Ever y jud gment that we ordinarijv ^nass about a 
thing IS, therefore, true only in relation to a particular aspect 
of the thing seen from a particular point view. We should 
^V emember, therefore, the limited nature of our knowledge 
i md ju dgment ard should refrain from thinking that any^ 
^ew IS the whole truth about any thing. should guard 
and qualify our own_ statements and also learn to appreciate 
the possibility of the correctness of others’ views 

Thjs^jTaina philoscphy is a kind of realisnT, because it 
asserts the real ity^ of _the ^sternal world, and it is pluralism, 
because it believes in many ultimate realities. It is atheism 
as if rejects the eyistence of 6^ 
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3. The Bauddha System 

The Bauddha system of philosophy arose out of the 
teachings of Gautama Buddha, the well-known founder of 
Buddhism. Gautama was awakened to a consciousness of 
human suffering by the sight of disease, old age, death and 
other miseries, to which man is subject. He spent years in 
study, penance and meditation to discover the origin of human 
sufferings and the means to overcome them. At last he 
received enlightenment, the result of which was set forth by 
him in the form of what has come to be known as ‘the fou^ 
noble truths’ (catvari arya-satyani). These are — ^the truth 
that there is misery, the truth that there is a cause of misery, 
the truth that ^here is cessation of misery and the truth that 
there is a path leading to the cessation of misery. 

The first truth about the existence of misery is admitted 
by all in some form or other. But with his penetrating ■ 
insight Buddha saw that misery is not simply casual; it is 
ordinarily present in all forms of existence and in all kinds 
of experience. Even what appears as pleasant is really a 
source of pain at bottom, 

•Eegarding the second truth, Buddha’s conclusion is 
deduced from his analysis of causation. He points out that 
the existence of everything in the world, material and mental, 
is caused by some other thing. There is nothing which is 
unconditional and self-existent. Nothing is, therefore, perma- 
nent in the world. All things are subject to change. Our 
sufferings are similarly caused by some conditions. Suffer- 
ings depend on birth in this world. Birth again is ' caused 
by our desire (tanha or trsna). for the worldly objects. The 
force of desires drags us down to the world. But our desires 
can be traced ultimately to our ignorance. Jf we had a 
correct knowledge of the things of the world, understood their 
transitory and painful nature, there would be no desire for 
them; birth would then cease and along with it also misery. 
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As suffering, _hke other thuigs, depends on some condi- 
tions, it must cease when these conditions are removed. This 
is the third truth about cessation of misery. cr 

The fourth truth a bout the path that lead^ to the cessation 
of misery concerns the control of the conditions that cause 
misSyT This path is known as the eight-fold noble path as 
it consists of eight steps, namely, nght v iews, nght deter- 
mnation, right speech, right c cmdu ct, right livelihood, right 
end eavour , right mindfulness and right concentration. These 
eigh^steps remove ignqrance^and desire, enlig hten the mind 
and bring_about perfect equanimity and tranquillity. Thus 
misery ceas es^cpmplet ely and the chance of rebir th also _i8 

stopped. The atta inment^ o f this state of perfection is 

nirvana. 

NThe teachings of Buddha are contained in the four noble 
truths described above. It will appear from this that Buddha 
himself was not concerned so much with ^^_problems of 
p hilosop hy as with the practical problem how human misery 
can be removed . He reg ard ed it as a waste of time to discuss 
metaphysical problems, while man is writh in g in mi^ry. 
But though averse to theoretical speculation he could not 
avoid philosophical discussions altogether. Thus we find from 
early literature the following theories among his teachings : 

(a) All thin g s are conditional ;, there, is, nothing^that_exists 
b y_ itsel f. Jb) .Ajl^thjngs,,are,_Jherefore, subject to change 
owing to the change of co nditions on w hich they depend ; 
nothing is permanent, (c) Thqre therefore, jibber any 
soul nor Go d nor any other permai^i^ substance, (d) The re, 
is,_^(meyer, .continuity of the present life which generates 
another life, by the l aw o f karma, ju st as a tree generates 
another tree through its seed, and the second continues T^ne__ 
the fir3 t_ wi thers, away. , 

Thq ^ter followers _of Buddjia, in Indi a’^anff outside, 
developed the germs of .philosophicaljtheories con tain ed ii^ 
Bu^lm’s tejmWngs, and many,_ schools thus came into 
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existence. Of these the four schools that became well known 
in Indian philosophy may be mentioned here. 

The Madhyamika or 3unyavdda School. — According to 
this, the world is unreal (sunya); mental and non-mental 
phenomena are all illusory. This view is known as nihilism 
(sunyavada). 

The Yogacdra or Vijudnavddn School. — This holds that 
external objects are unreal. What appears as external is 
really an idea in the mind. But mind must be admitted to 
be real. It is self-contradictory to say that the mind is unreal; 
for, then, the very thought that mind is unreal stands seh- 
condemned, thought being an activity of the mind. This 
view is palled subjective idealism (vijnanavada). . r, 

The Sautrdntika School. — This holds that both the 
mental and the non-mental are real. If everything that we 
perceive as external were unreal, then our perception of an 
object would not depend on anything outside the mind but 
absolutely on the mind. But we find that the mind cannot 
perceive any object, like a tiger, at any place it hkes. This 
proves that the idea of the tiger, when we perceive it, depends 
on a non-mental reality, the tiger. From the perceptual idea 
or representation of a tiger in the mind we can ^infe^( the 
existence of its cause, the tiger, outside the mind. Thus 
external objects can be inferred to exist outside the mind, 
rill's view may be called representationism, or theory of the 
inferability of external objects (bahyanumeya-vada) . 

■r ■' ' - ‘ ^ ’ t . , . j,. . .1 

7 he Vaibhd.^ika School. — This school agrees with the last 
on the point that both internal and external objects are real. 
But it ditlers from it regarding the way external objects are 
known. External objects, according to the Vaibhasikas, are ‘ 
directly perceived . and not inferred from their ideas or repre- 
sent ationfrun the mind. For, if no external object were ever 
perceived corresponding to any idea, it would not be possible 
to infer the existence of an external object from any ideav 
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This Mew ma\ bo called direct rcali«m, because it holds that 
ixtcroal ob jects nro percci\Gd directly (b'lhva pmt^aksa vuda) 


Uuddhism is dnided, on religious matters, into the t^o 
well known echcwls, Hinajann, flonri«liing now m tlio south, 
m Cejlon, Burma and Siam, and Mnbu\iina, found now m 
the north, in Tibet, China and Japan The first two of the 
four philowphical schools mentioned abo\c come under the 
Mah'ijana and the last two under the HTnajuna The most 
uniKirtant religious question on which these two schools differ 
IS \ Ylmt IS the object of nir\ana? The Bmaa ana holds that 
iur\ ip i should be souglit m order that the individual ma> 
put an end to h is own misen The >Wrij‘ina thinks, on the 
other hand, tliat the object of nirvana is not to put an end to 
onc*8 own m isery, but to obtain perfect wisdom with which 
the lib'^rated can work for the salvation of all beings in misery 


( 1 he Nyaya System 

The Nyaya system is tlic work of the grea^t^ge_GantaTnn 
It 18 a realistic p hiloso phy based mainly on logicj^ grounds 
It admits four separate sources of true knowledge, viz percep 
tion (pratyaksa), inf er ence jt n nuroana) , <om parison (upamana)"^ 
and te^rnpny, (6abda) Perception is the direct knowledge 
of objects produced bv tlicir relation to our senses It ma> 
be external (bahya) or internal (untara), according as the sense 
concerned is external, like tlie oje and the ear, or internal, 
like the rnmd (manas) Infeience is the knawledge| of objects, 
not through perception, but through the apfnej^onsioirof soiie 
mark (lin ga) which is inviriably related to the inferred objects 
(sadh ya) The mvarmblo relation betwton the two is ca lled _ 
. vyapti In inference there are at least thiee propositions 
and at most three terms, viz the paksa minor term about 
which we infer something, the sadhva oi major term which is ^ 
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ihc inferred object, and (be linga or sadliana (ir middle term 
wliicb is iiiYariably related to (be major, and is ])rescnl in 
the minor. To illustrate: “ Tlie hill is fiery, because jt 
smokes; and wbalcver smokes is fiery.” -(.‘omparison is the 
knowledge of the I'elation between a name and things so 
named on the basis of a given description of tlieir siiriilai-ity 
to some familia)- object. A man is told that a (javaya is like 
a cow. Then he finds an animal in the fin-esi, which 
‘strikingly resembles the cow, and comes to know that the 
animal must be a gavaya. Such knowledge is derived from 
npamana or comparison. ” Sabda or verbal tesfimony is the 
knowledge about anything derived from the sLalemeuts of 
authoritative persons. A scientist tells us that water is a 
eoinpound of hydrogen and oxygen in a certain proportion. 
Although we may not have verified the truth ourselves, we 
know it on the authority of the scientist. Here our knf>wlcdge 
is derived from sSabda or testimoiyy. All other .sources of 
knowledge have been reduced by the Naiyayikas to these four. 

The objects of knowledge, acc(U'ding to the Nyaya. are tlye 
self, the body, the senses and their objects, cognition fbuddhi). 
mind (mauas), activity (praAu-ili). mental defects (do.sa). 
rebirth tpretyabhava), the feelings of pleayiu-e and pain 
tphala). suffei'ing (dubkba), and freedom fiom suffering 
tapavarga). The Nyaya, like many other '-a stems of Indian 
philosophy, seeks to deliver (he self from its bondage to the; 
body, the senses and their objects, f -According to it, the self 
is distinct from the body and the mind. The bodA-^ is onh^ a*’ 
composite substance made of matter. fi''hp mind fmanas) is a 
subtle, indiAdsible and eternal substartce fanuk It seiwes Ibe 
soul as an instrument for the perception of psychic qualities; 
like pleasure, pain. etc. It is, therefore, called an internal 
sense. The seT fat man) is another substance AAdiieh is quite 
distinct Jrom the mind and the body. It acquires the attribute 
of consciousness when it is related to any object through the 
senses. But consciousness is not an essential quality of the 
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rielf. Jl is 111! ncfidenlal or adventitam-* quality which ceases 

to niiiilifv the self *111 the state of mukti or liberation. While 
^ ‘ VCr*if 

the mind (manaa) is infinrtOBimal like an atom, the self is 
all- pervndiiig (vihhul, indestructible and eiernal. It is an 
agent which likes and dislikes objects and trios to obtain 0 
avoid tln'in and enjoys or BiifTers the consequences of it 
actions. It is ignorance of the truth (mitliyu-juana) and tin 
consequent faults of dcs‘n*e, aversion and infatuation (ragu, 
dvesA and inolia) that impel the self to act for good and had 
ends and plunge it into the world of .«iin and suffering, birth 
and death. Tjiher ation (apavarga) Tt ienns the jibsoljate 
cessation of all j)ain and sufTering brought abou t b y the right 
know ledge of reality (tattva-jilana). Home people think tlmt 
it is a «:tato of happiness. But this is entirely wrong, for 
there is no pleasure w'ithout pain, just as there is no’ light 
without shade. So lilieration is only release from pain and 
not pleasure or hajipinc«s. r 

^IM ie p xi«tenco of God is pr<»ved_hy the Xaiyayikas by 
hcverul arguments. (\Vjod is the iilliniatc cause of the creation, 
maintenance and destruction of the world. Ho did not create 
the w'orld out of nothing, but out of eternal atoms, space, 
time, ether, minds and souls. This world has been created in 
order that individual souls (jfyas) might enjoy pleasure or 
suffer pain according to the merit or demerit of their actions 
m other lives and in other worlds. TJie most popular nrgu- 
raent^fqr God’s existence is; “ All things of the world like 
mountains and seas, the sun and the moon, arc effect'^, 
because they are made up of parts. Tiiercfore, they must 
have a maker., (lairta)/' The individual selves cannot he 
the niak<*r or creator of the world, because they are limited 
in j)ower and knowledge, and so cannot deal with such subtlr 
. ahcT imperceptible entities as atoms, of vriimh all physical 
things are composed. creator of tlie world must be an' 

mtelligcnt^spirit with unlimited ]X)Wor and wisdom, and 
(^apable of maintaining the moi-al order of the .universe. "^God 
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created the world not for any end of His own, but for the good 
of all living beings. This, however, does not mean that there 
must be only happiness and no misery in the w^oiid. If 
individual selves have any freedom of will in them, they 
would act for good or bad ends and thereby bring happiness 
or miserv on themselves. But under the loving care and wise 
guidance of the Divine Being, all individuals can sooner or 
later attain right Imowledge about themselves and the world,- 
and thereby final release from all suffering (mukti). 


5. The VaisesiUa System 


Tim ' Vaisesika system was founded by the sage Kanada 
also named Uluka. It is allied to the Nyaya system and has 
the same end in view, namely, the liberation of the individual 
self. It brings all objects of knowledge, i.e. the whole world, 
under llie seven categories of - substance (dravya), quality 
tgnna*, action (karmaL generality (samanya), particularity 
fviHGsat. the relation of inherence (saraavaya). and non- 
existence (abhava), 

' substance is the substratum of qualities and activities, 
hut is different from both. There are nine kinds of suhs- 
tanec.c, T'k. earth, water, fire, air, ether (akasa), time, space, 
nouI and mind fmannsL Of these, the first five are called the 
pby.si> al elements ('hhfitns) and liave respectively the specific 
quahiic-- of smell,^ taste, colour, touch and sound. The first 
four arc composed of the four kinds of atoms fof earth, water, 


nrc and aiid which are invisible and indestructible particles 
of maUer. 'Ihe atoms are uncreated and eternal entities 
whu-lt wc oct by resolving any material object into smaller 
and smaller parts (iff v.-c come to such as cannot he further 
divided. Alcasa. space and time .are imperceptible substances, 
»"ich of whi^di |q one, eternal and all-pervading. Idu* mind 
Umnnasi is an eternal '^ubsfanoe which is not all-pervading. 
hw irdiniir-ly snu’H like an atom. It is the internal sense 
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winch isjlircctly or mdircctly concerned^ in tvU psychical 
functions like cognition, feeling and willing The mind 
being atomic wc cannot ha\c more than one experience at 
one in<ita nt of time. The soul is an eterna l and all-pervading 
substance which is the s ubstratum of the phenomena of cons- 
ciousness. The individual soul is perceived internallj by the 
mind of the individual, as when one says ‘I am happy’, 
•^iic supreme soul or God is inferred as the crentoi of the world 
of effects God creates the world out of eternal atoms The 
composition and decomposition of atoms ciqilain the origin 
and destruction of the composite objects of the world But 
the atoms cannot move and act by fhemsehes The ultimate 
source of their actions is to bo found in the wdll of God. who 
directs their operations according to the law of karma _ The 
atoms are mad e to_ compose a world that l>cfits the unseen 
mjDral ^serts (adt^la) of individual 8oul« and sen*es the 
purpose of moral dispensation. This is the atomic theory of 
the Vaii5e«ika8. It is rather teleological than mechanistic 
and materialistic other ^atomic th^ies '/V j'-i. 

in a substance and has 
itself no quality or activity While n substance can exist by 
itself, a quality cannot exist unless it be in some substance. 
T^eie is no activity or movement in the qualities of things. 
Tliere are aTtogeflier twenty-four lands of qualities, viz. colour, 
taste, smell, touch, sound, number, magnitude, distinctness 
(prthaktva), conjimction (saifayoga), disjunction (vibhaga), 
remoteness (paratva), nearness (aparatva), fluidity (dravatvo), 
viscidity (sneha), cognition (buddhi), pleasure, pain, desire, 
.i\er8ion, striving (prayafna), heaviness fgumtva), tendenev 
fsamskara), merit (dharraa) and demerit (adliarma) ’ 

An a tlion is 'a movomrat " Like quality, it belongs only 
to substances. There are five kinds of action, viz. tlnowing 

<• 

’ ' Paratva ’ stands for both remotcDCss in space and remoteness m 
time and 'aparatva’ for nearness both in space and time ‘BamsTcara’ really 
«tands for three qualities, fiz velocity, elasticity and memory impression 
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upward (utksepana), throwing downward (avakf^epaiia), con- 
traction (akimcana), expansion (prasurana), and going 
(ganiana). 


^ All cows have in them a certain common nature for 
which they are grouped into one class and excluded from other 
classes. This is called ‘gotva’ or cowness and is tlie samanya 
or universal in them. Since cowness is not generated by the 
bhth of any cow nor destroyed by the death of any. it is 
oteinal. A imiversal is tlius the eternal essence common to 
all the individuals of a cla^^s. 

Paiticulaiity (w^esai is the ground of the ultimate 

diherences ol things. Ordinarily, we distinguisli one thing 

from another by the peculiarities of its parts and otlier 

qualities. But how are we to distinguish the ultimate simple 

and eternal substances of the world, like two atoms of earth? 

There must be some ultimate difference or peculiarity in each 

of them, otherwise they would not be different, both liaving 

all the qualities of earth. Particularity stands for the 

peculiarity or individuality of the Eternal entities of the worlds 

^ is the special tieatment of this category of visesa that 

explains the name ‘Vai^esika’ given to ‘this svstem of 
philosophy. 


n lereiice (pamavaya) is the permanent or eternal relation 

aAm ^ ™ tin action is in 

one ™ the particulars. ' The cloth as 

in some^sl different kinds abide 

This nerman Cowness as a universal is in all cows. 

beWe TT T ite ports- 

dualities r .ZuTlrl ' 

Won-existence (abhava) stands for all negative facte 

tivet 1 non T “P^oss respec- 

tnely the non-ex.stenoe of the snake, redness and smell in 
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ctitam things All swell cases of nonexistence aio brought 
under the category of abhava It is of fou r lunds, nimely, 
pidgabhii^a, dinamsablnva, ‘ityaxitabhri\a (these three being 
y^Together undei samsarglbhuva oi the absence of one thing 
in inothei thing), and anyonyabhu^a The first tneans the 
non existence of a thing before (prior to) its production, e g 
the non existence of pot m clay before it is pioduced by tlie 
potter The second is the non existence of a thing after its 
destruction (dliMmea), eg the nonexistence of the pot in 
its broken parts The third le the absence of a thing in 
mother tiling for all time — past, present and future, e g the 
non existence of coloui m the air The last kind represents 
the difference of one tlnng from anothei When two things 
(say a 311 and a cloth) differ from escli othei, there is tlie 
non existence of oithei as tlie othei Tlie jai is not the cloth, 
nor IS the cloth the jar This mutual non*DXistence of two 
difioront things is called anyonjabbuva 
y^With regard to God and liberation of the indiMdual soul 
the Vaiiesika theory is sabstantialU the same as that of the 
NySya 

i 

'C The Sankhya System 

The Slnklna is a philosophy of dinlisti e leabs m, attri 
bulcd to the s age Eap ila^ It admits two ult imate lealities, 
namely, puiu^a and prakiti, which are independent of each 
other in re-jpecF of then: existence Th e piirus a is an 
intelligent principle, of which consciousness (caitanya) is not 
an attribute, but the very essence It is Ihe self which is 
quite distinct from the body, the senses and the mind (raanas) 
It IB beyond the whole world of objects, and is the eternal 
consciousness which witnesses the changes and activaties 
going on in the world . , but does not itself act and change in 
_any way Physical things like chans, beds, etc exist for 
the enjoyment of beings other than themselves Therefo re, 
t here must be the punisa or the self which is distinct from 
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pralq'ii or primary matter, but is the enjoy er (bliobtii) of the 
products of prakrti. There are many different selves related 
to different bodies, for when some men are happy, others are 
unhappy, some die but others live. 

Pra.kL‘ti is the ultimate cause of the world. It is an 
eternal unconscious principle (jada) which is always changing 
and has no other end than the satisfaction of the selves. 
Sattva, rajas and tamas are three constituents of prakrti 
which holds them together in a state of rest or equilibrium 
(samyavastha) . The three are called gunas. But they are 
not qualities or attidbutes in any sense. Bather, they ar(y^ 
three substantial elements which constitute pralqti like three ^ 
cords malring uj) a rope. The existence of the gunas is 
inferred from the qualities of pleasure, pain and indifference 
which we find in all things of the world. Tlie same sweet is 
liked or disliked or treated with indifference by the same man 
in different conditions. The same salad is tasteful to some 
person, distasteful to another and insipid to a f.hird. Now the 
cause and the effect are essentially identical. The effect is i' 
the manifested condition of the cause, e.q. oil as an effect 
manifests what is already contained ifi the seeds. The things 
of the world are effects which have the qualities of pleasure, 
pain and indifference. Therefore, praladi or pradhana which 
is their ultimate cause must have the three elements of sattva. 
rajas and tamas which respectively possess the natures of 
^pleasure, pain and indifference, and cause mauifestaiion , 
activity and passivity. 

'' / 1 * ^ 

^^^he evolution of the world has its starting point in the , 
association (saiiiyogal'^or the purusa with prakrti, which ' 
disturbs the original equilibrium of the lattei- and moves it/ 
to action. The course of evolution is as follows : FrojiL, 
prakiti arises the gi’eat germ of this vast universe which is 
called, therefore, the great one (mahat). The consciousness 
of the self is reflected on this and makes it appear as conscious. 
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It represents the awakening of nature from her cosmjc 
shiinber and the first appearance of thought; and, therefore, 
it IS also called the Intellect (buddhi). It is the creative 
thought of the world to be evolved. Aliankara, the second 
product, arises by a further transformation of the Intellect. 
The function of ahankara is the feeling of 'I and mine’ (abhi- 
mana). Owing to its Identification with this principle, the 
'self considers itself to bo an agent (karta) which it rcallv is 
noN-^^rom ahankara, with an excess of the element of sattva, 
arise the five organs of knowledge (ifianendrlya) , the five 
organs of action (karmendriya) and the mind (manas) which 
IS at once an organ of knowledge and activity (ubhayendnya) 
With an increase of lamas, ahankara produces, on the other 
hand, the fi ve subtle elements (tanmatra), , which are the 
potentialities of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell From 
the five subtle elements come the five g ros'^ element< of akiiia 
or ether, air, fire, water and earth in the same order. Thus 
we have altogether twenty-five principles in the Sankhya. 
Of these all but the puniaa is comprised by pralq’ti which is 
the cause or the ultimate sonreo of all other physical objects 
i nclud ing mind, matter and life._ F ra^ti is the uncau sed 
cause of all ob jects... The seven principles of mahat, ahankara 
and the five tanma^ras are causes of certain effects and them- 
«:elves effects of certain causes. The eleven seni^es and the 
five gross elements are only the effects of certain causes and 
not themselves the causes of anything which is substantially 
different from them. The p urusa or the self is neither the 
cause (prakrti) nor^ the effect (vi k rti) of an ything. ”*** 
Al^ugh_the^sel( is^^ii^Jteelf free and immortal, vet such 
th e influence of avidya or ignorance that it confuses itself 
with the b ody, the senses and the mind (manas). It is the 
want of discri mination _Caviveka) between the self an"d the 
not-s elf^that is resp onsib le for all o ur sorrows and sufferings. 
We feel injured and unhappy when our body is injured or 
indisposed, _because we fail to realize the distinction between 
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the self and the body. Similarly, pleasure and pain in the 
mind seem to affect the self only because the self s distinction 
from the mind is not clearly perceived by us. Once we realize 
the distinction between the self and the not-self including 
tlie iDody and the senses, the mind, the intellect and the ego 
(vivekajnana), our self ceases to be affected by the joys and 
sorrows, the ups and downs of life. It rests in itself as the 
dispassionate observer of the show of events in the world 
without being implicated in them. This is the state of 
liberation or freedom from suffering which has 'been variously 
described as mukti, apavarga, kaivalya, etc. It is possible for 
us to attain this state while alive in this world tjivanmukti) or 
after this life in the other world (videhamukti). But mere 
knowledge or intellectual understanding of the truth will not 
help one to realize one’s self and thereby attain final release 
from sin and suffering. For this we require to go through a 
long course of spiritual training with deep devotion to, and 
constant meditation on,^he truth that the self is the pure 
eternal consciousness which is beyond the mind-body complex ‘ 
and above the space-time and cause-effgct^ wder ^ existence. ' 
It is the unborn and undjung spirit, of which the essence 
is freedom, immortality and life eternal. J The nature and 
methods of the spiritual training necessary for self-realization 
have been elaborated in the Yoga philosophy. 

With regard to the problem of God, we find that the main 
tendency of the Saiikhya is to do away with the theistic belief. 
According to it, the existence of God cannot be proved in any 
way. We need not admit God to explain the world: for, 
praM is the adequate cause of the world as a whole. God 
as eternal and unchanging spiiit cannot be the creator 'of the 
world; for to produce an effect the cause must change and 
transform itself into the effect. Some Sanl^hya commentators 
and writers, however, toy to show that the system admits the 
existence of God as the supreme person who is the witness 
but not the creator of the world. 
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The s age Palai^jali is the founder of the Yoga philosophy. 
Tlie Jfoga is closely allied to the Sankh 3 ’’a. It mostlj accepts 
the epistemologj" and tho metaphysics of the Sahkhya with its 
twenty-five principles, hut admits als o the oxistenco of God 
The special interest of this system is in the practice of yoga 
as the means to the attainment of viv’ekajflana or discrimina- 
tive knowledge which is h eldjn the Saiikhya to be the essential 
condition of liberation. According to it, yoga consists in the 
ce<?sation of all mental functions (cittav^ttinirodha). There 
a iQ five^v^s of mental functions (cittabhfimi). The first w 
called kgipta or the dissipated condition in which the mind 
flits among objects. The second is rnfi^ha or the stnpefiej' 
condition _as* ia sleep. Tho third is called vik^Ipta or tb^ 
lelatively p^^ed condition. Yoga is not po^^nhlc m any of 
tKpse conditions. 'The”foii^fjt„and^tho fifth level*^ are called 
ekagra and niraddh a. The onc ^ a state of concentintion of 
fhe mind on some object of contemplation. The other is the 
cessati on of oyeji the act or function of contcmjilation. Jllie 
l ast t wo levels of the mind (cittabhfimi) are con_duciv,^^ yoga 
There are two kinds of_^yqga orsamadhi, Piz. sari^raj^ata and 
n’g amp rajnafa. (^In Jho first wo have yoga in the foim of the 
nima’^6 perfect coiicentiation on the object of contemplation, 
and, therefore, involving a clear apprehension of that object. 
In the second, there is the complete cessation of all mental 
modifications and, consequently, the entiio absence of all 
knowledge including that of the contemplated object 

There are eight steps in the practice of yoga (yogafiga). 
Thes e arc ; yama or lestramt, nt yama or moral enUure, «^ana 
or posture, pranavama or bieath-control, pratyaliara or with- 
drawal of^ the senses, d haran a or atten tion, dhvana or 
meditation and samudhi or concentiafion.^^ Ymna or rcstiaint 
co misti^in ab stainiiig jipm injury to any life, from falsehood, 
^ theft, incontinence and avarice. Niynma oi moral culture 
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is the cultivation of good iiabits like purification, content- 
ment, penance, study of the Vedas and contemplation of God. 
A Sana is the adoption of steady and comlortable postures. 
Pranayama or breath-control is regulated inhalation, exhala- 
tion and retention of breath. Pratyahara or sense-control 
consists in withdrawing the senses from their object’s. 
Dharana or attention is fixing the mind on some intra-organic 
or extra-organic objects like the nose-tip or the moon. 
Dhyana or meditation is the steady contemplation of the 
object without any break. Samadhi or concentration is that 
state in which the contemplative consciousness is lost in the 
contemplated object and has no awareness of itself. 

The Yoga sj^'etem is called the theistic (sesvara) Rankhya 
as distinguished from the Kapila Sankhya which is generally 
regarded as atheistic (nirlsvara). It holds that God is the 
highest object of contemplation for concentration and self- 
reahzation. He is the perfect Being who is eternal, all- 
pervading, omniscient and completely free from all defects. 
The Yoga argues for the existence of God on the following 
grounds ; Whatever has degi’ees must have a maximum. 
There are degrees of knowledge; therefore, there must be 
such a thing as perfect knowledge or omniscience. He who 
has omniscience is God. The association of purusa with 
pra.krti is what initiates the evolution of the world, and the 
cessation of this leads to dissolution. Neither the association 
nor the dissociation is natural to prakrti and purusa. There- 
fore. there must be a supreme being who is able to bring 
about these relations between prakrlii and purusa according 
to the moral deserts of individual souls. 


The Mwmmsa System 

The Mimamsa tor Purva-Mimamsa) school was founded 
by Jaimini. Its primary object is to defend and justify Vedic 
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In <‘Oursc of tlna nttciufit u hid to find a philo- 
vjpln supporltnj; tlie \vorld-\iew on winrh ritualism depends. 

The authority of the VedaR i*' the basis of ritiialism, and 
tlu* Mirnaih^a forniulnteH the llieor)' that the Vedim are not 
l!u’ works of any pcrv,on and arc, tticreforc, free frotu errors 
tlint Iiuman nutliorK commit. The Ved.iR »re etema] and sclf- 
ejcistinp: the mitten or pronounced Vedas are only their 
temporary inanifeatations through particular rtcers. For 
[eslahllsldng'lhe validity of the Vedas, Hho Mimariieri discusses 
very elabomtely the theory of Iviiowledge, tlie chief object 
of wliirb is to show lliat the validity of e\cry hnon'lcdgo is 
Bclf-evident- Wlien there are sufficient conditions, knowledge 
arisen, \yhen tliu fKMiscs arc sound, objects are present to 
them and other auxiliary conditions also pre\ail, there is 
perception. \\'hcn there are suflicienl data, there i« inference. 
When we read a liook on geograjdiy, we ha\e knowledge of 
(he hnds dc'orihcd, through authority. In each of these 
cast- the knowledge that arises claims \o he tnie and we 
accept it without furllicr niTjumcnl. If tlicie is any c.ause for 
doubt, then knowledge does not arise at all, because belief is 
absent, Similarly, by reading the Vedas ^ve have at once 
knowledge and belief in what they say. Hie validity of Vedio 
knowledge is self-evident like that of cvi-ry other knowledge 
If any doubts arise, (hey are removed with the help of 
^Ilinuiiisa arguments; and (he obstacles J)oing rcmo\ed^ tlie 
Vedas tlieraselves re\eal their contents to the reader. The 
authority of the Vedas tluis becomes unquestionable. 

What the Vedas command one to perform is right 
(dharma). Wliat they forbid is wrong. , Duty consists in 
doing what is right and desisting from forbidden acts. T)ut\ 
must be done in tlio spiril of diit}’. The iltiinK enjoined by 
the Vedas should be performed not with the hope of any 
reward but just becauhc they are bo enjoined. The dis- 
interested performance of the obligatory litcs, which is 
possible only through knowledge and self-control, gradually 
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destroys the karmas and brings about liberation after death. 
The slate of libei-ation is conceived in the early Mhnamsa as 
one of unalloyed bliss or heaven. But the later Mimaihsa 
conceives liberation only negatively as Die cessation of birth 
and, thei'efore, of all pains. 

The soul must be admitted as an immortal eternal subs- 
tance, for if the soul perished on death, the Yedic injunction'; 
that certain rites should be perfoj-rned for the attainment ol 
heaven would be meaningless. 'Jlie Mirnamsa writers also 
adduce independent arguments, like the Jainas, to prove the 
existence of the immortal soul, and refute the materialistic 
vieiv that it is nothing other than the body. Bui they do not 
admit consciousness as intrinsic to the soul. Consciousness 
ai’ises in it only when it is associaled with the body and then 
' also ouly when an olijecT is presented to the organs of know- 
ledge (the five outer senses and the inner organ called inanas). 
The liberated soul, which is disembodied, has no ictuol 
consciousness, though it lias the potentiality for it. 

, The soul in the hodv has difl’crcnt kind« of knowledge. 
One school of the 'Mhnanisa founded'by Pi-abhakaro .nlmiis 
five different sources of knowledge' fpramana';). namely, per- 
ception (pratyaksab iiiferenee (anumana), comparison (upa- 
inana), De^innonv (babda).‘and jiostnlation (aithapatti). The 
drst four are admitted as in the Nyaya sysiem. There i';, 
however, one notalile difference regarding comparison. 
According to the Aliraaihsa. knowledge by comparison arises 
in a case like the following : A man who has seen a monkey 
goes to a forest, sees an ape and judges, ‘this ape is bke a/ 
monkey . brom this judgment of perception he passes m the 
judgnieiit l])e monkey 1 saw before is like this ape". Tiii'^ 
last knowledge i,s obtained by <'onij)arison and not In percep- 
tion, because the monkey is not present then. Knowledge 
Ip postulation arises when we have to postulate something 
as the onb explanation of an apparent conflict. A¥hen we 
find that a man does not eat anything in the day, but increases 
in weight, we postulate that he must be eating at night 
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nnotlur Hjurc^ of n'^IuI oojinitJon, n addition t) tin 
iiK)\t f>v* Tint* '•ixtij |iMninnn c-illul hoii </i^'nilion 
finumlihdlii' It i-* jvuntrd out tiint uhni on entering n 
Kxmi and looking round one wijb, 'Tliert is no fan in tins 
Mxun.' tilt non rxihti nee of tlio fiui tannot In e ud to lie ! nowii 
In }vrif|)lio!i perception of nn object arn-e'; wbtn our sciipt 
IS Btimulitcd b^ the object, and non-c\isltme, winch is tin 
object known here, cannot be admitt<d to btiimtlalc Pcnsc.c 
'5U(b knowledge of non evisttnef inkisplmc b\ non cogmiion 
\\e judgf the abirnro of the fan not btcaiwe otlui tinnps an 
pr n I i\ed,purt"lK»e lUfee t)>e f m is not prrrnrcil 

Tin Mimunip* belKces m lh‘ mlilc of tin jdiiBK'il wot Id 
on ih* cirtn,.t]i of peheptnui It i*', tit rtfoie, lotb^tic It 
belinxec, flit \\< jia\t in tin reilu\ of souls, ns will 

Bui It do'S not liiliece tint tlnre is « siijinme muiI or («o<if 
who his inilrd ih woild It ibx s noi hold hkt ollui 
orihmlov sc tints tint there »s i cwlc of «rMtion nnd 
dissobition 1 In world ban hIvicr bcin ts it i^ li 1ns 
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the Vedauta or the end of the Vedas. As we have seen 
previously, it develops through the Upani§ads in which it^i 
basic truths are first grasped, the BraUma-sidra of Badarayana 
which systematizes the Upanisadic teachings, and the 
commentaries written on these sutras by many subsequent 
writers among whom Sankara and Eamanuja are well known. 
Of all the systems, the Vedanta, especially as interpreted by 
bahkara, has exerted the greatest influence on Indian life and 
it still persists in some form or other in different parts of India. 

The idea of one Supreme Person (purasa), who pervades 
the whole universe and yet remains beyond it, is found in a 
hymn of the Rg-veda. All objects of the universe, animate 
and inanimate, men and gods, are poetically conceived here 
as parts of that Person. In the Upanisads this unity of all 
existence is found developed into the conception of One 
impersonal Peality (sat), or the conception of One Soul, One 
Brahman, all of which are used synonymously. The world 
is said to originate from this Beality, rest in it and return 
into it when dissolved. The reality of the raan}^ particular 
objects perceived in the universe is denied and their unity in 
the One Beality is asserted ever and again : All is God 
(sarvam khalu idam Brahma). The soul is God (ayam 
Atma Brahma). There is no multiplicity here (neha nanasti 
kincana). This Soul or God is the Beality (satya). It is 


infinite consciousness (jnana) and Bliss (ananda). 

Sankara interprets the Upanisads and the BraJnna-sCdra 
to show that pure and unqualified monism is taught therein. 
God is the only Beality, not simply in the sense that there 
is nothing except God, but also in the sense that there is no 
^ multiplicity even within God. The denial of plurality, the 
unit} of the soul and God, the assertion that when God is 


known, all is known, and similar views found in the 
Upanisads, in fact the general tone that pervades their 
teachings, cannot be explained consistently if we believe even 
in the existence of many realities within God. Creation of 
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that Maya a- power of God is no more different lioin God 
than the power oi burning is from fire. There is then iio 
dualism but pure nionisin (advaita). 

But is not even then God really possessed of creative 
]X)wer? Sankara replies that so long as one believes in the 
world-appearance, he looks at God through the world, as the 
creator of it. But when he realizes that the world 
apparent, that nothing i.s really created, he ceases to think 
of God as a Creator. To one who is not deceived by the 
magician’s art and sees through liis trick, the magician fails 
to be a magician; he is not, credited with any magical 
power. Similarly, to the few who see nothing but God in the 
world. God ceases to have Maya or the poiver of creating 
appearances, r / 

In view of this Sankara finds it necessary to distinguish 

tw'o diffeient jioints of vieiv, the ordinary or efnpiricul 

(vyavaharikn) and the transcendental or real (paraniarthika). 

The first is the standpoint of unenlightened persons who 

regard the world as real : our life of practice depends on 

this; it is rightly called, therefore, the vyavaharika or practical 

point of view. From this point of view the w'orld appears as 

real; God is thought to be its omnipotent and omniscient 

creator, sustainer and destiYwer. Thus God appeal's as 

'"ijualified (saguna) by many qualities. God in this aspect is 

called by Sankara. Saguna Brahman or Tsvam. From this 

point of view the Self also appears as though limited by the 

body; it behaves like a finite ego (aham). The second or thi 

real (paramarthika) standpoint is that of the enlightened whc 

have realized thar the world is an appearance and that then 

is nothing but God. From this point of view, the work 

being thought unreal, God ceases to be regarded as any rea 

creator, oi- as possessed of any qualities like omniscience 

omnipotence. God is realized as One without any interna 

distinction, without any quality. God from this* transceii 
dentnl 
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ciiaraeierlcs^, it is Nirgu^tt Brubman. The bod) also b 
knosvn :o bo appircnt and tliere is nothing to disUnginsh the 
'“Uul from God. 't* r 

'Ihe attainment of this rea! btandpoint is possible onh 
h) thy removal of ignorance (avidya) to wliicb the co'^nui 
illii^ioii IS due And this can be effected only b> ilie 
knowledge that is imparted by the Vedanta. One luiHi 
control the boiisca and the mind, gl^e up all attachment tu 
objects, realizing their transitory nature, and have an earnest 
desire fofllibera tipn.^Hc should then .study the V edunm 
u nder an enlightened IcaAtV and try to realize 11*^ InitliE by 
corwtuiit reasoning and meditation, '^hen^h^ is thus jit, the 
teaciier would tell him at last : “ ’£houjrt^Brahman ' 1 ^ He 

Mould meditate on thi^? till he has-a direct and permanent 
rciiliratloo of the truili, *I am Branrnair ’Hii'? is^fierfcct 
wisdom orjiberatioti from bondag e. Though sucli u liberated 
•*oiil «till persists in the body and in the \\orld. thc^e no longer 
fetter liiio as he does not regard them as real. He is tn the 
aorld, but not o/ tho world. No attachment, no illusion can, 
Mfect Ins wisdom. Tho sou! th en being free from theJlln‘«or\ 
ideai that^divided ,it f rom God, is free from all miser) As 
•God «« Bliss, so also is the liberated 

x/riie teachingt) of the Vedanta aio interpreted and 
dGVfiloj]i.d by' JiainaLtui,ia jin a different way,, aa follow’s God 
lb the only Reality. Within Him there exist as parts the 
different unconscious (acit) inaterml objects as well as the 
mail) conscious souls (cit). God is possessed of all supreineh 
good qualities like omniBcienco, oranipoteucc. Just as a spider 
<?pms the cobweb out of his own body, so God creates the world 
of material objects out of matter (acit) which eternally exists 
m Him. The souls are conceived as infinitely small (anu) 
substances which also exist elcrnally. They are, by their very 
nature, conscious and self-luminous. Every soul is endowed 
with a material body in accordance %vith its karma. Bondage 
of tlio Bonl inftfins its confinemerifc to this hndv. . Tjiberation is 
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ihe complete diBsooiaiion of the aoul from the body. The cause 
of bondage is karma which springs from ignorance. The soul 
identifies itself with the body, through ignorance of its real 
nature and behaves as though it were the body. It banker = 
after sensuous pleasures. Thus it becomes attached to the 
world and the force of this attachment can.'^es its repeated 
rebirth. Ignorance is removed by the study of the A^edanta. 
Alan comes to know that his soul is distinct from the body, 
that it is really a part of God or Brahman, on whom hi'; 
existence depends. The disinterested performance of the 
obligatory duties enjoined by the A^edas destroys tlm 
accumulated forces of attachment or karmas and lielps the 
perfection of knowledge. God is known as the only object 
worthy of love. Such knowledge leads to consiani meditation 
on God and resignation to His will. God is pleased by 
devotion and releases the devotee from bondage. He is 
never born again after death. The liberated soul become.- 
s-imilar to God, because like God it has pure consciousness free 
from imperfections. But it does not become identical with 
God, as the finite can never become infinite. 

According to Bamanuja, though God is the only EealiT\ 
and there is nothing outside God, yet witliin God there are 
many other realities. Creation of the w’orld and the objects 
created are all as real as God. It is, therefore, not unqualified 
monism (advaita), but a monism of the One (qualified by the 
presence of many parts (visistadvaita). God possessed of the 
conscious souls and unconscious matter is the only Eeality. 
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TJIE CSnVAKA PJ3IL0S0Pin\ 

I. Its OnmiN Ann Scote , 


M;ilLrJiiliFiii IF ilic imnio lo tJic metapIn •’loal 

. , , (loolrinc whii'lt lioldF that matter if tin* 

’n"a‘w*li«Tn only reality 'riiis <l<K‘trino tnc'^ to 

^xplniii mind and con^eioiisness a« the products of mattei. 
Ill (»enenil outlook inateriali'^m reprc’^ents the tendenc) tliut 
seek** to reduce tlie Inglicr to the lower or explain the higher 
phonoinena in the light of the lower one's. In this respect it 
i« opposed to spiritual intcrpictations of the universe. 

'I'liougli nuiterialism in soino form or other ha‘' always 
* ^ been present in India, and occasional 

f.t ^Indian 'matIriallMil' refcreiu'Ob are found in tlie Vcdiin, the 
BvulaHe. Buddhistic literature, the Kpics, well 

as in the later plulosoplncal works wc do not find nn\ 
systematic work on materialism, nor any organised school of 
followers as tlie other philosophical schools possess. Hut 
almost every w'ork of the other schools states, for refutation, 
the materialistic views. Our knowledge of Indian materialism 
IS chiefly based on these 


‘Carvuka’ is the word that generally stands for ‘mate- 
rialist But the original meaning of this word is shrouded in 
mystery. According to one view, ‘Curvaka’ was originally the 
name of n sage who propounded materialism. The common 
name ‘Oorvrtka’ is derived from this proper name and means the 
follower of that sage, i.c., a materialist. According to another 
view’, ‘Carvakn’ was even originally a common descriptive name 
given to a materialist, either because he preaches the doctrine of 
‘eat, drink and be merry ’ * (carv — eat, chew), or because his 

' Cf 'pjva khSda ca varotoeaDe', Sad-dariana samuceaija, LokSya-. 
taroatam 
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words are pleasant and nice (earn — nice, vale ^word). ^ Some 
^vriters^ again regard IBrliaspali as tlie founder of materialism. 
"X'iiis view is based on tlie facts (<f) that some Vedic hymns 
ascribed by tradition to Brhaspati, son of Loka, are marked by a 
spirit of revolt and fi’ee-tbinking, (b) that in the Mababbnrata 
and elsewhe-'e materialistic views are put in the mouth of 
Brhaspati and (c) that about a dozen sutras and verses are found 
•quoted or referred to by different authors as the materialistic 
teachings of Brhaspati. Some even eo a little further and say 
that Brhaspati, the teacher of the gods, propagated the matcrial- 
i.stic views among the giants (the enemies of the gods) so that by 
following these attractive teachings they might come to ruin I 


But whoever be the founder of Indian materialism, 

i materialist i. calM Carvaka’ haa become synoiiymooa 
esrvaka or Lokayatika. v\'ith ‘materialist ’. The word used for 

■materialism is also lokayalainala. i.c., the view of common 
jveople. A materialist is accordingly called also lokayatika. 

Thougli the materialistic ideas are scattered here and 
there, they may be .systematized and conveniently presented 
under three chief heads, namely. Epistemology, Metaphysics 
und Ethics. 


II, The Carvaka Epistemology 

The entii-e philosophy of the Carvakas may be ‘^aid to 

Pei^ption is the logically on their epistcmology 

source of know- Of the tlieoiy of knowledge. The main 
problems of epistemology are ; How far 
can we know reality? How does knowledge originate and 
develop? This last question involves the problem : Wlmt are 
the different sources of knowledge? This problem forms one 
ol the chief topics of Indian epistemologyn Knowledge of 
rea ity or valid cognition is called prama and the source of 
-such Imowledge is called pramana. The Carvaka holds that 
perception is the only pramana or depeiulabh^ source of know- 


^ Ibid, and Sfirva-da'iam-saiigraha. 


niE c\RV\KA unLOSoiin 


ledge Tor cshbliahing tbw position ho criticiro*? tho poe-^i 
lulit} of other sourccH of knowlodgo like inforenr#' nnd 
'eitnuony %\hich are regarded ns valid prainanub by manv 
nlnlosophera 


1 Inference la Vot Gcriatti 


If inference is to bo reganled as a it must }iold 

knowledge about uhich we can hn\e no doubt and winch 
must be true to reilit> Bui inference cinnot fulfil thc=e 
conditions, because when we infer, for o\amplo, the existence 
of fire in a monntain from the perception 


Inferpuce u en on 
^«tt8in leap from lie 01 smokt in it, WO take n leap in the 
^wn to the cm (1,^ perceuctl smoke to the 

V logician like the 


lor, it dc{xnds oo 
unncreal retailor 
n Hxrevfi the middle 
*rd the miior irrm 
and 


from 

unperccued fire V logician 
%Hi}a)ikQ, will (wrhnps point out that ^uch a kap i® justified 
b> tho prcMouB knowledge of the 
int amble concomitmco between smoke 
and fire and that the iDfercnce stated 
more fu!k would be All cases of smoke 
art ciiRci of fire, this (nitnintain) is a ca«e 
of smokt, therefoTo, this is n enso of firo 

Iho Clrvaka points out that this contention would bo 
tcccptabk oi\l> if the wmjoi prewiise, stwUng the iu\ enable 
rehtion between tho middle term (smoke) and the major (firo) 
were beyond doubt But this nivariable 
’T.liioD can bo accor relation (%japli) can be cstabliBhed onU 
“ if we hive a knowledge of all cases of 

^niokc and presence of fire This, howovei, is not possible 
la we cannot peiceue even all tho cases of smoke and file 
existing now in different parte of the world to speak nothing 
of those which evisted in the past or will eKist in the future 
Vo invariable universal relation (vjapti) can, therefore be 
established b\ perception Neither can it be said to be based 
on another inference because it will involve a petitfo 
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pviticipij , since the validity of that inference again has be 
similarly proved. Nor can this vyapti be based on the 
(osiimony (^abda) of reliable persons (who state that all cases 
of smoke are cases of fire). For, the validity of testimony 
itself requires to be proved by inference. Besides, if inference 
ahva^'s depended on tesiimony, no one could infer anything by 
Jiimself. 

J3ul it may be asked : Though it is not possible to perceive 
all individual cases of smoke and fire, is it not possible to 
perceive the constant class-characters (samanya) like ‘smoke- 
uess’ and ‘fireness’ which must be invariably present in all 
instances of smoke and fire respectively? li so, then can we 
not say that we at least perceive a relation between smokencss 
and fii’eness and with its help infer the presence of fire, 
wlierevci' we perceive smoke. The Carvaka I’eplies that even if 
we grant the perception of n relation between smokeness and 
fireness, we cannot know therefrom any invariable relation 
l)etween all individitaJ oases of smoke and fire. To be able 
to infer a pariicvlar fire, we must know that it is inseparably 
related to the particulaT smoke perceived. Tn fact, it is not- 
possible even to know by perception what ‘smokeness’ or the 
('lass-character universally present in all particular instances of 
smoke is, because we do not perceive all cases of smoke. 
Wiint is found to be universally jircsent in the peroeived cases 
of smoke, may not be present in the unpercoived ones. The 
(iifficulty of passing from particulars to the universal, theiefore, 
ic-mains here ns before. 


UnUonnitieB of ex- 
!>f'ricnco nrc cxplnin- 
by llip inboreni 
natvire of tlungp. 
^hicb alpo may 
I'baagf in future. 


Bnt it may be asked : If we do not believe in any fixed 
universal law underlying the phenomena, 
of (he world, how would we explain the 
uniformities that experienced objects 
possess? Why is fire always experienced 
to be liot and water to be cool? The 
Ffirvakj! reply is that it is due to the inherent natures 
'-vahbava' of things (hat they possess parlienlar characters, 
-vn supernatural principle tiecd he supposed to account for the 
propcrrie'< of exjterionced objects of nature. There is ueilber 
-U)- guaiantcs (bat unifonnity perceived in ibe past would 
c'ont’nue in future. 


nm CARVXKA puiiiOwn’ny 


5 ^> 

A mntlrm fitiulcnt of inductive logic would bo tempted 
to n«:k Uio Carvfikn : “ Rut can we not 

'* knowledge of tlie invanalde 

relation between smoke and fire on a 
rchiion Itotweon them? *' Tlie Carvnkn reply would 
be that a caupal relation, being only n kind of invariable 
relation, cannot be established by perception owing to (ho 
same difficulties. 


Tlie CarrSka would furtber point out tlmt n cntisa! or an\ 
other invariable relation ennnot bo establlBlied merely by 
repeated perception of two things occurring togetlier. For one 
must be certain that there is no other unpcrcoived condition 
(upadhi) on which this relation depends. For example, if. a 
man percelvcR a number of times fire accompanied liy smoke 
and on anotlior oeension Im infers tlic existence of smoke on t!ic 
perception of fire, he would he Hnide to error, because he failed 
to notice ft condition (upadhi), namely, wetness of fuel, on the 
presence of winch alone fire is attended with smol:e. So long 
ns- the relation between two phenomena is not proved to ho 
unconditional, It is an uncertain ground for infercnec. And 
uncondltfonallty or absence of conditions cannot be cstnljllshcd 
beyond doubt by pcrcoptioii, as some condilions may always 
remain hidden and escape notice. Inference or testimony 
cannot be used for proving this unconditionality without a 
peUiio priucipii because its validity nlso is being questioned 
here. 


It is true that in. life we very often, act unsnspectiugly 

on inference. But that only sliows timt 
Rome infcrencfls roui- , * , <• * 

rtcntaliy turn out to we act Uncritically on tlie wrong belief 

^ that our inference is true. It is a fact 

that sometimes our inference comes true and lends to successful 
resultfi. But it is also a fact that sometimes inference leads 
to eiTor as'well. Truth is not then an unfailing character of 
all inferences; it is only an accident, and a separable one, tlmt 
we find only in some infercneeR. 

Inference cannot be regarded, therefore, as a pramnna — 
a sure source of valid cognition. 
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2. Testimonij is not a Safe Source of Knowledge 


But can we not regard the testimony of competent 
persons as a valid and safe source of 
to un^ceived ^ohjecll knowledge? Do we not very often act 
13 not reliable. knowledge received from authority? 

The Carvaka replies that testimony consists of words (6abda). 
So far as words are heard through our ears, they are perceived. 
Knowledge of words is, therefore, Imowledge through percep- 
tion and IS quite valid. But in so far as these words suggest 
or mean things not within oui* perception, and aim at giving 
118 knowledge of tho^e unperceived objects, they are not free 
from error and doubt. Very often we are misled by so-called 
authority. The authority of the Vedas, for example, is held 
in high esteem In many. But in reality the Vedas are the 

Even_ the Vedne ure cunning priests who 

not reliable. earned their living by duping the 

ignorant and the credulous. With false hopes and promises 
the Vedas persuade men to perform Vedic rites, the only 
rangiblo benefit of which goes to the priests who officiate and 
enjoy the emoluments. 

But will not our knowledge be extremely limited and 

TcBtimony supported sometimes impossible, if we 

by inference is as un- do uot accept the woi'ds of the experienced 
certain as inference. i j , ^ 

and do not depend on expert advice? 

The Carvaka reply is that in so far as we depend on any 

authority, hecame we thifik it to be reliable, the knowledge 

obtained ib really based on mfeience: because our belief is 

generated by a mental process lilte this : This authorih- 

should be accepted because it is reliable, and -all reliable 

authority should be accepted. Being based on inference, 

knowledge derived from verbal testimony or authority is as 

precarious as inference. And as in the case of inference. 

so here we often act on Imowledge derived from authority 

on the wrong belief that it is reliable. Sometimes this belief 
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'NcritlonlAlly lo s\icc«a«fttl rrsaltp, ‘^oinolimcs U doe^' not 
Therefore, nntliorily or te‘»timony rennot be regarded afi n 
«t>fo and valid Roiiroe of knowledge. 

.\s neither inference nor nulhority con i)e proved to be 
reliable, perception must he regarded n« the only valid source 
of Knowledge (praniu^a). 


in. ^riTApiiYsics 

Metaphvpie^ the the<»ry <»f rt.dity. The Crir.*iil-a 
tlicorj of realil} follr.v.^. from the epi‘*ty- 
mological conchifion jn*'t discussed. If 
■ico^ it prTfiHTPj. perception is the only reliable source of 
knowledge, wc cm rationally assert only the reality of poi. 
ceptiblo ob]‘cct«. God, *oul, heaven, life heforo birth oi 
after death, and any nnperceived low (like ndr?(a) cannot 1 h 
believed in, boca«>*c they nro alt beyond perception. Material 
objects are the only o(»j‘cc(s wliosc cxi'tonce can bo perceived 
and whose reality can ho asserted. The Crir\’akaR, thus, conio 
to establish materialism or the thcorv' that matter is the onlv 
reality. 


1.* The World w Made of Four Elemenfs 

Regarding the nature of the material world most other 
Indian thinkers hold that it is composed of fivo kinds of 
elements fpaficabhuta), namely, other 
air rvayii), firo (ngni), watp. 
7ap) and earth (ks'ti). But tho Can'Skas 
rej'ect ether, because its existence cannot be perceived; it 
has to be infeircd. The niatcrml world is, therefore, hold to 
be compo'-Gd of the four perceptible elements. Not only 
non-living materia! objects but also living organisms, like 
plants and animal bodies, arc compo‘=^ed of tliese four elements. 
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by the combination of which they are produced and to which 
they are reduced on death. 

2. There is No Sotil 


iiut it may be asked, even if perception is the only 

source of knowledge, do we not have a 

The soul is nothing perception, called internal, 

hut the hving body, ^ \ i j r 

-with the quality of which gives an immediate knowledge ol 

consciousness. . , , , „ a i 

our mental states? And do v>e not 
perceive in these consciousness which is nowhere to be 
perceived in the external material objects? If so, does ;t 
not compel us to believe that there is in us some non-material 
substance whose quality is consciousness — the substance 
which is called soul or spirit (atma)? 

The Carvakas admit that the existence of consciousness 
is proved by perception. But they deny that consciousness 
is the quality of any unperceived non-material or spiritual 
entity. As consciousness is perceived to exist in the percep- 
tible living body composed of the material elements, it must 
be a (juality of this body itself. What people mean by a 
soul is nothing more than this conscious living body 
{caitanya-visista deha eva atma). The non-material soul is 
never perceived. On the contrary, we have direct evidence 
of the identity of the self with the body in our daily experiences 
and judgments like, T am fat’, ‘I am lame’, ‘I am blind’. 
If the T’, the self, were different from the body, these would 
be meaningless. 


But the objection may be raised : We do not perceive 
consciousness in any of the four material elements. How 
can it then come to qualify their product, the body? Id 
reply the Garvaka points out that qualities not present 
originally in any of the component factors may emerge 
■subsequently when the factors are combined together. Bor 
example, betel leaf, lime and nut, none of which is originally 



thi^ UHWhA 


(i > 


Tfd, conit to acquire » reddish ItupL \slun chevsed lo^ttlicr 
Or tMii tlic same iliinp placid muUi a difTcrcnt condition 
jnft\ <hNclop qvnliticK onpmalU ah^iu Tor i\auiplc 
niolii^ ^ (gudi), origmill} non intoMiant, b<conie;> intoxj 
tint \ihon Allowed to fcnneiit In a ainular \\ i} it is 
l»cKs lOf to think that tho material elctiientu combined m a 
pirtirulir wij gi'c rise to the coii'^cious li\ing bod) 
i oncti 11 ix*!-! is an epiphenomenon or b\L product of matter 
ihert no ciidencc of its existciict independint o** tbc bodv 
If tin exiRtenci of a eoiil apart from tht bod\ ib not 
pnn»(l there is no posBibih!> of proaing its immortalitv On 
the f ntnra, death of the bmh inians the end of tlu 
mdiMdunl \11 questions about proMons life, after lift 
rohirth, enjo)ment of the fruit** of lutions m heaitn or hell 
therthre become meaningless 

Ihrre ig Vo Ooil 


God, wliOit (Xistdict cannot be pcrceued, furt*. no 
I ttcr tlmn the soul llic mntcnal elements produce the 
world and tlio Bupposition of n creator i« unncccssar) ihc 
objection inaa he raised Can the material elements b\ 
tlicintthes gi\e rise to this wonderful world? Wc find that 
ticn Tin production of an object like an earthen jar requires 
m addition to cla) wluch is its matenul rausc, a potter who 
, ‘s tlic cfiicicnt caubc that Bhapes the 

Tr* toj fiositiOD of ^ 

(loi SB c-citor in un miterial into the desired form Tht 
Ufctstdn TLe viorld - . , » i x, > t 

come into Mlitcnco elements supph onl\ the material 

™n.l,r,t.on'”c'!'*i"T ''“'I""'® 

r fli e etoeni* au cflicient causc, like God as the shaper 

and d< signer who turns the material oleraonts into this 
wonderful world? In repU, the Carvuka states that the 
material elements themselves haae got eacli its fixed natuie 
<’svibha\a) It is bv the natures and laws inherent m them 
that thev combine togetlier to form this woild Tiiere is 
thiiF no necessity for God Then is no proof that the objects 
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of the world are the products of any clesigD. They can be 
explained more reasonably as the fortuitous products of the 
elements. The Carvakas, therefore, prefer atheism. 

In BO far as this Carvaka theory tries to explain the world 
only by nature, it is sometimes called naturalism (svabhav.a- 
vada). It is also called mechanism (yadrecha-Yada), because it 
denies the existence of conscious purpose behind the world and 
explains it as a mere mechanical or fortuitous combination 
of elements. The Carvaka theory on the whole may also !->e 
called positivism, because it believes only in positive facts or 
observable phenomena. 

y"' ■ rr-'r-- — :: t 


lY. Ethics 


Ethics is the science of morality. It discusses problems 
like : Wh&t is the highest goal or suminmi hormm man 
can achieve? • What should be the end of human conduct? 
What is the standard of moral judgment? The Carvaka? 
discuss these ethical problems in conformity with their 
metaphysical theories. 

Some Indian philosophers like the Mlraamsakas believe 
that the highest goal of human life is heaven (svai’ga) which 
is a state of unalloyed bliss that can he attained hereafter by 
performing here the A^edic riles. The Carvaka rejects this 
view, because it is based on the unproved existence of a life 

after death. ‘ Heaven ’ and ' hell ’ are 

Heaven ib n myth . 

and canrot be the the inventions ot the priests whose 
^'o.ii of life. professional interest lies in coaxing, 

threatening and making people perform the rituals. En- 
lightened men will always refuse to he duped by them. 

Alany otlier philosophers regard liberation as the highest 
, cfoal of human life. Liberation, again. 

Liberation as free- ' . ^ . 

(lorn from all pain, is IS conccived as the total destruction of 
.ni impossible ideal. • n i 

all suiierings. Some thmk that it can 
be attained only after death, wlien the soul is free from the 
body; and otliers believe that it can he attained even in 
tliis life. But the Carvaka holds that none of these views 


jHi cxiuaka iiuiocoru\ 


sUt)iK lo icAHon U liUmlton firt<3oni of huul fn nj 
itp Iv'Tidap lo pli>fHn! (.xt«i<nu il le Rlmird brcmisp thtrc 
1 “ n(> Hnt if iibfntKm (!^^ attiininrnt of n 

stato fri< fniij nil |njn, m thi*' ^<f^ life-, it i'j flln< nn 
imjK» s hit itVnl I'lii'if' mr in llii« lK>d> k Ik>U!u 1 ii|i \\Mli 
j)h n*- ufll »»< intii \V< t“in onU tn to ininimi*-* 
jnii\ 'ind mtirh pl^iMirr n** \m> c'\n Ijiho'-ttion 

in Om n^'i of or*tuph If of P«ff<*nnp^ rnn on!\ 

innn d^nlh ‘ '1 1 who In to ntlnm in lift ti ‘stnti frin 

frnn plriRurtw nnd pun*- h\ ri{.nroMRl\ ftipp'-f R^mf the 

•iiuut) niiiwtiit*.. Uimkinc tint il! 

I’J'xrjrr tb' rti . * r *i t r t 

I tiM »iib Mm il ph I'^nn nri'inp out of tlirir jrnfiru'ilinn 

tU ffllf fKJ'iiV <• r inntil willi pun, nrt likr fool? T'nr 

no ^\I«• imn votild ‘rtp-ol tin ktrnri hifniipf of it** hu^k 

nor piM up fitinp fieli iM^ui'-r tlorr nro InncR, nor rtnir 

to proM froj»^ hinti'-f ilim iiro nminnl® tt> clr«»lrm tin in ' 

nor Vltip rookin,.' hii food h-otiff* boj.'pnrR iniplit nik for i 

fliin ' If s\( rMUfiithtr thnl <mr tTieltnro i« ronfintd to 

tlj‘ cMi-ttiut of tlic l>o<U find to this hfp. \\p nu'Rt n^^'ard 

tin plfiuirt nti‘««np in tlie IkmIv 'ir the onK pood thinp 

uf <nn ohtun Wo fhimld not throw nwn> the opportnnitirR 

of enjoMnp thi* lift in tho futile hope of enjo\menl liere'ifitr 

‘ Itallnr i [iipion ttvlnv tlnn a pr'ieock tomorrow ’ ' A Ruri 

Rliell ^tourio) IS Ik ttt r tlnn n douhtfnl polden com ’ ’ Who n 

tint fool who would entnnl the iiione> in hind to the tintotU 

of oth^r^’ ’ “ Till pml of human life ip, therefore to nttain 

tin mnxirnmn ninnnnt of plcafuire m f/iK life, nvnidmp pain 

^s far T*- possihlt \ ptKid life is i hfo of inaxiinnin enjoviru nt 

\ pood aetion n one which leads tn n 

hihiKi of pleisun and n Ind nelitin n 

out which hrinpK nhoul more psm tlnn 

plr'i'^ure This Car^lka ethics mn'v hp called tlieieforo 

hedoni'-m oi thr Iheon tint pleasure i*. (he Inpheef pool 


' Miirjijatu (.\8 apavarph ItfhaipoU tutte 
KSma tiilra Clian Q 
-.'’PI II 
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Some Indian thinkers speak of the funr ends of human 
activity (pum^rtha), namely, wealth 
(arilia), enjoyment (kama), virtue 
'io's {raskp). (dhaniia) and liberation (raoksa). Of 

thejjc four, the Cfirvaka rejects the last two. Liberation in 
the sense of destniction of all sufferings can be obtained 
only by cleat}) and no wise man would willingly work for that 
end. Virtue and vice are distinctions made by the scriptures, 
w’no^e authority cannot be rationally accepted. Therefore 

neither liberation nor virtue should be 
*-”d. Wealth and enjoyment are 
the only rational ends that a wise man 
e.in t-iil to achieve. But enjoyment is tlic ultimate end; 
v,«-:>Itb is not an end in itself, it is good only as a means to 
enf n tnent. 



'iirn cxn\AKA iHiijO^orin 
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V. CONCI.USION 

Like the Kpicurcnus of Greece, the Cnrvakns jn India 
ln\c lK*eii more Imtcd linn understood 
ibJcsr.'s°rio”‘i°Dyn' t'nn'ika’ 111 llip mm .1 of iicoplo .it 
philwopby ig j trnn of rcpro^c}l But it n 

nsefiil for a student of philo‘?oph\ to rc«»rinl)cr as \^cll ulnt 
Indnn plii!osoph\ owes to the C.*in"ikfi Srcpticjsni or 
agnosticism is onlv the ixprcssion of a fro* mind tint rcfu‘-ea 
to accept traditional ^Msdotn without n thorough criliciRni 
Philosoph}, os critical spcculaMon, chiins to li\c chjcfi\ on 
free thought and the more U can «itnf^ the sceptic, the 
‘sounder can it hop( to he n> questioning the ‘oundness of 
popular nolionsi tlio Kcptie fcts new prohlcms, by the 
solution of which philosopliy becomes nchtr Knnt, one of 
the greatest pliilosophers of the West, nvognised hn debt to 
fcepttcis»n when ho declared ** The fi^plirisrn of Hume 
roused me from my dogmitic Bhimlwjr " And we iim\ sa\ 
that the Car>aka sirnihrly 8 a\ed Indian philosophy from 
dogmatism to a groat e\lenl As noted already , every 
system of Indian thought tried to meet Iho Cliaaka objee* 
tions and made the Caialkn a touchstom of its theories 
The >aluc of the Cilrvaka philosophy, therefore, lies directly 
111 supplying fresh philosophical probloiim and indirectly in 
compelling other thinkers to gi\c up dogmatism, and become 
critical and cautious in speculation as ^ 9 oll or in statement of 
views Finally, it may be noted tint the contribution of 
Car\aka epistemology is not insignificant Tho criticism of 
inference put in the mouth of the Car\"ika by his opponents 
reminds ns of similar criticism made in modern times against 
tho soundness of dednctive logic The C.lrvlka view that no 
inference can yield certain knowledge is tlie view of many 
contemporary Western thinkers like the pragmatists and 
logical positivists 
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What has made the Carvakas most disreputable to people is 
perhaps their ethics of pleasure. Pursuit of pleasure is not bj 
itself an object of condemnation: pleasure, in some foiin, is 
recognized as desirable by other .philosophers as well. It is 
condemned only when the nature of pleasure is coarse and the 
pleasure is wanted only for one’s o\\'n self. It is true that some 
GSrvakas advocate a' life of gross sensual pleasures. But ft 
distinction found sometimes between the cunning (dhiirta) and 
cultured (susiksita) Carvakas makes it likely that the Carvakas 
v-ere not all of the same gi’oss, uncultured type. There is 
evidence that the materialists devoted themselves also to the 
pursuit of more refined pleasures by cultivating, for example, 
the fine arts, the number of which is as large as sixty-four 
(catuh-sasti-kalah), according to Vatsyayana, a recognized 
hedonist and author of the famous Kama-sutTa. All materia- 
lists were not egoistic hedonists. Egoistic hedonism in its gross 
form is not compatible with social discipline. Xiife in society is 
impossible if man does not sacrifice a part of his pleasures for 
others Some Carvakas, we are told, regard the king as God. 
This imjjlies their great faith in the necessity of society and 
its head. This view is further strengthened when we find that 
7)olitical philosophy and economy (dandaniti and vartta) came 
to be incorporated at some stage in the philosophy of the 
Lokayatikas. It would appear from these facts that there were 
among the materialists of ancient India as cultured thinkers as 
we find among the positivists of modem Europe or the followers 
of Democritus in ancient Greece. 

The best positive evidence of refined hedonism is found in 
the ethical philosophy propounded by Vatsyayana in the second 
chapter of the Kdma-sutra. It is here that we find a great 
hedonist himself stating and defending his own views. ^ Though 
Vatsyayana believes in God and in life after death and, there- 
fore, is not .1 materialist in the ordinary sense, yet he may be 
regarded as one, according to a wider sense of the term, namely, 
one who tries to explain ‘higher phenomena by lower ones’.® 
Aatsyay.ana admits three desirable ends of human life (puru- 
surtha). namely, dharma. artha and kama (virtue, wealth and 
enjoyment), which should be cultivated harmoniously.® His 
materialist tendency consists in holding that dharnia and artha 


Thp date of Valsyaynna, according to some, is near about the 
bogitining of the Christian era, and Vatsyayana tells us that he is only 
summarising the views of a long line of previous writers, about a dozen in 

= >yidc James. Prdgmatisvi, p. 93. 

‘Pnrasparnsya nnupaghntaharii trivargam seveta.’ JTanio-.w/.. 1. 9. 3- 
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fire to be treated onlj ns rnmns to cnjoyrhtnt ubicb thcrc- 
'oro the uuprerae end Tlic element of refinement ni hi« 
tiedoni'-m con^istn In hi« <mpbn<ts on nelf control {brnlimncnrvnl 
nnd spjritunl discJplme (dimming n't well nn iirhnnit\ (nnsjonkn 
\Ttfj) without nhich huninn enjorment of plcn** Jri is reduced to 
'he le>el of benslly rn]o\mcnt TTr Bhons thnt nil plnsicnl 
<njovment (l^amM is ullimnte!% reducible to tin j.Tntifitntinn of 
the five Ren«es He further tlmt tlic Ritisfaction of the 

renees ts nccessnrv for the 'erv exiBtonee of tin bodv (^srirn 
Bthiti) Ido tht. sstisfftction of imnjjtr * But h< nlso mnintains 
thnt the rensen must be eduented disciplmel nnl cuUiired 
throuch o trnininR m the Bixt\ four fine nrts Thts frnmm^ 
•iliould bo Riven onK nflir o icrfoii bus dcvotnl tin tnrher p'lrt 
of hiR life to nhsolutc self continence nnd Btudv IIil Vedns nn I 
the other RubKidinrv brnnel cb of h immc He jvotuts out thnt 
mthoul culture humon enjoyment would hi indi«tmi;uislmb1e 
from beastlv pleasures lo the impitient hedonist who would 
not forgo present comfort niid would not underpo nn\ tod for 
fuluro enjo\mcnt in this life VAt«\«\nni jioints out thnt bucIi 
A ttitude would be suienlnl Tor tins would pre\ent n mnn even 
from the tod of cuUivntion nnd nowin^ seeds m the hope of tlu 
fuluro enjoyment of n crop In fo\our of regidnlion of tin 
dcfiire for cnjo\*mcnt he pomtn out with histoncn! exnmples 
thnt inordinnte desire inconsistent with the principles of 
uhnrmi nnd wealth let Is to rum nnd nnniinlntcs the chnnccs 
of Ml enjovmenl In ftupjtorl of scientific utudv of the eondilionw 
and monns of enjovment he urges lihe n mo<hrn suentifir 
man thnt soino Rcicnco is nt the root of every sueicfiRful praclict 
and thnt thouf,h nil jicrRons tnnv not etud^ BCicncu they nro 
benefited by the ideas which nnconscioush nnd indirccth filter 
down to the masses among which the few sctentists hvc We 
find then thnt A^itsyfivana represents Indian licdoni«m at its 
best It \9> ^vetbttps to tbiwVcta of this kind that t\vo wwww 
cultured licdonists* (susikMlii curviihn) was applied 

In tho earl} Buddhist pcripturcs als) wo come across shoit 
references to some ficeptics agnostics sophists nnd mntennhstR 
whom Buddlm had to confront nnd who inny bo regnrded ns cun 
iimg (dhurta) Cirviikos In the SiimnfifinihoH suttn nre men 
tioned (a) ono Purnnn Knssnpn who demes moTnl responaibihty 
virtue and vice, (b) one Afnkkhnli Gosula who denies free will nnd 
tho possibility of mornl effort, (c) ono Ajita Ivcsaknmbnli who 
lenches the mntcnnl origin nnd destriictibility of mnn the futilitv 
of good action nnd the unpossibiht} of knowledge nnd (d) out 
Safijaya Belatthiputtn who would neither affinn nor deny nor 

I YaAodbara the commentator on K&ina caplaming this 

mentions that non satisfact on of tho senses might Icaif to diseases I ba 
insanity (nnmSda) Vide commentary on 1 2 46^ 
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affirm and deny i\b the same time, nor even admib thab he neither 
affirms nor denies, anything. 

In a recently discovered manuscript called Tattvopaplava- 
■si-thha (now available in print; in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) we 
ihave an interesting specimen of Indian absolute scepticism. 
'The author, Jayara^i, probably of the 8th century A.D., 
is believed to be a Carvaka (or Lokayatika) of an extreme type. 
He carries the scepticism of the ordinary Carvaka to its 
logical conclusion by challenging the validity of even perceptual 
knowledge and refusing to accept the existence of even 
the physical elements. With a relentless destructive dialectic 
he exposes the defects of all the usuallj’^ accepted sources of 
knowledge. He concludes, like an anti-intellectuali.st prag- 
matist, that even on the denial of all theoretical principles and 
doctrines practical life will go on as ever with unreflective ease,* 

^ “Tadevam upaplutesu tattvegu aviclrita-ramaniyah sarve ryavaharS 
ghatante,” — Op. Gif., p. 125, 
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of absolute perfection, tlirougb personal effort, is for him not 
a mere speculation but a promise repeated by the life of 
every liberated saint. 

In course of time tiic followers of Jainism were divided 
into two sects well known now as the 
jSsin'^vctimW Svetambaras and tho Digambaras. The 
and Digambara. difference between them lies, however, 

not so much in tlie basic philosophical doctrine.s as in some 
minor details of faitli and practice. The teachings of the 
Jinas are accepted by botli the sects. But the Digambaras 
are more rigorous and puritanic, while the Svetambaras are 
more accommodating to the common frailties of men. The 
Digambaras hold, for example, that ascetics should give up 
all possessions, even clothes, whereas the Svetambaras hold 
that they should put on white clothes.^ Again, according 
to the Digambaras, a saint who has obtained perfect 
knowledge needs no food, and women cannot obtain libera- 
tion (without being bom once more as men). The Svetam- 
baras do not accept these views. 

Jainism possesses a vast literature, mostly in Prakrta', 
The canonical or authoritative works 
accepted by all sects are said to contain 
the teachings of the last Tirthankara, MahavTra. They are 
too many to be mentioned here. Much of the early 
literature has been lost. When Jainism bad to defend itself 
against the criticism of other schools, it adopted, for this 
purpose, the technical philosophical terminology of Sanskiit 
and thus developed its literature in Sanslcrit as well. 


Jaina Literature. 


The philosophical outlook of Jainism is common-sense 
realism and pluralism. The objects perceived b}^ us are 
real,' and they are many. The world consists of two kinds 


^ Digambara means space-clad or nude and ‘Svetfimbara’ white- 

robed. 
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of rcility, ind non-living. E\cr> living being has 

~ a spint or fT soul fjiwi), however imper- 
Th® ^jhilo9opWc&l (cot itR bod> maj bo Avoidanco of 
otrtlooic of injurj to Itfe (aliinisa) pliijs, there- 

fore, an important role in Jama ethics Along Tvith this 
rc-»pcct for hfo thcro is m Jainism another great clement, 
nainelj , respec t for tho opinion of otUora This last 
iltitudc IB pntified h^ a metaphysical theory of reality as 
nmny-faced (oneKantavlda) and a consequent logical 
doctrin e, (syadvli^a'l that every judgment is Bnlqect to some 
condition and limitation, and vanons judgments about the 
name reality may, therefore, bo true, each m its own sense, 
subject to ifs own condition 

The phdosoplij of tho Jamas nmy bo conveniently 
discussed under three topics, up Epistemology (or theory 
of knowledge including Txigic), Metaphysics, and Ethics 
and Itoligion 


n Tlio Jaiha Tupouy oi Knowivdqf 
1 The V^oture and Kinds 0 / Knoiolcdjjr 

ConscumsuGfis m the inseparable essence of every soul, 
iccording to the Jamas, it is not, as 
esMnw^^orthe fbo Cat^akas liold, a mere accidental 

property, arising only under some 
conditions Moreover, consciousness is conceived like tlip 
sun’s light, capable of manifesting itself and every thing 
else unless some obstruction prevents it 
id Si'?b, f™*" reaching ,ts object Hod there 
been no obstacles, tho soul would have 
been omniscient Omniscience la a potentiabt y ^ 


Tt 3oaui Bva p^m bhivai 
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in every soul. As it is, however, we find that ordinary 
souls are all more or less ignorant, their knowledge is 
limited. The Jainas hold that this limitation is due to the 
obstacles created by difterent karmas which obstruct in 
different degrees the natural consciousness of the soul and 
thus deprive it of its omniscience. The body, the senses 
and the mind (manas) are all constituted bj^ karmas and the 
soul’s power is limited by them. 


Like other thinkers, the Jainas admit the twofold 
classification of knowledge into imme- 

Immediatc and diate and mediate (aparoksa and 
mediate knowledge. pg.voksa). But they point out that what 

is ordinarily regarded as immediate knowledge is only 
relatively immediate. Perception of external or internal 
objects tlirough the senses (mdrij'a) or mind (manas) is 
immediate as compared with inference. Still such know- 
ledge cannot be said to be absolutely immediate, because 

even here the soul knows through the 
Tno kinds of imme- medium of something else, the senses 
or manas. In addition to such ordinary 
or empirical (vyavaharika) immediate 
knowledge, there is also a really or 
absolutely (paramarthika) immediate knowledge, which 

a soul attains, by removing its karma obstacles. In such 
knowledge the soul’s consciousness becomes immediately 
related to objects, without the medium of senses, etc,, 

simply by the removal of the karmas that prevented it 

trom reacliing those objects.^ Three different kinds of 


dioto knowledge, ordi 
neiy immediate and 
really immediate. 


Daih Jniua mileib like Uindsvaml confine ‘apaioksa’ only to the 
^uls immedmfp knowledge without any medium. Latei writers like 
liemaolwndro o'ltend it to ordinary sense perception as well, as most other 
Imhtin logicians do. _ To jnstify the narrower sense ‘aksa’ is interpreted as 
Jiya and not mdnyn as ordinarily e.xplained (vide Gnnaratna’s Com. on 
i>ao-(/nr'OJ)o, verse -35). 
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■Aicli r(oIiy miinedmto knowicdgt nrc diBtmguislied Wlieii 
1 person has pirtmlh deslrojtd and 
niup immcdi.u nllistd llic influences of karniaa ht 
m.aU prrsT. acqunea lilt i»«cr of knonmg objects 

uluch Iia\e foims hut urr too distant or 
mmtiti oi ob'^tuit to be obsci\cd b> the eeiwcs or mona^ 
bucli imiuodntt knn^sledgc b> the unaided «!Oid is however, 
livutrd i*. Its objLCts are limited and therefore, it is called 
flrodh»;nfi»in' (limited knowledge^ \gain when o perpon 
Ins o\<.rcomc hatred jealous) etc (which create obstaclcfe 
tliat stand in the wn\ of knowing otlicr minds), he can 
ha^c direct acet s to the picscnl and past thoughts of 
otlup- This knowledge is called munah par\ ija'" (entering 
a iinnd; But wlitn oil 1 annas tlmt ohstnict knowledge 
arc tomplotel) remoted from the soul there arises in it 
absolute knowledge ot oininsciencc lliis is called kc\nlu 
jiiana Onlj the Iibented pouIs ha\e such knowledge * 

1 licst art then the three kinds of e\truordmar> jr 
e\tra stnsoiw perceptions which are 
luuncdntc par excellence But m addi 
tiun to these there are the two kinds 
of oidmin knowledge possessed by un 
astngejtiRou J hese irc called inati and 6ruta Ihere 
aie difiirciicL^ of opinion imong Jama writcis legaiding 
the exict meanings of thee tcims But ordinarily inati 
13 takin to mein an\ kind of knowledge which we can 
oblnn through the spnees oi tlirough mams'* Thus 
undersUfd mati includes ordinary immediate knowledge (oi 
internal md external peic^ption), memory, recognition and 
inference ^ ‘5nita is knowledge obtained from nuthorlt^ 

Jilt Tninia gwe an account of the process by which ordinarv 
{lercentKn takes plocc and is letnined^ At firsf there is only 

* \ ida TatCflirttfodUtgamo sutra Chap I buItqs 9 12 21 29 
*■ lit 3 Ibxd 1 18 * Ibid 1 15 


Or2ioat> jnjtnt'diaie 
ant rcpl if« Vnow 
lodge 
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a distinct sensation, say of a sound. It is not yet known what 
it means. ITiis primary state of consciousness is called 
avagraha {i.e., gi'asping the object). Then arises the quej^; 
“What is this sound?” This questioning state of the mind 
is called iha (i.e., query). Then comes a definite judgment like 
“This is the sound of' a car.” This is called avaya (removal 
of doubt). Then what is ascertained is retained in the mind. 
This retention is called dharana (i.e., holding in the mind). 

Sruta, the second kind of ordinary knowledge is mostly 
interpreted as knowledge obtained from what is heard from 
others.^ This includes all kinds of knowledge derived from 
spoken or widtten authority. As the understanding of any 
authority is dependent on the perception of sounds or written 
letters, 6ruta is said to be preceded by mati. 

It is pointed out, further, that these two kinds of ordinary, 
knowledge (namely, mati and 6ruta)^ as well as the lowest 
kind of immediate extraordinary knowledge (namely, avadhi), 
are not absolutely free from chances of error. But the two 
higher kinds of immediate extra-sensory Imowledge (mana^- 
paryaya and kevala) are never liable to any error. 

Por ordinary purposes, the Jainas accept the general 
view that there are three pramanas, namely, perception, 
inference and testimony (i.e., authority).^ 

2. The Gdrvdka Vieio Criticised 


In accepting non-perceptual sources of knowledge like 

inference and testimonv, the Jaina writers feel it necessarv 

to justify their view by refuting the Caiwaka theory that 

perception is the only source of valid knowledge.® They 

T r . , . ask : If a Can^aka were called upon to 

Interenre is not in- ^ 

valid. F.ven the Car- show why even perception should not be 
Taka Iheory presnp- • . t . , 

poses inierence rejected as an invalid source of know- 

ledge, what would he say? He would 
either remain silent and thus confess that he has no reason 


^ Vide TativarthS^higama-sutra, 1.20. 

_= Vide Nyayavatara-vivrti (p. 4, 's. 0. Vidvabhosana’s ed.t: 

promanani pratyaksannmana-^abdani.’ 

r, j - , P''^‘>^i^yo-lia'>nala-martanda‘, Chap. 2 (Nimaya-Sagara. 2nd ed. 1941); 
Siiarlnfiflamar,!at=.. Verse 20 and Hejnehaodra’s Com. thereon. 
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lo ^upl) 0 rt liib view, or hoW that |>crccplion is salid because 
it is 1501 inisleailing. If he adopts the first course, lus 
u>w‘ is a mere ipse dirit, an opinion nnsupiwrlcd by reason, 
and, tbiTcfore, not acceptaWe. If be adopts the second 
allcmn*vi\e, tlicn be snpportb his^vicw;_by a reason 
t hervfory, be i s bini'^oU lading the help of inference 
l^csides, if t!ie Crir\.ika aibnits that jierceptTorr is valid' 
oocause U is iincomr^irted and not misl£admg,^or similar 
le^i'^nitrinferencc and tesiiinony al^o should be accepted. If 
the CanTika sa^ llnK.lhal infertiice and {pstrinony are 
{-ometimes miplciding, tlicn it is po?^iblc to jwinl out that 
even jKTcoption is sometimes initkading. So the onU 
reasonable co nclusio n is lh«at^, »][?}' of knowledge, 

bo It jicrception or infurcncc or testimony, ^should be 
regarded n8~vul!d 'liwo far ns it yield*? a knowledge tbol 
doe s not 'provo ihlOeeding. Tlie criterion of \abdhy should 
l>e llio lunnony (paiiivudil oT l-ndtvlcdge with tlio praclical 
conbetpicnces to wbicbji.-le.id8. 


Morco\cr, when the Crir\Hl:a denies the oxistcnce of 
non-pcrccptible objwts like lifc-afler-deatli, lio goes boyond 
perception and infers the non-cxistonce of the objects 
from tile fact of ilicir non-perception. Kvon when tlie 
Cdiaaka sajs about perception in general that it is \alid, be 
goes be\ond the ]>ercei\cd cases of perception found to be 
valid in the past and infers, from general similanty, 
something about the future unpercoived caFe.s of perception 
as well. Similaily, when the Ciinaka argues witli bis critics, 
he infers their thoughts from their expressions • for othenvisi' 
tlic Carvaka could not take part in any discussion. Hence 
the Catw aka ^iew that perception is the only _yaW source 
ot knowledg e, is notjcorrcct. 
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The Jabm Theonj of jbide/vicnt 


(i) Syadvada or the Theory that Every Judgment is 

Illative 


'I’lip Jainas point out that the different kinds of imme- 
diate and mediate knowledge that we 

Even,- judgment ex- , • . , ^ 

presses one aspect of possess about objects show that every 

rdiw^^nd^siSfe^to ohject has innumerable clmvnctersT Av 
some condition. omniscient being can obtain (through 

k'evala-jna ‘.a) an immediate knowledge of an object in 
all its innumerable aspects. But imperfect beings look at 
objects from one particular point of view at a time and 

have consequently the knowledge of only one aspect or 
character ot the thing, ^uch partial knowledge about some 
■one of the innumerable aspects of an objec t is called bv t lie 
Jaina writers ‘naya’.^ Judgment (paramarsa) based on 
such partial knowledge is also called a ‘naya’.'’' Every 
judgment that we pass in daily life about any object is. 
therefore, tme only in reference to the standpoint occupied 
and the aspect of the object considered. It is because we 
forget this limitation and regard our judgments as uncondi- 
tionally true, that we come to quarrel and disagree very 
often in life. The story of the blind men who formed their 
ideas of an elephant by touching its legs, ears, tail and 
trank respectively and thus came to quarrel about the real 
shape of the animal, illustrates this trath. They quarrelled 
because each thought that his knowdedge was the only 
true and complete knowledge and should be accepted 

»a etc.’ 

matah ” ^ NyayavatSra, verse 29; “Ekade4a-vi^isto’rttia nayasya vi^yo 

eamvedanam arohayati, iti nayali pramana- 
prarjfte-nittarakalabhavi Daramursfah.” 7Jiinf/p,r\ntArn.^;^ , ^ 
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unconditionally. The quarrel wa‘« over a*> hoon as each of 
them realized that his knowledge was only of one of tlio many 
parts of the animal. 


The variou*; sy^stcius of philosophy which give different 

accounts of the universo fiimilarly ocenpv 
DJirpn-ut of ^ ^ i- 

pWlcfophy repweot difTereiil points of view and discover 

rSiSr.' tl'i" different ntpreth of tlie rnany-pidca 
universe. They quarrel bccaiiBo they 
do not bear in mind that each account is true only from its 
own Etandpoint, and is subject to certain conditions. They 
fail to realize, therefore, that the different views may be 
tmo like the diffcicnt description*; i^'-thc elephant. 

/ 

' In view of these facts, the Jamas insist that even; 
- . . iiidffincnt (nava) should be onalified^bv 

E^cry ludpncnl ^ 

(tbouM be qualified by some Word like somohow (BVjit; I.C., 

how’ '(aith''«prell in^soine_^flpecp, bo that the limitation 

Inp ronditlcnality. judgment and the possibility of 

other alternative Judgments from other points of view may 
be always clearly borne in inind7^l7or example, instead of 
a Judgment like '* The elephant is like a pillar '% it should 
be said, Jo remove tlic clmncc of confusion, “ Somehow 
(i.e., in respect of its legs), the ele phant js J ike,a_‘^ llar 
Sinuhiily, Qu a black eo.rtbc.w c.t:iEtlwg Iw w 

room at a particular time, we should not assert uncondi- 
tionally, “ The jug exists ”, but sbould i-athor say, '* ££mc^ 
the ju g exists ” , which w’ould remind us that the 
judgment ii, true only with regard to the many conditions 
of space, time, quality, etc., under which the Jug exists. 
The qualified judgment ” Somehow, the Jug exists ” (sySd 
ghatah nsti) would prevent the possibility of the misappre- 
hension that the pot exists at nil times or in every place, 
or that a pot of any other colour, shape, etc., exists. The 
unqualified judgment, ” Tlie Jug exists ”, leaves the possibi- 
lity of sucli misapprehension. 
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The theory of the Jainas has come to be known as 
syadvada. It is the view that every 
This view is ealied ordinary judgment (passed by imperfect 
syadvada, minds like ours) holds good only of the 

particular aspect of the object/'judged and .of the point of 
view from whicli the judgment is passed. 


This view is called 
ing with the Western 
view that every judg- 
mont relates to a 
particular universe of 
discourse whoso con- 
stituents are too many 
to be mentioned. 


This Jaina view is quite in keeping with the view accepted by- 
Western logicians generally, namely,^ that' 
every judgment is passed in a particular' 
universe of discourse or context and must 
be understood only jn reference thereto. 
The universe of discourse is constituted by 
different factors like space, time, degree, 
quality, etc., which are left immentioned 
partly" because they are obvious and partly 
because they are too many to be stated exhaustively. Now, if 
these conditions cannot be exhaustively enumerated, as some 
modern logicians like Schiller also admit, it is good fo r the s alm 
c^preejsign to qualify the judgment explicitly "hy, a wo rd lik e 
‘somehow’ (syat).^ 

The principle underlying ‘syadvada’ makes Jaina thinkers 
catholic in their outlook. They entertain 
This mahes accept the views of other philosophers 

^cathSlic \ndto°Snl different possible versions of the universe 

''vV'' 7 tf - ' from diffei’ent points of view. The only 
. thing that the Jainas dislike in other thinkers is the dogmatic 
claim of each that he alone is in the right. This claim, amount'; 
to the fallacy of exclusive predication (ekanta-vada). Against 
i such a fallacy of philosophical speculation a protest has been' 
raised recently in America by the Neo-realists who have called it 
the fallacy of exclusive particularity.® But no Western or 
, Eastern philosopher has so earnestly tried to avoid this error in 
j practice as the Jainas have done. 


(ii) Saptahliahginaya or the Seven Jf'orms of Judgment 

Ordinarily ,^logic distinguishes two kinds .oL-judgment, 
affirmative and negative. The Jainas 
coStionaT^°iSion1 distinguish seven’ kinds of judgmeni 

including these two. Any object may be 
described affirmatively by a judgment which predicates of it 


^ ‘Syat’ (=‘kathaficit’) means ‘in some respect’. 
- The New Realism, pp, 14-16. 
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any of the charactcni it jjospcssos, or it may bo described 
negatively by n jtidgmcnl which denies of it characters 
belonging to other objcclR hut absent in thin.' Tlicse hvo 
are tin* nnirmativc and negative judgments ordinarily recog- 
nized; but the Jainaa qualify each with Voincljow* (ByiU) 
to cmpha Rizo i ts co nditional or relative character. AnirinaVive'' 
judg ment s about a jtig, for example, would he like Vomehotr 
t lie jug is in the room* (t.c,, in the room at a particular plaor 
and particular time, and as a jug of a jvirticular description). 
'somchoic the jug is red’ (i.r.» not always red hut only during 
a particular time or under particular circumstances and the 
red is of a specific shade, etc.). The general form of all 
affirmative judgmentr, can then be 
^ hymtUdicalK icprCbonlcd os ‘soviehoir 
ffisV (syat asU). Again, negative judg- 
ments about an object would be like * somehow ’lM6 j af~tgliot. 
outside the lonmMfncaning that the jar of that particular 
T;ln(!7*nt that particular time, etc., i.s not outside); ‘somchotr 
the jar h not black’ (i.c., not bhick at that particular space 
and lime and under tboso conditions, 

“ etc.). Wo find then that the general 
not r (fjii nft«li). ® 

form of all negativo judgmenta.is Lsru?ie^. 

how S is not P’ (wyat nuRti). _ 

When, however, we have to dcpcribo the complex fact 

, that the jar is sometimes red and some- 
(8) ‘Bofnebow S_ifl 

and ois^ia^.not. T’ times not, wc must have a compound 
B8ti caHu^ii c»). T"!'! , t • t 

jvKigmcnl UKo somehow the jar is and 

also is not red’. The general form of this judgment would, 
therefore, he *sp)nehoin^J^ and also is not P* (syat nstijca, 
uasti^ah This is the third form of judgment recognized by 
.Taina logic. This form is obtained by combining successively 


* Fide Onpamtna'a Com., op. eit. <pp. 210-20, Aaiatic See. etl.) : 
"Iha dvidh& tartbandho'eiHvcna BSetiiven& cft. Tatra erapary&yairastUTcns 
eothbandha^ parapar^&jaista nSsUt^cna.” 
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the points of view of .the first two judgments into one compo- 
Ssite point of view. The necessity of such compound judgment ’ 
lies in the need of a compreliensive view of the positive and , 
the negative characters of an object. ' 

A jar is black when raw, and red when it is baked. 

But if we are asked, what is the real 
(4) ‘Somehow S is , . , t'- n 

indescribable’ (s y 5 t colour of the jar always or under all 

avaktawyam). conditions, the only honest reply wmuld 

be that the jai’ cannot be described then, i.e., under the 

conditions of the question. Under such circumstances when ' 

we are forced to predicate simultaneous^, of an}’’ object, 

characters which are incompatible, being contrary or contra- , 

dictory. our judgment, according to the Jainas, would be of^ 

the general form "somehow S is indescribable’ (sj’at avakta- 

vyam). This is the fourth kind of judgment recognized by 

Jaina logic. 


Eecognition of this fourth form of judgment js of great 
philosophical value. It points out. first, that though an object 
can be described from different standpoints, in different aspects 
separately or successively, it cannot be described at all, if no 
such distinction of standpoint and aspect is made. An object in 
general is an indescribable entity. Secondly, this also points 
out that philosophical wisdom does not always consist in the’ 
^ability to answer a question by a straight affirmative or negative, 
but also in realising that some questions, by their very nature, i 
are unanswerable. Thirdly, the recognition of this foim of 
judgmeiif '^ows that the Jaina logic does not violate the principle 
of contradiction. On the contrary, it shows that obedience to 
this law makes the Jaina confess that incompatible characters 
cannot be sipiultaneously predicated of anv subject in the sarrie 
aspect. ' • 


The other three, of the seven forms of judgment, arc 

, obtained by combining successively each 

(o) Somehow S is « , ,, 

P ond is also indes- Ihe first three standpoints with the 

Thus by combining the first 

and the fourtli successively, we get the 

fifth form of judgment, ‘somehow S is P and is also indes- 
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cnbablc' (sjSt nsti ci, a\akti\\»tii cn) When we cduflnler 
together, from a comprel>cnw\« point of mcu, tho fact tint 
a jug n eonietimes re^» hut also that %\ithout reference to 
anj particular time or state it cannot he dcBcnbccl as ha\ing 
an} prodicahlo character, our judgment is of tlie form, 'The 
jug IB pomehov; red hut is somehow inde'yinhahU 
,orBo»cW 6 1. Sim'I'-rl'. combining ngmn tlio Ecconfl 
not 1* toiAi tifo Id the fourlli fitandjiomt #urec5^icrlt/ 

«C In'C tlic Rixtl' juilgmcnt of tin 
general form, ‘SomcUoi^ « nol V and m oIto indc'eribable' 

' (sjat nrSu o, mrabtavyoih cal LaatU, 
r^snJ combining succmicfly Ibo tbird vMth 

Xl tlie foxRU' Po"'! ect 

n aTiiki»Tj«ui ca) fcicnlli foiTO of judgment, ‘gomchow 
S ts P, aUo ts not P, nnd wjpdescnbable too* (s)at asti 
ca, nasti ca, nvnkla\ynih ca) 


If we combine *imuhaneow*ty nni of Iho first Ihreo points of 
. , , Mcw with the fourth, inBlcnd of dome so 

pwwWe, ^ *uccc»BiTely, uo shoil )m\o m each ensG Dm 

* eimultnncous predicntion of incompntiblo 

characters (hko 'is nnd is indcscnbnblo’, or 'is not nnd ib 
indescribable*, or ‘is, is not nnd js indcscribnblo’) ITenco m 
each COSO tlio judgment would be tlio saifio m form os m the 
fourth COSO, nnmelj, ‘Somehow R/fs indescrihoblo* (sjot 
uvaktavyam) ^'Therefore though Dmfo nro_mmimilTnblo aspects 
q f _ cscry thmg. *"the__formB of T^uld bo onh soicn^ 

neither moro nor Icss'^ ■" ' 


To sum up, Jnina logic recognizes the following seven 
kinds of conditional judgment (eaptnbli^nglnaya) 

(1) Somehow, S is P (^ut obti) 

(2) Somehow, S is not P (syat nusti) ^ 

(3) Somehow, S is P, and la also not P (sjut asti ca, 
naoti ca) 

(1) Somehow, S is indescribable (syat avaktavyam) 

(5) Somehow, 8 is P, and is also mdefacnbiblQ (syat asti 
ca, avaktavyain ca) 
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and, therefore, 
pragmatic 


not 


(6) Somehow, S is not P, ami is also indescribable (syat 
nasti ca, avakiavyaih ca). 

(7) Somehow, S is P, and is also not P, and also 
indescribable (syat asti ca, nasti ca, avaktavyam ca). 

The Jaina doctrine of syadvada ig sometimes compared with 
the pragmatism of some Western thinkers, 
Syadvada is realistic jg pragmatic logician, like 

Schiller, also recognizes the truth that nc 
judgment is true or false without ])articuln! 
reference to its context and purpose. Even a so-called self- 
evident judgment, like ‘A square is not a circle’, or ‘Tw'o and 
two are four', is true only in a s])ecific seiise, according to 
Schiller. This is a striking point of resemblance. But there is a 
very great difference also which should j)ot be forgotten. The 
•lainas are roaliuls, but the pragmatists have a distinct idealistic 
bias. According to tbo Jninas, the different judgments about 
an object are not simply different subjective ideas of the object, 
but they reveal the different real aspects of the object. The 
Jainas would accept, therefore, a realistic view of truth'-which / 
is rejected by all thoroughgoing pragmatists. ^ 

The Jaina syadvada is sometimes compared with the Western 
theory of relativity. There are two kinds 
It is a kind of rela- q£ velativity, idealistic (as of Protagoras, 
S“’«t Berkeley, Schmer) jn<l reelirtie (es of 

Wiutehead or Boodm). And it the Jama 
is to be called a relativist, he must be understood to be of the 
realistic type. Our judgments about things are relative — but 
relative to or dependent upon not simply the mood of the judging 
mind, but upon the relational characters of the many-sided 
reality itself. 

Another misunderstanding often found is the interpretation 

T. . , ... of the Jaina word ‘svat’ as ‘mav be’. Tin®, 

would impart a sceptical or agnostic lorro 
(to the Jaina theory, and make it look like the view of the Greelc 
I sceptic Pyrrho who also recommended the qualification of every 
judgment with a phrase like ‘may he’. But it should be noted 
that the Jaina is not a sceptic. Tt is not the uncerbainty^jii a 
judgment, but its conditiqnal or relative character, ,tbaj„js 
expressed by the addition of (he qualifying particle ‘syat’. 
Subject to the conditions or tJie universe of discourse under 
which any judgment is made, tlie judgment is valid beyond all 
doubt. There is, therefore, no room for scepticism.^ 


* ‘ Ya tha va 8 fchi t ar tha vy ava say a vupa rh 
PrameyaJcavialam.irtanda, p* 164. 


hi saihvedanahi nramunam’ 


_ 2 ^ For the statistical implication of Syadvada vide P. G. Mahnlanobis's 

article, The Foundations o'" Statistics’, DMcUcc, International Keview of 
Philosophy of Knowledge, 15-6-64, Switzerland. 
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HI. Thk Jaina MnTArirYSics 


The Jainas hold that every object known by us has innu- 

mcnible characters (ananta,-diiarmakain 

pistes \n vastu). Let us try to understand a little 

numerable cbaractera, clenrlv tlic implication of this vie^ 

posuiTc and ncgstiTO. - *■ 

t Ever>* ob ject is wha^it is because of its 
positive and neg ative characters. The positive ch aracters 
which determine, for example, an object like a man, are his 
size, colour, sliape, wciglit, constitution, heredity, family, 
race, natiopality, education, employment, place of birth, date 
of birth, habitation, age, etc., and the number less relations he 
bears to the uncountable othcr;jobjecj8__pf tho world. The 
negative characters winch determine the^man consist of what' 
he is not. To know liim fully, wo should know how he is 
{fi^inguished from everything else; wo should know, for 
example, that he is not a European, nor a Chinese, nor a 
Negro, etc., that ho is not a Christian, nor a Mohammedan, 
nor a Zoroastrian, etc., not dishonest, not foolish, not 
•selfish, etc. As the ne g ativ e_cba racter B of the.man.consist , 
m his distinctions from all other objects in the universe, thel 
nunaber of ibeso would, therefore, ^be far greater than that 
of the positive ^nracteis.* 

If we consider, then, an object in the light of its own 
^ positive characters and also in the light 

MoreoTer, it ac- - i . 

quires new characters tno cnaracters of all other objects 
with chauges in tima. absent in it, iho object would 

no longer appear to bo a simple thing having only a limited 
number of qualities, as we ordinarily take it to be. The 
object, on the contrary, turns out to bo one pos sessed. .of 
unlimited characters. But when, moreover, the element of 


\ avaparyayfih parapaTjaySatu vySvrttirupS anantfi, anante- 

bliyo dravyebhyo rjSvrttitvat,” Ga^aratM On Sad, versa 55, p, 214. 
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time is taken into consideration, and it is remembered that 
„ . • u the object takes on new characters witlr 

Hence an object -nas ■* 

infinite characters. the change of time, the object is found 
really to possess infinite characters (anantadharma) . 

Jaina writers, therefore, remark that be who knows mu 
object fully, knows every thing. Only an 
canr\?rafor““Sw omniscient person (kevall) can have such 
on object fully. ^ • complete knowledge of an object. For 

practical purposes (vyavahara) a partial knowledge of what 
an object is or is not, is, of course, quite sufficient. But this 
should not make us think, as we do, that a finite object is 
realty possessed of limited characters. Nor should we think 
tliat our ordinary Imowledge about it is complete and perfect. 


/•''V' 


1. The Jaina. Conceptioii of Snhsiance \ 


We have just seen that objects have manj^ characters. 

A substance is pos- As in common conversation so also in 
changing°^ philosophy a ..distinction is made between 

characters (gunas) and characters (dharma) and that which 
. changing modes ' . , 

(paryayas), possesses the characters (dharmp. .The 

latter is generally called a substance (dravya). The Jaina« 
accept this common philosophical view of substance. But 
they point out that there are two kinds of characters 
found in every substance, essential and accidental. The 
essential characters of a substance remain in the substance 
as long as the substance remains. Without these the 
substance will cease to be what it is. Consciousness, for 
example, is an essential character of the soul. Again, the 
accidental characters of a substance come and go; the}^ succeed 
one another. Desires, volitions, pleasure and pain are 
such accidental characters' possessed by the soul-substance.^ 
It is through such characters that a substance undergoes 
change or modification. They may also be called, therefore, 
modes. The Jainas call an essential unchanEriner character 

! 
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guna, and an accidental, cbanging character parjayu oc 
substance yis defin ed, therefore, as t ha t w h icb^ 
possesses q^ualities (^guna^),^^^'eIl^as_mode^ (E%*'yayas), ‘ ) 
The'~\vorJd is composed of substances of different kinds. 

In so far as the essential^characters, 
Cimtig® ftQd perma- of the ultimate substances are abidin g, 
Sor^reaY’ the World is permanent, an^ui so far as 

tHe^accidentaf characters undergo modi-. 
fi cation,^t he world also changes. The Jamas, therefore, hold 
that those philosophers like the Banddhas, wh o say that 
there is nothing really jiermanent^ in the nniverse, and 
that everything changes from moment to moment (k^anika- 
radal, are one- sid ed and dogmatic.^^ Eq ual ly misUken^ also 
are philosophers, like the monistic Yedantins, w ho declare. 
t hat cha nge is unrea l and that Keality is absolutely unchang- 
ing (nitya-vada).* Each of them looks at one side fekanta) 
or^reaUTy only and thus commits the fallacy of exclusive 
predic ation. Change and permanence are both real. It 
should not be thought contradictory to say that a particular 
substan^ (or the universe as a whole) is both_ subject to 
change and free from it. Change is true of the substance 


^ in one respect (syat), whereas permanence is true in 
a nother resp e ct (sj^a t). contradiction vanishes when we 
’remember that each predication is relative and not absolute,* 
as taught by syadvada, ^ 

•' "’A” substance is real (sat). Keality consists of three 

There .r. lb. itae ’• originat™, ami 

factors present in decay* In eubstance there is its un- 
reality, eiz. penna* -.V * , . 

yife, originati6a~~aDa'' Changing esseuc^and, therefore, it ts 

permanent, there are again the origin and 
decay of changing modes (paryaya). H ence all the three „ 
elements that chamcte riye reality, are there in a substance 


* Gtina parjSyaTad dmTyam, Taf. «fit , 6 88 
® SySdvSdamafijafi, ^erse 2G. 

* 'trtpida*Tyaja dhranTravnlrtarfi sal' — 7at »ut . 5 80 
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CatiBal elBciency can- 
not be a mark of real- 
ity, as Banddhas 
tbink. 


By accepting this criterion of reality the Jainas reiect the 
Bauddha view thiat reality consists in 
causal efficiency, i.e., that an object is real^ 
if it is capable of causing any effect.^ 
Bauddha criterion is faulty, because accord- 
ing to it even an illusory snake must be 
called real as it can cause effects like fear, flight, etc. From this- 
' faulty criterion of reality the Bauddhas 

The Bauddha theoiy deduce the theory of the momentariness of 

»Uo”.ble.”“ “ therefore, tu™ be 

fallacious. Against the one-sided theory oi 
momentariness the Jainas also adduce the following arguments : ^ 

(1) If every thing be momentary, the soul also would be so, 
and then we could not explain memory, 
Eefutation of mo- recognition, the immediate feeling of 
mentarineBB. personal identity, etc. (2) Liberation would 

then be meaningless, because there would be no permanent soul 
to be liberated. (3) No moral life would be possible then, 
because a momentary person could not attempt to attain any 
end. The work of the person who would begin an effort would 
bring about a fruit that would be enjoyed by the person succeed- 
ing him. (4) Consequently there would be no moral law; the 
consequences of one’s own action would be lost to him (krta 
prana4a) and the consequences of another man’s action wd^tl 
befall him (alcrtabhyupagama). (5) Mere momentary states-^ 
would not even constitute any individual series, because 
without something permanent running through the changing 
modes, the different changing states cannot be held together 
to form a continuous individual. (6) Neither perception nor 
inference reveals the existence of any thing in the world in which 
there is only change and no element of continuity. 


2. Classification of Substances ' ''A:U 




The broadest classification of substances, according to 
the Jaina, is into the extended and 

Substances, extend- the non-extended. There is only one 
ed and non-extended. 

substance, namely, time (kala), which 
is devoid of extension. All other substances possess exten- 
sion. They are called by the general name astikdya, 


1 Sarva-darsana-snfigraha, Ch on Inina, and Gunaratua’s Com. on 
.pd., 52 , 
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l>ecauto evcrv jnIvjUncc of tjiiw kiiuf _ex»«tR (oBti) like a bo<lv 
(kaja), poB'ics'inig^oxjlon'iton * 

Substance'* poascASing cxUii'^ion (aRlikajns) nro sub- 
divided into two kinds, namelj, tlio 
Thi> IiTing anJ/fiia living (jh 0 and (be non-living (njivu) 

^ lauing Mibstmucs (}Ivas) are identical 

«ilb t-oulc or b|iiri(s The boiiIs again tan bo classified int< 
those that iir< emancipated or perfect 
Thf tnl (inukt^ ond tboso (hat nro in bondage 

liWral^il ^b^ddba) 'I be i-oula m bondage are 

igain of two kinds, (ho‘50 Hint nn‘ capible of movement 
(Irasa) nnd those that nre immobile 
The notirg to3 (filbavam) Tlie iimnobile living stibs 

ttif non mcTiDff ^ . i . , » 

tnnccs have (be most imperfect Kinds of 
i Kidicfl Tbev bvo m the five kinds of bodies made of earth, 
water, fire, air or plants respectively * 
tiasponh tho foiisc ot toudi, tbov 
«un<rcs bsTiDg coljr possess, thercfort, tactual conscioiism.s'- 
The mobile living substancCB bave bodies 
of diiicr^nt degree*, of perfection and variously possess two, 
tbrco,__fom nr five gcnsos Souls or living 
*uSancS°hlTing ’itS vvorinh have two Benso«, 

U) fiTe bcumb namely, those of touch an{1_ taste, those 

hkc ants liavo three ficnseB, namely, Iho-'O of touch, taste and 
^«inell, tho'^e like bees possess four senses, namely, tboRe of 
touch, taste, smell and sight Higher animals like beiBN 
birds and men have five senses, namely, those of touch 
^ taste, smell, sight and hearing 

fau!)' dnn ceB poase ssm^ ^extension nro dharma, 
adharma, aka^ji and pudgala 




1 Viji* Dravyatanyraha 24 According lo GnnfttalQtt tovfever 
34likS;3 * means s collection of indnisible parts of spacci 

2 StodeSda 02 ml nlo Gii^aratna e Com on Sad 45? 
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The following tabic will clearly show the above scheme 
of claesification ; 


] 

Substance (drnvya) 


Bxtende<l (astiknya) 


Non-extended (anastikaya) f 
e.g., time G^ala) 


Animate (jifa) Inanimate (ajlva) 


Emancipated Felteied Dhaima Adharma Akafia 
(mukte) (baddha) 


Pudgala; 'P 




i -in 




'' ' 


Moving (Irasa) Non-moving (stbavara) Atoms (aini) of Compounds 
c.g., those living in earth, water, (sangiiata) 

> ‘ bodies of earth, etc., fire, air. 

.e-'V- levs.- 


, r 

S-sensed, 

e.g., men 

— 


' i ' 

4-sensed, H-sensed, 2-6ensed, 
c.g., bees e.g., ants e.g,, worms 


3. The Soul or Jlva 


A jiva or a soul is a conscious substance. Consciousn^s 

is the essence of the soul.l; It is always present in the 

. soul, though its nature and degree 

diva IS a souk ^ > 

may vary. Souls may be theoretically / 

arranged in a continuous series according to the degTees j 


n jivab, Gnnai-atna on Sad., 47. ‘Upayogo laksanam. 




fill* llllicmol'in 


in 


M lui?ln*5t flu! <f tb« \^o\jU\ 

Iw^I'crfrt'l vuiU ,'^nt ln\r orcrcnmc .lU 


!v iuTt ‘Hn;»c , > -• , 

»»i ijB'r ef lAnna*^ ate 

Iri »J Jff 


nthmci! (»mm''''irrjc' At 
Shr lowcM end ihr ina I 


^ tthcli tn)tn))it * 1 '’ nrlh. \^n(rr, fin 

nir nr ‘ '^In -itid inm 'emn^nr opjvri- 

Vt iw !lnl rr-^lh t\(M 1 rrr r-nii'eunt-^nrf^ nf n 

ineUn! kind » pre^^nt. pnU rtn^e k in n donmnt 

ff rrn <iv inR U» tlie nrrrpnnrmp jtifiii/rce rf luirmvo’iitvleit ' 
''^‘lidvnv l>»'U\een ncnld !w» f-onU Invjfip t\M» to five 
n 0 \N.nn*.'*. iTiM and mu * 

^It If. tll^ y-onl tliV. knowB tlmi, s pr'rfunii** nclivilu', 
_ . cnjmB plniniir*. riin'cni pun*?, anel 

iu<U io«i t'Vn li UlumtneH and n'lirr ob)ecJ« j The 
' * * ' » ' f/)nl t% hut It lit'/:; inulpri’oes 

chan^r <f It I* di^Turni from Ihr }rfv3\ and iH 

<’Ti‘'tuirf'T-t <1tr<vctK pnnisl h\ itv cvmirnmflnp'^s of ilfelf.* 

to th» inclmiljonB f.upnl<d b\ its pvl nctions^ 
ft U|U iV ** inhaliit iIifTerent 

wsl r<nri4rt IV |.uccc< u\<>tv •» n linUt it ilUmii* 

— m f«c*Jr Ifl •ILJj " 

4i Im* naioN or ruidcn? eoijpoiaijB the entire 

txnh III ivlnrh it Inu. Thoiiph it Inn no form (inurti)' 
It {\c«)mr<i‘ liK* n light the wre aiul fonn of llip Iwh \\ herein 
It liitb Tl iH in thn. fcnse that n pv i, though Jhimih*'*, 
la Hid <0 oceupv space or potuh's cjtenfiion The jha ib 
not infinite h«l coextensive with the bod/, ^ on it can 
imi/if'draTelJ’ know objects oiih within the hodv Conscious 
tles^ IB not r^’e!»'’nt evervwhrre hut onU in tho bod> * ^ 


> V4: i»p3t)4nltnSia tkaiii Tpt Sal 2^2 

* }tlf (liinaratnft iJ) f r ^hlottlr iir(,unirnt« •upjwriing ih« 

exiil«*iir<‘ oI life 5n Uunli an I mmrni)« 

*W * ^rrol piiTlttl UirftTtitfft in»n«*)* Unim tkaikftVftltHhiQi Tol SGI 

^ VvJtrdruMra Trm^ 01 and f}/arffitafijraha, venf 2 

* V»<f^ Sp5i 8 idJ Ttfl Sil 6 ir 1 ralr^a »adihirft rlurpObtijIm 
prs«llf»v»t 
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SiucientR of westnm philosophy find U diffieulfe to undo? 

stand how a soul can possess both con- 
How can the sonl sciousncss and extension — qualities which 
Dccupy space? diametrically opposed, according tf> 

jDescartes. Extension, Descartes thinks, is the exclusive quality 
of material substances, and consciousness is the exclusive 
quality of the soul. But the soul, as proved by Descartes, is 
essentially ‘a ihhilcing being’; and ‘thought’ seems to have 
uo connection with space or matter. But the Jainas conceive 
the soul primarily as a living being (jiva). Consciousness is 
found in every part of a living body, and if consciousness be the 
character of the soul, the soul sh.ould be admitted to be present 
in every part of the body and, therefore, to occupy space. The 
soul’s ability to pervade space is admitted by other Indian 
thinkers ns also by many Greek philosophers like Plato, and 
even by some modern realistic philosophers like Alexander. 

. . II! should be borne in mind, however, that 
fiirspacrL'^fat^^^ soul’s occupying space simply means 

its -presence m the dmerent parts of space 
and nni filling space like a material body. ^ A material Body 
fills a part of space in such a way that while it is there, no 
other matter can occupy it. But a soul’s presence jn a parti* 

. . cular space does not prevent anotlny soul’s 

space like presence there; two souls may be present 

at the same place, the Jainas point out, 

( just as two lights can illumine the same ‘area. 

The Jaina philosophers feel it‘ necessaiy to meet the 
Carvaka views regarding the soul. Gunnratna, a great Jaina 
thinker, gives elaborate arguments to meet Carvfika scepticism 
and proves the existence of the soul. We may state here the 
purport of his arguments. 

The existence of the soul is directly proved by such nn- 
^ r . contradicted immediate experience as ‘J 

tenSe of the soul. ^eel pleasure . When we perceive the 

quality of a substance, we say, we perceive 
the substance. For example, on seeing a rosy colour we hold 
. . that we perceive the substance rose, 
diSly ZLn inT, belongs. On similar 

perception of its quali- grounds we can hold that the soul is direct- 
ties like pleasure. ly perceived, because we immediately 

perceive such characters of the soul as. 
pleasure, pain, remembrance, volition, doubts, knowledge, etec 
The existence of the^ soul may also be indirectly proved by 
T- . , , , , inferences like the following : The body 

mediately^ th rTn gh moved and controlled at will like a 

many inferences. and, therefore, there must be some one 

, ^Iist moves and controls it. The senses 

of Bight, liearing, etc., are only instruments, and there must 
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lh« tnmr outfit ''iu* I’tnjiJo^YK Ihtm. Armn, Uurt mu’it ho johh-- 
f/JiciVnt r4vif CT j^roducer c{ \\w b'xU. Ue-'in«r' matcnni 
‘■•bjocU ttliicJi !iiw « Ugumiii}; «'*’ \o rrcjmro 

•i^nl for sliftjitij tlicir timli'rinl rn«‘f‘ jti dlfiircnt 

u i\ 4' ilio ti'"!* *i\ a JiVi it 0 ‘nut C-Ht nlv> 

h*' hn\sU that 

Th** Tjr’<» i** Os^* of llic* fnrjlc 

LHit » mil* fjnl «r ivvcr prrrfirr 

OM 'rmtM 17 hy \\w mU^’ruit 

i:ca, Tl«o <‘ur\uVa ti* 1 «*'« ' Un*. j^Tin-j-tinn tx 

the ftily tn!M foim*' of t'rnul'Nii'f n<'u 
can ho Ihon hrln'to hi i\hnt |><*n rf.loii fill- itj s’^oir? 
if luhTi-nco wore nr'*<j<tod nf tMid bj' itio l'*ir\rit.n. il lujiiid 
)Tn\i‘ \\in^ » r(\,vv>» '•‘'i iv \Vjf c-fSt's'V 
zst by Infrrttiw. ‘d tnnt*rr i r lh«' to it< n A Iwvh nrrvlM*. 

if l!'r l)Oilir Ufn» iJ f* cnui^c of csihf'c'J' ijiiioef,. 
there would be no ulMoiiro of mu'-c 11 louj; ro ihr 
tjft'ly oxitlod, find of ron»rit>u*.!ifR>, ju 

stceji. iwo-n, or in n doml l»odv v\o«jbl b*' nr^ltie^. 

wo fltnl flint there i* no relntvm of ronromilnnl tnri'ilion 
betueon Uie body nnil con*cioirii‘«t, lie pinfrit nml 

decnv of Itte nrr- not tniuflntdv f(»t’j.\rd t»y corres- 

ponding chftusci. of co«« itmi'rirss b*« Ui* con's'll cornu ofloji 
helwiMn nintlof nn ! ion»p‘ouvnr? I"* | roved rvin bj 

inference, 'ilu- Cilnrih't treuM perinp »• «y thnl, thoupb 
etcry lind of imtter dec*, not product* C'ui'ii iou)tne«s, yef when 
iinlttr j«i orpanizej into n livnv,* lioilv, it ]'rr«t»ic»'R cojiRei'iUsue^h 
In reply to Ihii it in pnitifi‘«l out that but for nome orynnirei* 
matter v.ouW not be feared mfo ft livlni* Ijo'U, nud thnt tJn« 
orRanlrer is the fifed iteelf. .lud;:inejit» Id.o *1 nm btout’, *1 run 
thin’, on winch tlio CurvMn tncii to prove thnt llie nnid .*5 
identicn! witli llio bc«]}\ ni»«l bo understood fiKurnlivcIv mu! not 
Hlerrvlly. Tlio soul pometimes trent* fho hrdv ns itself, liecnuho 
it ig inllmatoly interested in the body. Ap.'iin, if Urn sold were 
nbsohitely unml, llio nccnlivc 311(11*1110111 'liicre is 110 noul in tlu^ 
body* would be unintelHpible. l)t*nial of fomethinp in miy 
pinec implies the l.'nowh-dpe of its rxifitenee fiomtnvhere in 
fome fonn.’ Apart from nil other firpumcnts. Jo soy Hint 
'my pelf docs not exist' Is iin nbsurd ns to fny 'my mother is 
barren' or 'this Run, the piser of light, docs not exist*. 


• *y£nnWdhy»te tat B!lmflny<'na vidjuld cvn,’ fliunrafna on Sjii . IQ-lft. 
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4. The Irumimate Suhstein^es of Ajivas 

The physical world in which souls live is con^stitutod by 
the material bodies that the souls occupy 

The five inanimate other material objects that form 

substances : matter, 

time, space, dharma their environment. But in addition to 
- ' ‘ these material substances, there are 

space, time and the conditions of motion and rest, without 
w'hich the world and its events cannot be fully explained. 
Jjet us consider these different substances one by one. 


O') Matter or Pudgala 


'1 


• 0 -> 


'.ire capable of com 
bination 
tion. 


Matter m Jaina philosophy is called iDudgala, which 
etymologicall}^ means ‘that which is 
3J.ateuai^^aubstan^c« liable to integration and disintegration’.^ 
and separa- Material substances can com bini^ together 
to form larger and larger wholes, and can 
.also break up into smaller and smaller parts. The smallest 
parts of matter which cannot be further divided, being part- 
less, are called atoms^ (anu).^ Two or more such atoms may 
corubine together to form compounds (sanghata or skandha). 
I Our bodies and the objects of nature are such compounds of 
material atoms. Mind (manas), speech and breath are also 
\ the products ^of matter.^ 

A material substance (pudgala) possesses the four quali- 
ties of touch, taste, smell and colour.'* 

possessed by atoms 
products, the com- 

ponncl'^ Sound is not an original quality like these four, as 
most other Indian philosophers hold. The Jaina points out 
that sound along with light, heat, shadow, darkness, union, 
disunion, fineness, grossness, shape is produced later bv the 
occidental raodificetions of matter.'’ 


Thc} nave the quali- 
ties of touch, taste, These qualities are 
^moH and colour. 

and also bv their 


> ‘Purayanti golanfi c.i.’ Sarvadariana III 
- ToU sm., 5.19. 1 Ihid.. 5.0.3.’ 


Ibid., 5.24 
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(tp Space or Ab54j 


Tiio function of space ia to afford room fo r tbo cx|8ten 
space ptc» room of till extend ed fi ubatancGs. Soul, matter, 
for cxiemioa. y dharma and adliarma all exist in space. 
Thou gh space ia intpcrce p tihlc , its cxUtenco is known by an 
inference like tlio following : Substances which are extended 
can Jiayo extension only. in some place, and that is called 
Sku4a. Though to bo extended is the very nature of some 
substances, and no substance wlu'cli lacks that nature can be 
made extended by apace, yet it is also true that, to be 
extended, a substance requires apace, as a ncccssarj' condition. 

It should not be thought that extension is explained fully 
by Bubstaiices extended, without the 
ftaocts eouili not bo supposition of aoinc other condition like 
extended. y Space. For, substances are those that 
occupy or pervade, and space is that which i.>> occupied or 
pervaded.* Space is not the aame as extension, as Descartes 
thought, but it is the lo^iis of rvtension . or of extended 
things, as Locke held. 

The Jaina distinguislics two kinds of apace, the space 

^ containing the world where souls and the 
lulled s pace and 

space. other Eubstances live (lQkaka4a), and 

empty space beyond sucli world (aloKTiku4a). ' / 


(itO Time or Kala 

Time (kala), as Umasvami states, makes possible the 
. .. continuity, modification, movement, 

eary coTidition o! dnra- newness and oldness of substances.^ 

tion, change, motion, rrr .. ; : — — , 

newness and oldness, -ulke Bpace,_tiiTnfl_nlso is^itiforr^l , tho ugh 

not perceived. It is inferred as the condition without which 
substances could not have the cbaiacters just mentioned, 
though it ia true that time alone cannot cause a thing to have 


* Ounaratna on Sad., 4*1 . / . 

* Tat, sut., 5.22‘ ‘TartanS pannilma knySh pacuUfipatat^o ca kSlasva ' 

7—2121 B ^ 
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the characters. Without time a thing cannot endure or 
continue to exist; duration implies moments of ti me m ’v^^Ttich 
existence is prolonged. Modification or change of states also 
cannot be conceh^ed without time. A mango can Idc green 
and ripe only successively, i.e. at different moments of time: 
and without the supposition of time-distinctions we cannot 
understand how a thing can possess such incompatible 
characters. Similarly, movement which implies the assump- 
tion of successive states by an object can be conceived only 
with the supposition of time. Lastly, the distinction between 
the old and the new, the earlier and the li-.ter cannot be 
explained without time. These are, therefore, the grounds 
on which the existence of time can be infen-ed. 

The reason why time is not regarded as an astikaya is 
Time is iioi^oxiendcd that time is_ one indivisible substance, 
in spneo. same time is present every- 

where in the world. ^ Unlike all other substances called 
astikayas, time is devoid of extension in space. 

Jaina writers sometimes distinguished between real time 

Eeal timo nnd kala) and empirical or 

einpifical time. conventional time ('vyavaharika kala. 

also called sainaya). Continuity or duration (vartana) is the 
mark of real time, whereas changes of all kinds are the marks 
of emi)irical lime. It is this latter (samaya) which_^is 
conventionally divided into moments, hours, etc., and i.=5 
limited by a beginning and an end. But real time is formless f' 
and eternal. By imposing conveiitional limitations audj 
distinctions on real time, empirical time is produced." 

Some Jaina teachers, Gunaratna observes, do not admit 
time as a separate substance, but regard it„as„a mode 
9iar\'aya) of the other substances.® ~ ' 


’ GuTiiit.'ifnn on Snil., p. IfiS. 
2 Vraviiasafigrnhn 21. 
p. I'r.i). 



lut jAis\ 


Or) inn! AdJjJirm^ 


tl'.l 


liik!* tpicc find Itinr, tlJ^»c two ^ubstinL<*r albo ore 
inffr^ntmlh iim'ed t<J cxi^t. MobUily 
»» •'r iv ex** ?•!-:» '»«d lumwfuhk^— inolion and re'^t — are 
'ill.' ''•flf.JiiinU flf Mirl, mfcmir.,'. Tin- 
J.tU'i nrpir«« tint ju^t a\ Uw iiimciin'nt *d n iti ibe n'cr, 
Ihnnph'ynittAt^M b\ tlu fMi tuAl. iiol In* iwmIjIp 

th« ni^diMjiu _t*f jW ili-f, uhuh i**, i!m r«’fore» n neecs^ity 
«'’M»'!juou. •'UniltrK lb** ino\rJn«*«i of :» *onl^or a m3t<*rjfll 
Oiinj: ri'fjturr^ •wine ntivilian ‘ uiljiout wlncb il*? 
la'tinjj \\ij«Id nnt fw ji.V'.iblr. a _e<>ndilion i'? tlic 

>«bv< ralbd dinnnt. Dhann.i <“n» only fn\our oi bolp 
iIh* motion of tmnmti it raimot inikp n noinmovinq 

obljxT’*in'Oj*^_ jijst a"* wtitrr rannot inak** i fiOt inmr. 
.yiinMni. f>n llir* <Mnlnir)» the ►«b*l.inr<* tint help-^ the 
n^lfnl orjim itiolji!tt\ of » b]c<*t«t^ juyt a** tlm !*bndo of n 
trie tmxolI'T lo or tin* eartb -upiM>rls tlnn^s tlml 

r«**l on il. It raiihot, li*n\o\cr, arrest tin* iinormenl of un\ 
mo^inj; «bj*‘fl. IMuriin and ndlnrnn, tlnHi;!li llius ojjjioecd, 
are .ilwi Miniltr in •»o f.ir as Ixilb nr«* etirna), formless, non- 
■n*-y dfr f^nnlrv* mo\inij, and l>oth pervade the entire 
woHd-sjnri' flok.’ikaiij. As .condition? 
of motion and re>.t,^lK»th arc |ussi\o,* nnd not active. 
Dlinnim and ndlninu mv iiwd here m fhe'.e terlnueal “onscs, 
and not in tlieir «irdinnrv nu*ral smers ft.r. merit and 
demerit).’ 

nepjnbni,’ all tin four hiih»l me* s-^^paer, tune, dhnrinn and 
c i; ti adhinmn— it should he noted Ihnl us < nasal 

sn-t^Siunnn' art ^ wnditoiis llicj all ha\o a peculiar stilus 
fl.rrt^ ana paiiiTc In* The c iitsid conditions (hilrnnnsk ni »y hf: 
Inimmial ponaHlon*. dtvlin^^hrd into three chief kinds, ni/cn t 
(as potter is of the isil), jii^bmuJlL.fa'i the potter’s wlicclTs 
of the pot) and materi.i l (.if. cla\ is of the jwdl Space, time. 


* ’rdS'TnnVSj-anu’ iOuna'itni, p J7ip 

* Cf, •'Dliarjii'Ulajnli kufjASh ” ♦’I' 

tftfn»Ao. 'i l T“ *' 
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«tc., come under the category of instrumental conditions, but 
they should be distinguished from ordinary conditions of that 
kind, being more indirect and passive than ordinary instrumental 
'Conditions. Gunaratna gives them, therefore, a special name, 
■apeksakarana.^ The stone on which the potter’s wheel rests may 
be cited as a condition of this kind in relation to the pot. Space, 
•.tlrne, etc. are similar conditions. 


IV. The Jatna Ethics and Religion 

The most important part of Jaina philosophy is its 
Ethics. Metaphysics or epistemology^ — ^in fact, knowledge 
of any kind — is useful for the Jaina in so far as it helps him 
to right conduct. The goal of right conduct again is s^vation 
(moksa), which means negatively removal of all bondage of 
the soul and positively the attainment of perfection. 


1. Bondage of the Soul y 

Bondage means, in Indian philosophy in general, the 
liability of the individual to birth and 
is possessed of infinite all consequent sufferings. This general 
potentiality, conception of bondage is differently 

interpreted by the different systems in the light of their 
ideas of the individual and the world. The suffering 
individual, for the Jaina, is a jiva or a living, conscious 
substance called the soul. This soul is inherently perfect. 
It has infinite potentiality within. Infinite Imowledge, ' 
infinite faith, infinite power and infinite bliss, can all be 
attained by the soul if it can only remove from within itself 
all obstacles that stand in the way. Just as the sun shines 
forth to illuminate the entire world as soon as the atmosphere 
is freed of cloud and fog, similarly the soul_ attains 
'Omniscience and the other perfections inherent in it as soon 

' Sa^., p. 


•rui jAfKA 


lOJ 


Oant; J9 k»rm» It 
»• » rrlalo-^rh^ 

inaffTr »»l Ihuii l‘« 


up ihr ob'-lnoU - nr<‘_ leinovwl. B»t \Nlia t then arc these 
oJ^tnrU**, and how do thes come to rol> 
the fo mI of i tfi nntive t>erfccti< ins'* The 
obfltnclc*, the Jnina^ a‘-*crts, are con- 
by nmtl'’r-jnrtic]e'* wliicli infect 
the t/>ul and ONcrf’-mcr itK natural ijualltios. In other v^ortlc. 
the liinilntionsi that we find in any mdi%id«.il foul are duo to 
the m a lcriT) !>tvlv with which the fouI }tj»* identified itself 
The body is made of particles of matter (puditala). and for 
the fonnation of a particular hind of body, particular kind*- 
of mattcr-parlicles are to bo nrranped and organized m a 
|inrticular way. In the formation of thi'^ liody l!io tymljn*;, 
force H the wiulT <tmi rvic«;ion< . Jtongldy Rpenking, n soul 
acquire* the body that it inwardly rmve-i for. Tlu^kanii?^ 
orjho fiuni^ofjlic past. life of _a/ou}j-il<i past thought, spccc)> 
and nctiMty—goneralcs In it certain Mind cniNings and 
ftUfiei t**at ffk ‘^(i'.foctfon. These 

T-«Mor ‘0 tJj- Mul, crrivlngB in a soul attract to it particular 
ports of matter-particles and organize them into the body 
unconsciously desired. The fouI with its piFPioni or karmi- 
forccs is. thereforo, regarded by the .Tainri ns the organizer 
of (he body, tlie efhoicnl cause of it, whereas matter 
(pudgala) jc said to he its material can«c. The organism 
which tlie coul thus acquires, consists not simply of the gross 
jnftTKqnt.llvle Ivish^, ,?.Uo .i.tw .se.nsr?, .me.npj, y.lte.t .(svsfis'i- 
and nil the other clement*: which curb nnd limit the pouI’p 
potentialities. 


Tlic! body tliat we have mlieiitcd from our parents is not 

a mere rbance acquisition. Our pa‘:t 

'fhc brxly ana otLcr hnrmn dcternilnrs the fnmilv in which 
condilion< of an Jndi* 

▼idiinl or** all dtin to WO aro born as well as tho nature of the 
body — its colour, stature, shape, longe- 
vity, the number and nature of Rcnpo organs and motor 
organs which it possopses. “While all tliese. taken collec- 
fivelv, may be said to he due to karma, taken also in the 
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collective sense (of the sum-total of all tendencies generatcti 
by past life), each of these taken separately may be said 
to be due to a particular kind ot karma. The Jainn. 
therefore, speaks of the many karmas, and names each after 
the effect it produces. For example, gotra-karina i.s the 
karma that determines the family into which one is l)orn. 
ilyus-karma is the karma determining the length of life, and 
so on. Similarly, we are told of the karma that cloudb 
knowledge (jfianavaraniya). that which clouds faith (darsana- 
Taranlya), that which produces delusion (raohanlya), that 
which produces emotions of pleasure and pain (redanlya). 
Jind so on. 


The passions which cause bondage are auger, pride, 
infatuation and greed (krodha, mana, 


The passions caus- 
ing bondage are anger, 
pride, infatuation and 
greed. 


maya, lobha).^ These are called kasayn 
(i.e. sticky substances), because the 
presence of these in the soul makes 


matter-particles stick to it. 


As the nature and number of material particles attracted 
, bv the soul depend on its karma, the.’^o 

'harma-maitoi into ihc particles tliemselves come to be called 
soul 

karma-matter (karma-pudgala) or even 
simply karma. The flow of such karma-matter into the .soul 
is called, therefore, influx (asrava) of karma. 


Bondage, in .Jaina philosophy, comes, therefore, to mean 


Bondage of the 
soul to matter is due 
to its bondage to bad 
dispositions or pas- 
sions. 


the fact that jTva, infected with passions, 
takes up matter in accordance _ with its 
karma.* As passion or bad disposition 
(bhava) of the soul is the internal and 


primary cause of bondage, and the influx of matter (asraiw) 
into the soul is only the effect of it, the Jaina writers point 


1 Tat. sub., 8. 9. 

2 Tut. suf., 8. 2 • ““lalcasHvalvaj-jTvah Icarinano yogyan pudgalfiua- 
datie sn bnndbah." 



nil I \INA run 


!0i 

• lu ilmt or 1 \ \\ of tlw rouI iHJgin'* jn tliought Thojr, 

i)njforr, ‘i])eTk bf^lwo Kjod** of bondnge H 

oy* n nl-.!,» r ^n l< lKin<hg<?y ir Ihe iKiiHhgi t»* bul 

c h-t*tt‘.itinrt_ (l>ti'un»l>n»Un), nfKl (2> onliTMi 

lliliLlr' • *^"^*1*1 nctoil n'tcoTJ'ition \mI!> insithi 

olnwn 


ri I ii)i4 ri rOi tuition of inntttr ittid (wliirh, ncconlmg 1 
thf Tftmn, 1*5 Iho tinturo rf !»onilngoj \xouW 
If cf nppcftf to hi* cnido lo Romc Bui ui* 

1 niitier I* f,]ioiiM In »r in mind tltol the Rout, for the 

1 ^ is i»<*t <]evoiit of extension, but ro 

rj^rf cf thr l-oilT ixitnunt nith the HtJ»g bofir T?msoulji 
the /Ifrt, the b'lng luing, find in o\enr p'lrt 
of till liMug bodj "« find tniilUr as moII ns consciotinuns and, 
tti( rt for( , tlie conipris^'iicc or interpcuetrniion of mntter nnd the 
cim«ciouh li\ing Rubstinro (le the fotd) U ns goo<l n fact of 
txifnetxo fib tiu nitorprnctralion of mill' nnd wnter in n mixturo 
fd the Ivo, or of fin, nnd irrm in n rod hot iron Inll * 


If bondngo of the poul is its nssocntion with mittoi 
bbcntioii must inc Tn tbc tompleto 
LiUralion i« Uic ^scocmtion o f J ilP 

^ Tins cm be nthmed bv /ttoppinq Hi r 

Dtijfrr of new i nitirr into the soul ns well 
i» -. in couijil rtc ffnmnnfio n of tlic matter wi th wbtcb tbe_ 
*; ml 1ms become nlicith ming led The first process w 
onlled P3,nnitrA (> c the Rtoppnge of in flux) and the second 

nirprl fi r CNlnustion or wcarinj: out of kiuma in the 

}.oul) ~~ 

We ha\( pccn that the jiassions oi cravings of the soul 
b id to the association of the sonl with ranttei Looking 


* Oiin-'mlin Com OQ Saif p 181 
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into the canse of the passions themselves, we find that tliev 

nltimately spring from ou^^j-gnorance. 

Ignorance is the Qur ignorance about the real nature of"^ 
r-ause of passions. things leads to anger, 

vanity, infatuation and greed. Knov^ledge alone can remove- 

ignorance. The Jainas, therefore, stresa 
Kno-wiedgc alone the necessity of ri^ht • knowledge 

cr-n remove icnorance. . _ , ,i '"i i ' ^r- 

(samyag-jnana) or the ^ knowledge of 
reality.' Bight knowledge can be obtained only by studying' 

carefully tlie teachings^pf the omniscient 
kiiOTWge tlrthanlmro^ or teachers who have ah-eady 
teachings of the omni- attained liberation and are, therefore, fit 

sclent tirlhr.hkaras. , -r> i 

to lead others out of bondage. J3ut 

before we feel inclined to study their teachings, we must have- 

a general acquaintajnee with the essentials of the teachings- 

and consequent ftytti in the competence of these teachers. 

This right sort of faith based on general preliminary V 

/ acquaintance/ (called samyag-darSana) ’ 

Tliereforc faith in paves the wav for right knowledge 
them L neccs.sarv. . 

fsamyag-jnana) and is, therefore, regard- 
ed as indispensable. But mere kiioyledge is useless unless- 
• it is put to practice. Bight '^‘conduct (samyak-caritra) is, 
therefore, regarded by the Jaina as fhe third indispensable 
oondition of liberation. In right conduct, a. man has to- 

control his passions, his senses, his- 
fcctcd^in 'right com thought, speech aud action, in the liglit 
' of right Imowledge. This „ enables Jiim 
to stop the influx of new karma and eradicate old karmas,. 
securing gradually thereby the elimination of matter which 
ties the soul into bondage. " ^ 

Bight faith, right Imowledge, and right conduct have,. 
... , therefore, come fo he known in Jaina 

jioncc. njrlil faith. 

right kno-«-ic{igc arid ethic.s as the three gepTs (triratna) that 

riiTht conduct con- - , . - 

'fitufc the threr. ecjns Shine in a good life. Jn the very 
o, good liu, Tativnrthocihianmn-finWn ^ 



Vmnntrtr.f Ihifi ranlinal tcirlunt: of .Tnuu-in 'J’lir 

TVt libmlion lir*^ llirmiph nciit 

faith, kno«1al{:<* nn^ rondtict ’ Titbcrn 
tion in thp joint ofTec! of thc*c three.'" 


nv\t {t\>h 

J.6-J fi»» in'^ 


it rr »• 


fv f h f*fln(M>?w?tr/<tn aV-~Umn^vrtmt define? richt fnitli 
nt the of r''«]cel (itrA'fdhri) townnis IniUi. ThjR failb 

jmy he ititxjm nn 1 rj>otjtanrovj»‘ in roino; liv 
others it may be ncqtiire'l by lenmin;: o* 
culhire.* In nnr ea«*' fntlli ran nriao onlj 
wli^n l}jr kannr*«» that Btnntl in itB avny (i.r. tijr IcndrnricR that 
tHtbrli^h are ftHaycfl or avom otJt. 

IJ i:honhi not be tbouphl tlmt Jnin»<m wants jt*. followtrs tn 
ftcrcpl htinilty wbnl is (ntJab! by the 
It ii nM llioA f»iib. /]rt/(aiUard«. An Mnnibhndrn. a Jnim 
amtrr, atnfrs. the nttiltnio of thr .Tnlnn !f 
mtionnlMIr, rath'^r than •locmnlic, r.n*i it is summed tip in the 
follow inp dictum: I have no bins for Mahutlra. and n'^nc nyamsf 
JCnpila and others. Uforonohif troruf nlnnr arr nreepinhlr to me. 
whose-over llicy miRfit he.* 


The initial faith Is a rcasonnhlo attitude, brst, hccausf it is 
. based mi some initial ncquainlnnco and- is 
It u the iniolfTsm proportionate to this, and secondly, heennee 
•sjI! (o twlierr, ^th* without «tirh fnitli there wouldl'e no incon* 
“'n Jgln’ ‘‘.'■‘j '<> />"'>'><•; '“"'y- r,vcn n socplicnl 

* philosopher, who begins to atudv rometlnnc 

lationnlly, must possess some faith in the utility of his- 
method and the subject he atudics. 


St.srfinp with a partial faith and studying furllier, if the 
beginner finds that l!ie Jnina teachings arc 
Perfect fotih can reasonable, his faith increases. Tlio Jninn 
knew^cage.*" claims that tho more one studies these 

^ ’ views, (he greater would faith grow. Per 

feci hnov led"-' would cause, therefore, perfect faith (snmyntr 
dnrt'ann). 


Jlinht hnnwlcdof (tatmiao-iflonn ). Wliilo faith is initially 
beSiMi on knowledge of only the essentials of tlio Jiiiua teachings. 

right knowledge is, ns 7)rntjya*flrtn(7ra/in 
Rjfiht Vnowlcdpe states, the ‘Metalled cognition of the real 
"f •'•■^■■rmuTnfm.rao; I.Mcl Is-frfl*- 
irnths. from doubt, error and unee-tamU (verse 

*12). * Wc have already seen in connection 
with .Tnina epistemology tlio different ways in which correct cogni- 


* ‘STtnyag ^ar^ana-jaSna cSntrSijj mokM in5rpoii.' 

* Tal. 1. 2 3. 

* Torn, nn ^ad , 14 {CbowVhamtn tit , p ffi 
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Right conduct is 
’Ciiaining from Avrong 
nnd performing what 
right. 


firm fan be obtained. As in the ease of faitb, so in the case of 
bnowledse, the existence" of certain innate tendencies (karmas) 
^tands inlhe Avav of correct knowledge, dfor tlie_attaininetit of 

nerfeet knowledge the removal of^, these 
Rcniovnl of harma karmas should be attempted. Perfection 
vp nwessavy or ns, process ends in the attainment of 

-.tbsolnte omniscience (kevalajhana). 

Piighi condiict (samyalt-caTitra ). — Good conduct is briefly 
described in Dravyg-saiifiraha (verse 45) as 
refraining from what is harmful aud__dping 
what is beneficial. In a word, it is JA'btft 
helps the self to get rid of the karmas that 
lead him to bondage and suffering. Pm* 
ilic stoppage of tlie influx of new karmas. and eradieation_ of the 
old. one must (1) tak'e the five great vows (panca-mahuvrata), 
pi-acti=e extreme carefulness (samiti) in walking, spe aking, 

‘ cceiving 'qlm^and other things, and answering calls of_nature. 
',^0 as to avoicPdoing any harm to any life. (3) practise restraint 
igupti) of thought, speech and bodily raovemetits, (4)^ 
ihanna of ten different kinds, namely, forgiveness. lunnUffv, 
'•D'aigbtforwardness. truthfulness, cleanliness, self-restraint, 
austerity (inte)'nal and external), sacrifice, no)i-allachment and 
celibacy, meditate on the cardinal truths taught regarding' 
tbe self and the Avorld, (G) conquer, through foiditude. nil pain.s 
and discomforts that arise from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, etc., 
end (7) attain equanimity, purity, absolute greedlcssness and 
erfeet conduct.^ 


llul dainii wi'iters are not unanimous regarding tbe 
''The five gro.nt necessiG of all the above steps. Some 
Aow!- foim the babis of them select the fii’st, namely, the 
of light conduct. flyg great A’^ows as sufficient for perfection 

<'| conduct. IMpuy of the other steps recommended am 
found to repeat in different ways the basic principles of 
^fK'sp five. 


The value of the five great a'oavs (pauca-raahavrata) is 
J'he principles nn- lecognized by the XJpanisadic thinlcers as 

•ierhing these accept- Avell as the Bauddhas (aa'Iio leach the 

'A A Pauca-sila). The principles of most of 

tliese are recognized also in the command- 
ments of (he Bible. But the Jainas try to practise the.se Avith a 
ijgoui- scarcely found elseAA'here. These voaa's consist of the 
f'dlcAA’ing ; 


^raryn ^oii'iraha, 35 . 



Till* 4Ats\ rnuosori!^ 
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^ V \l>^(uic»cr from iiH mjtirv <o lifo — liifo n<* ^^o 

1j i\» f tn, I not sjmplv in the mnvin » 
heinfift (tn\<in), hnt nUo m some non 
«p li^ «3)or7 mormp />nc« (hlJiovrtr/i) Ruch ns plnntq nn I 

hemp* mh'ilntitifr htyhes of onrlh Tli 

idfol of thi fniim N therefore t« otonl mnlestni^ hfo not onl^ 
ff th( niOMiu imtnrts Imt nUo of the non mo\mp ones Tin 
T unn Rnint'o nfm tr\ to follon thi« irlonl ore therefore found 
t ^(11 to I renllic llironph n | lete of cloth twil o\er their in's! - !e»t 
tl M inlnh mill fh<*ro% the life of ntu oroni'-m flootmc in the 
ur flohn ir\ H\nirn woulil fm<l this tleol too hich Tin \ no 
Uitinl therefore to hepin with the pnrtnl ohservimee of 
hifhm liv nlisfnmnip from iiijnrv to iiioMnp hi inqs which iiro 
1 1 meil with nt lensl two Rentes 


Hie 7nin 1 nttilmle of nlninsit ir ilu lopioil outcome of then 
-'Ji npln‘‘ifnl 1hef*r\ of the jrtentiil « qimhtN of nil eoiiU nn 1 


li i« l »»M en tin* 
»t .» ef po’rninl 
t-r >1iiv ff nil fey!« 


recopiiilion of the j rmciplo of reeiproeit\ 
we Rhonlil do to otliora n« t\e wniihl he 
done bx Tt is nnfmr to thml thnl 
idunisri i« till remnrint of the BnxnpeV 
irnnifm mu hr lift n« some eritie* hn\e thought > Tf ever\ 
111 houeur !owl\ now. enn lueome «v prent ns nny other rou! 
♦Inn om «hnnld recopnire the \ftlne nod tho etmrns of on err 
h^e ns liiR own ‘nespccl for lift whereNer fonnd* hceomes then 
on irres^iihle duty 

Tin Tntim tries (o pcrfnm this diilN in e\en minute ml 
n \]{( hf< uise he wonts to he Ihoronphlx consistent with tho 
basic irmeiph he hns ficcopted The 
Tninn nUo thml b, therefore that it is not 
sufticient Rimplv not to fuke life, one 
should not eun thml nnd speo^ r f tnhmp 
hff nor men prrmil nor ciiroiiroi^r others to take hfe Other 
wie. the NOW of nhimsu cnniiot Im fnlU maintained 


\l mi»N miint be 
• rarln'^vl in lbot]f:hl 
fT'irrh and •etlan 


7 Ahstnicnec from falsehood — This now also is 

('’) Tlic TOW of tnhen Mr\ iifioroiislv Truthfulness is not 

i-WTa or inithfulness fipoikinp what is onlj true but speakiiu 

<onEi« s in fpcalonp N\bat IR tine ns well ns good and pleasant 

what )* tree as well Witboiit tin sc qualifiLotjojis the practice 

rlen«ant and pood trutlifiihicBs Nvould he of little use ns nn 

od to moral progress Beennst moicl\ speaking what is true 


I MrT\cntie ffiiidu Pll tet | 112 lli# root idoa of the 

lo>triij(* of utunika lo the wilh whwh Ihe iin>apc roparli hfo m nil 
!*• f rms ’ Hut Men tho oaily Taitu teachers maho it clour that it is tl s 
wn'o of fellow feeling and equity on which ah ms5 la lasol Vtdf XeSr3ngn 
tittfQ I 4, 2 (Jacobi Jatnaafifres, Ihirt I pp 38 30) and Sfltrj trfdriaa 
J i 4 (op at Port n pp 24748) which apeak of ofinsa a» tie 
1 p tiiiiafc conclusion from the principle of reciprocity 
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may sometimes descend into gan‘ulity, vulgarity, frivolity, vilifi- 
cation, etc. Truth set as the ideal of this vow is sometimes 
called, therefore, sunrta, to suggest the fuller meaning of truth 
which is also wholesome and pleasant. It is also pointed out 
that for the perfect maintenance of this vow, one must conquer 
creed, fear and anger and even restrain the habit of jesting. 

t-. Asteyam : Abstinence from stealiug. — This vow consists in 

not taking what is not given. The sanctity 
aJck or mnZeawfg the property of others, like that of their 
is based on the idea lives, IS recognized by the Jainas. A Jama 
of the sanctity of writer wittily remarks that wealth is but 
property. outer life of man and to rob wealth :& 

to rob life. If human life is impossible without wealth in some 
form or other there is no exaggeration in the Jaina thought that 
depriving a man of his wealth is virtually to deprive him of an- 
ossential condition on which his life depends. This vow, 
therefore, may be said to be logically inseparable from the 
vow of ahirhsa, the sanctity of property being a logical sequence 
of the sanctity of life. 

Brahmaoarvam : Abstinence fi’ora self-indulgence. — ^This 
vow is generally interpreted as that of celi- 
brahinSarya ^TonsiMs Jahia‘ attaches to this also 

:n abstaining from all a deeper meaning that raises the standard 
forma of self-indul- of this VOW far above mere sexual self- 

continence. It is interpreted as the vow 
to give up self-indulgence (kama) of every form. The Jaina, 
bent on self-criticism, discerns that though outwardly indulgence 
may stop, it may continue still in subtle forms — in speech, in 
thought, in the hopes of enjoyment hereafter in heaven, even m 
asking or permitting others to indulge themselves. For the 
complete maintenance of this vow one must, therefore, desist 
from all forms of self-indulgence — extei'ual and internal, 
subtle and gross, mundane and extra-mundane, direct and 
uidirect. 

Aparigraha • Abstinence fi-om all -attachment.— This is 
[b) The vow of apa- egilaiiied as the vow ^ to give up all 

ricrraha consists in fittnchnient for the ob]ects of the five 

ab<;tnining from all senses — ^^ileasant sound, touch, colour, 

nftaehment to sense- taste and smell. ^ As attachment to the 

" world’s objects means bondage to the 

world, and the force of this causes rebirth, liberation is impossi- 
ble without the v.dthdrawal of attachment. 
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Kno\vlcdge^ faith and conduct ate inscparabU hound vip 
. and Ibo pro*‘rc''> and degeneration of the 

Bight Ynowlclgo. .1 .1 * 1, r 

futh and conduct ono react on the other two. Perfection 
iibcration^’”°mn(UtTog of conduct gocs hand m liaiid with the 
in fourfotd perfection, perfection ol Unow ledge and faith 
AVliea a person, through the harmonious development of iliche 
three, Buccceih m ovcrcomiu}* the forces of all pa‘?sions ami 
Larmas, old and new, the foul becomes fiee from its bondage 
to matter and attains liberation. Heing free from thf 
oBatacIes of matter, the soul realizes its inherent iwtenfialiu 
It attains the fourfold perfection (ananta calusfaya), namelv 
infinite knowledge, infinite faith, infinite power and infinite 
bliss 

3. Jainisin as a licligioa tctlhout God 


JaiEnsm presents, along with Buddhism, a religion 
Tho pound. Ol ''’‘‘liou' belief in God. Tiie aflioiaiii 
Jalna aibcuai: of the .Tainas is based on the followini! 

chief grounds^ : 

(0 God is not perceived, but sought to be proved 
( 1 ) Keitlicr percep- through inference. The Nya\a holds, 

tion nor inference can ^ i .<1 , ' t 

proie God. fof example, that as every product, 

like a house, is the work of an agent (karta), the world 
which is a product must also have nn agent or creator 
who is called God. But this inference is inconclusive, 
because one of the premises, * the world is a product,’ is 
doubtful. How is it proved that the world is a product? 
It cannot be said that the world is a product because it has 
parts. Though aka^a has parts, it is not admitted by the 
Nyaya to be a product; it is said to be an eternal substance 
not produced by anything elsp. Again, wherever we peiceive 
anything being produced, the producer or the agent is found 
to work on the material with his limbs. God is said to be 


, } ii/j; Pf<iineyii ] <iniala marttinda, Cbajt. TI- nnd Sy&dj}3Jamailjart. 

■*tcse 6 iind com for elaborate arguments in support of athej8.n ^ 
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bodiless. How can He, then, work on matter to prudn^’e 
the world? 

(n) Like the existence of God, the qualities of oiuni- 
potence, unity, eternity and perfection, generally attributed 

to Him, are also doubtful. If God is 

inbuiS'%?”^Gor are Omnipotent, He should be supposed to 
not reasonable. g£. things. But tbi» IS 

not true, because we perceive daih thaA man\ objects like 
houses, pots, etc. are not produced by God. God is held to 
be one on the ground that if there were many gods, they would 
act with different plans and purposes, and consequently a 
haniionious world, as we have, would not have been possil)le. 
But this argument is not sound, because we observe that, 
many human beings like masons, and even lower animal« like 
ants and Ijees, act together harmoniously to build objects like 
{lalaces, ant-hills, and hives. God, again, is said to be 
eternally perfect. But eternal perfection is a meaiiiugless 
epithet. Perfection is only a removal of imperfection, a n d it 
is meaningless to call a being perfect who was ney'er inijrerfejU;^ 


Idiough ibe Jainas thus come to reject God, as the 

C, nr. creator of the world, Ihcv think a 

ihe Jamas ^yol'8blp 

ilic' liberated ’ bouIs. iiecessaiy to meditate on and worship 
quaHHcT'’ instOT°cf of the liberated, perfect souls (siddhas). 

The liberated souls possessing the God- 
like perfections, mentioned already, easily lake the place of 
God. Prayers are offei-ed to them for guidance and inspira- 
tion. The offering of prayers to five lands of pure souls 
(pancaparamesti)^ also forms a part of the daily routine of the 
devout Jainas. In spite of the absence of a creator-God , the 

religious spirit of the Jaina lacks neither 
The lelij^ious fen’our . • , , „ 

of ibe .Tainas does m internal fervour nor in external 
nol, therefore, suffer. i • -r* t, r- 

ceremonial expressions. By meditating 
on file pure qualifies of the liberated and those who ar? 


^ These are the Arhats, tlie Siddlins. the Aeuryas. the UpEdhySvas, 
till- Sndbns; tide Drori/o-safiffraha. 49. 
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aihaticcd on tlio |vit)i to liberation, tlio Janui unuiuK iinnseU 
<hil\ of the jK>b‘?il)ilitj of nttniiiing the Ingli ihstnn lb' 
juirifies liiB mind bj. the contemplation of tlie join ind 
strengthens his heart for the tiphill jomne\ to hheritioti 
WoMhip, for the Jninv, is not eeeking for ineitv iml pmlon 
The Joini heIie\c-< iii the inevorable monil Itw of kirmi 
winch no nierc\ cm bend The conscciuences of tin pi- t 
misdeeds can onh be counteracted In genei itmg withm 
the poul strong opposite forces of good thought, goo d speech 
md pood action on e most work out his oivii_ 

sihation The liberated so uls sci\c onU iis hi non Jight-^. 

The religion of the Jnini is tlnrefou 

Jtmism IS a religion fchgion of the strong and the brave 
<f self help ® s ° „ 

It IS a religion of solf»holp Phis i«* wh\ 

the l ibcnitod soul is called a Mctoi (pna) and a hero (vira t 
In this rosjiect it has some other parallels m Indn in 
‘Bnddliism, the SanKlua and the Ad\nit*i»Vcdr>nta 
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CHiVPTER IV 


THE BAUDDIIiV PHILOSOPHY 

I. Introduction 

The life ot Siddhurtba or Gautama Buddha, the Light 
oC Asia and the founder of Buddhism, 
Gaaiama jg fairly wcU-Known Bom m a Eoyal 
familj of Kapila\astu (on the foot hills 
■of the Himalajas, nortli of India) m the si^th century 
B C , Siddlurtha renounced the world early m life The 
sights of disease, old ago and dcith impressed the joung 
prince with the idea that tho world was full of suffering, 
and tho life of a care free mendicant suggested to him a 
jiossiblo way of escape As an a«cctic, ho was restless in 
search of tho real source of all sufferings and of Iho means 
of complete deliverance He sought light from many 
religious teachers and learned scholars of tho da> and 
jinctjccd great austerities but nothing satisfied him Thm 
•threw him bad on his own resources With an iron will 
and a mind free from all disturbing thoughts and passions, 
he endeavoured to unravel, through continued intense incdi- 
•tation, tho rajstcry of the world’s mieerics, till at 
last hi3 ambition was crowned vvitli success SiddhSrtha 
liecamo Buddha, or the Enlightened Iho message of his 
enlightenment laid the foundation of both Buddlnstie 
religion and philosophy which, in course of tunc, spread 
far and wide — to Ceylon, Burma and Siam m the south, and 
to Tibet, China, Japan and Korea in the north 

Like all great teachers of ancient times Buddha taught 
by conversation, and his teachings were 
r.Sa handefl down for a long fimo 

through oral instruction imparted by 
ins disciples to successive generations Our knowledge 
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about Buddha’s teachings depends to-day chiefly on the 

Tripitaka^s or tlie three baskets of 

They were recorded teachings which are claimed to con- 

later by his followers, . ' t i i • 

'tain his views as reported by his 

most intimate disciples. These three canonical works are 
named Vinayapitika, Suttapitaka and Ahhidhammapitaka. 

Of these, the first deals chiefly with 

J V 

The three accepted rules of conduct for the congregation 

works — the Tnpitakas. . j 

'(sangha), the second contains Buddha s 
sermons and dialogues, and the third contains expositions of 
philosophical theories. All these three contain information 
regarding early Buddhist philosophy. These works are in 
the Pali dialect. 

In course of time, as his followers increased in number, 
they were divided into different schools. 

thrMaSjyanTLhSs The most important division of 

of Buddhism. Buddhism on religious principles was 

into the HTnayana or Theravada and the Mahayana. The 
first flourished in the south and its present stronghold is in 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam. Its literature is vast and is written 
in Pali. It is claimed to be more orthodox and faithful to the 
teachings of Buddha. Mahayana flourished mostly in the 
north and its adherents are to be found in Tibet, China and 
Japan. It adopted Sanskrit for philosophical discussion and 
thus the enormous Buddhist literature in Sanskrit came to 
be developed. Most of this literature was translated into 
Tibetan and Chinese and thus became naturalized in the 
lands in which Buddhism flourished. Many such valuable 
Sanskrit works lost in India are now being recovered from 
those translations and restored to Sanskrit. 

As Buddhism flourished in different lands, it became 
coloured and changed by the original 
literature faiths and ideas of the converts. The 

of Buddhisnc- 

, . different schools^ of Buddhism which 

1 Vide Humphreys, Buddhism, for a good account of the spread and’ 
present position of Buddhism in different parts of the world. 
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thus aro^o arc «o numerous and the total output of pbilo- 
EOphical \\orks m t!io different languages is go \ast that a 
thorough acquaintinco with Buddhist philo'yjplij requires 
tho talents of a \crsatilo linguist, ns well as the insight of a 
philosopher — and jet one life timo niaj bo found all too 
short for tho pur|K )‘'0 Our account of Bauddln philosophv 
will neccs?arilj he \crj brief and fo imdcquato We ghall 
first trj to giio tlio chief teachings of Buddh'v ns found in 
tlm dialogues attributed to him, and next deal with some 
aspects of Biuddlia philo«oph> dc%eloped in India bj hi3 
folloners in tho dilTorcnt scliools, and conclude with a short 
account of tho mam religioim tendencies of tho Hinajina and 
tho Mnha\nna ecIiooIs 

11 Tnn TcAcimcs op Bdddha 
The Foan Nodlf Tnurns 
1 The /tflfi-^pccufafipc Attitude 

Buddin n is pnmanly an ethical teacher and reformer, 
not a mctaphjBician Tho message of 
“ir,' >>.3 cnlighlcnmcnt points to man tlio 
leads bejond suffering 
AVlien any ono asked Buddha meto- 
phjsicil questions as to whether tho soul was different from 
tho body, \\hcther it survived death, whether tho world was 
finite or infinite, eternal or non eternal, etc , bo avoided 
discussing them Discussion of problems for tho solution of 
which there is not sufficient evidence leads only to different 
partial views like tho confiictmg one sided accounts of an 
elephant given by different blind persons who touch its 
different parts * Buddha referred to scores of such meta 
physical views advanced by earlier thinkers and showed that 

^ Tor this parablo ttde Bbja Davids. Diahnue$ of Buddha, I, 
pp 167-68 Uddna VI 4 • J i 
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all of them were inadequate, since they were based on 
uncertain sense-experiences, cravings, hopes and fears.^ 
Such speculation should be avoided, Buddha repeatedly 
pointed out, also because it does not take man nearer to his 
goal, viz. Arhatship or Vimutti, the state of freedo m fro m 
all. suffering.. On the contrary, a man who indulges in such 
speculation remains all the more entangled in the net of 
theories he himself has woven." The most urgent problem, 
is to end misery. One who indulges in theoretical specula- 
tion on the soul and the world, while he is writhing in pain, 
behaves like the foohsh man, with a poisonous arrow plunged 
into his flank, whiling away time on idle speculation regarding 
the origin, the maker and the thrower of the aiTow, instead, 
bf'trying to pull it out immediately.^ * 

Ten questions are often mentioned by Buddha (vide Pottha~ 
■pada Sutta, Dialogues, I., E. Davids, 
The unprofitable and pp^ 254-67) as uncertain, ethically 
^ unprofitable and so not discussed (vyakata)' 

by him: (1) Is the world eternal? (2) Is it 
non-etemal? (3) Is it finite? (4) Is it infinite? (5) Is the soul the 
same as the body? (6) Is it different from the body? (7) Does- 
one who has known the truth (Tathagata) live again after death? 
(8) Does he not live again after death? (9) Does he both live 
again and not live, again after death? (10) Does he neither live 
nor not-live again after death? These have come to be known, 
as the * indeterminate questions ’ (in Pali avydhatdni) in 
Buddhist literature and made the subject -of discourses in 
Sarhyutta Nikaya^ and Majjhima Nikaya.® 

Instead of discussing metaphysical questions, which are 
ethicalty useless and intellectually uncer- 
ab^t^ misei^ question 'tain, Buddha always tried to enlighten 

persons on the most important questions 
of sorrow, its origin, its cessation and the path leading to its 

1 Brahma-jala-sutta, op. cit., pp. 52-55. 

2 Ibid., p. 44, 

2 Majjhima.nihdya.siitta, 63 (Warren, p. 120). ' , 

^ "Vide Dialogues, I, p. 187. These questions become sixteen by 
putting for each of the four problems, four alternatives as in thd case of the 
Just problem. 

^ Suttas 63 and 72 (Avyakata-pauha). 
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cessation Because, as ho puts it “ Tins does profit, has 
to do avith fundamentals of religion, and tends to aacrsion, 
absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supremo 
wisdom and mnana ” * 

Tho answers to the four questions noted abo\c constitute, 
as we know, tho essence of Buddha's enlightenment which 
lie iB eager to share with all fellow beings These ha\o 
come to bo known as the four noble truths (catian arja 
sataani) Tliey arc (1) Lifo in tho world is full of suffering 
(2) There is a cause of tins suffering 

The ferar noble Imths (g) Jt 13 pocsiblo to stop suffering (4) 
concerning enfrenng xt t i 1 1 * 

There IS a path which leads to tho 
cessation of suffering (duhkha, duhkha ‘^amudiaa, duhkha- 
nirodha, duhkha nirodha marga) All tho teachings of 
Gautama centre round these four 


2 The Ftrsi Nohlc Truth ahont Suffering 
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and many other Indian thinkers would reply that worldly 
pleasures appear as such only to short-sighted people. Their 

transitoi'iness, the pains felt on their 

■worldly pleasures are loss and the fears felt lest they should 
sources of fear. other evil consequeuces, 

make pleasures lose their charm and turn them into positive 
sources of fear and anxiety. 


3. The Second Noble Truth about the Cause of 
Suffering : the Chain of Twelve Links ^ 

Though the fact of suffering is recognized by all Indian 
thinkers, the diagnosis of this malady is not always 
„ unanimous. The origin of life’s evil is 

Suiienng. like every . • , 

other thing, depends explained by Buddha in the light of 

on some conditions. , . . , i 

his special conception or natural 


causation (known as PratTtyasamutpada). According to it, 
nothing is unconditional; the existence of everything 
depends on some conditions. As the existence of every event 
depends on some conditions, there must be something 

The chain of causes our misery comes 

nnd ef^cts that leads existence. Life’s suffering (old 

j to sunenng in the jj v ^ 

I "world. age, death, despair, grief and the 

j like, briefly denoted by the phrase jard^nararui) is there, 
j says Buddha, because there is birth (jati).. If a man were 
not born, he would not have been subject to these miserable 
states. Birth again has its condition. It is the will to 
become (bhava),^ the force of the blind tendency or 
predisposition to be born, which causes our birth. But 
what is the cause of this tendency? Our mental clinging 
to or grasping (upadana) the objects of the world is the 


Mrs. Rhys Davids’ rendering ‘the disposition for becoming'* 
(Buddhism, Home, U.L., p. 91) is better than its ordinary rendering as 
' existence,’ which is nearly meaningless in this context. ‘ Bhava ’ is used 
in the meaning of ‘ disposition,’ in the Sankhya and other Indian eystemss 
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condilmn rchiKia^iblo for our dcsiro to be boru. This chuging 
%'ajn 15 tluo to our ») or craving to cnjoj cbjcctihef 

^•3utldH, etc 2]ut ^^licrcfrum doc^i tbia dtsiru 
cnginalo? \Vt uoulJ not Imvc tiin dc^tro for objtcto, had 
wo noi la’-ted or <?X{K:rn.Rccd llicwi before I’rerioaa tense- 
eijyrnrnec, liiitjcd with wimc {deipanl ftthngrt (vctUiu), m, 
thertfon, th^ tauH' of our tbl^^l op cn\mg I3ul K,nse- 
cxiK-ncnco could not oriN. but for coriforf (ppirio), i e contact 
of htuc-or^and with objeett This contatl agitn would not 
ariMi hid there not been the «jr or//oiw of cotjmttou, the fi\o 
ccnfcft and nnin>* (tad** > iiini) 'Ihe c mx ogam dei)cnd for 
(bur exj trnce on tho mind tody or^.mi'^m (luina rujuh 
which con^tltut4 1 the perceptible biing of tiiiii Ihit this 
organi'^in could not da.clojt in tim inotber’H womb ntid como 
inlo txisknci', if it \ ere dt id or devoid of ronsriimtuf^ 
(rjfiijtia) Ilul the coiiMriouMie a Uni dc'^cemN into tlio 
«mbrui m fbt rnnUiers womb t« onlv tho cfTett of tho 
mpressioiix (Kam’'krira) of our piftt txi‘'tcncc Iho list stato 
of tliL paH life, which initutcn our prc^tiu exipteiice, cent mid 
m a concentrated nnnnef the imprcsMoiH or effectB of all our 
past deeds Ihc imprc'-sions which nnko for rebirth are duo 
to ignoTinee (avid^ul about truth If tho transitorv, painful 
nature of the worldly txiBtcnco wer© perfectly rcihrcd, there 
would not arise in us any karma resulting m rebirth i 
Ignora nce, there fore, is t hq^ roof cou-^e of . iinpre-^sions or 
-te ndenc ies that cauFO rebirth 

Briefly Bptaking, then (1) sxiffewxg m life is duo to 

(2) birth, winch m due to (d) the will 

Tho tweWe imVii in (q be bortt, wliich 18 duo to (4) our 
ahe cL&in of Buireftog 

mental ciuiyiny to objects Clinging 
4igam 18 duo to (5) Hurst or dcsiro for objects This again 
is duo to (6) sense experience winch is due to (7) sense- 
object-contact, which ogam is duo to (8) tho six organs of 
•cognition, theso organs are dependent on (9) tho embrgonto 
■organism (composed of mmd and body), which again could 
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not develop without (10) some initial consciousness, which 
again hails from (11) the impressions of the experience of 
past life, which lastly are due to (12) ignorance of truth. 


Thus we have the twelve links in the chain of causation. 


These constitute the 
wheel of existence : 
birth and re-birth. 


The order and number of the links are- 
not always the same in all the sermons; 
but the above has come to be regarded 


as the full and standard account of the matter. It has 


been popularized among Buddhists by various epithets, 
such as the twelve sources (dvadasa nidana), the wheel of 
rebirth (bhavajrdakra). Some devout Buddhists remind' 
themselves even to-day, of this teaching of Buddha by 
turning wheels which are made to symbolize the wheel of 
causation. Like the telling of beads, this forms a part of 


their daily prayers. 




The twelve links are sometimes interpi’eted to cover the- 
past, the present and the future life which- 
,, are causall-y connected, so that present 
Ind *o'cLs?of^t£ life can be conveniently explained with 
future. reference to its past condition and its- 

future effect. The twelve links are, 
therefore, aivanged with reference to the three periods^ in the- 
following way proceeding from cause to effect: 


(1) Ignorance (avidya) 

(2) Impressions (samskara) 

(3) The initial consciousness of the 

embryo (vijnana) 

(4) Mind and body, the embryonic 

organism (nama-rupa) 

(5) Six organs of knowledge (sad- 

ayatana) 

(6) Sense contact (sparsa) 

(7) Sense-experience (vedana) 

(8) Thirst (trsna) 

(9) Clinging (upadana) 

CIO) Tendency to be born (bhava) 

^_1) Eebirth (jati) 

(12) Old age, death, etc. (jara-marana) 


j- Past Life 

1 

I 

I 

I 

)■ Present Life 


J 

I Puture Life. 


1 Vide Abhidhammattha-sahgaha^ 8. 6. 
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Before \ro c!o*;e tlni topic, we mnv note one very importnut 
, , . , coniribwlion mn^o bv Intlinn Ihtnbcrs In 

C’»cml mid Biiddim m pnrticvilnr; nnmcl.v, 
tbo coneoplion Hint Ibo external pheno- 
menon of life or the living orgniiiKm i«i duo to nn intomaT 
impetus of de'»ire, coii«ielou«i or tinconiciouB. Tlio evolution 
of life Ift fouglil to be cxplnincd mcebnni- 
cnlly by modem biologiRts — both Dnru-inl- 
fins nnd flntM>arv\|ninnR — with tho help of 
innterin! rondition«, inherited nnd environ- 
inentnl. ( Hie fi rst nppenrnncc, of, n horn 
on the cow'ft bond, or the formation of _nn ^ryo^ ii to Ihe'm 
iiothinc more than nti nccldentnl^^ariatjpnj^slow or Rudden.' 
— — - lyjjjj fnmoiiR contomporaiy’ I’rcneh philo- 

It i* the yiprrtsion roj)hcr, Ber;^on, Rhows Hint the develop- 
ment of life cannot be snliRfnclorily 
cxplnincd or merely nccidcntnl, but that 


life it ml ih" fR>. 
diirl cf * ni'^-hsmc»l 
etmtinslicn cf 

nil 


cf ino.tr fc»tri 
ilfrgtcn htiM*. 


it muRt bo Iboughl to be tlio oulwnrd expre«Rion of an intcmnl 
urge or life-impetui; tilal). Buddha’s bnRJc principle of 

the exphnntion of life, namely that bhava (intcmnl predisposi- 
tion, tho tendency to lie) lends to birth (cxistcnco of the body) 
or Hint consciousness is tho condition of tho development oi 
the embryo, anticipates tho Bergsoninn contention, that tho 
living body is not caused simply by collection of pieces of matter, 
but is th*o outward innntfcstntlon or explosion of an internal 
, urge. Incidentally we may note aho that Bergson’s philosophy 
of reality ns cliango resembles the Buddhistic doctrine o£ 
impcrmnnencc. 


4. The Thhd Noble Truth about the Cessation 
of Suffering 

Tlie third noble Inith that there is cessation of sufferings 
follows from tlie second truth that 
i(1ifcan»T.”'.'o“iia: <>cp™as on somo conaitlans. If 

these conditions arc removed, 

would cca 5 c. But wo should try to understand clearly tho 
exact nature of the state called cessation (nirodha) of misery. 

Pirst of all it should be noted that liberation from 
_ Cessation o! sulTor. '"‘*“‘1’ altainablo here 

ing, ir., njrrSipa^ is jn this vciT life, if certain conditions 

attainable here, in '' 

this very life. are fulfilled. Wlicn the peifect con- 

trol of passions and constant contemplation of truth lead a 
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person through the four stages of concentration to perfect 
wisdom (as will be described hereafter), he is no longer 
.under the sway of worldly attachment. He has broken the 
fetters that bound him to the world. He is, therefore, free, 
•liberated. He is said then to have become an Arhat — a 
venerable person. The state is more popularly known now 
;as nirvana — the extinction of passions and, therefore, ^so of 
jnisery. 

We should remember next that the attainment of 
this state is not necessarily a state 
inactivity, as it is ordinarily 
misunderstood to be. It is true that for 
5the attainment of perfect, clear and steady knowledge of the 
fourfold truth one has to withdraw all his attention from 
■outside and even from other ideas within, and concentrate it 
■wholly on repeated reasoning and contemplation of the truths 
in all their aspects. But once wisdom has been permanently 
•obtained, through concentrated thought, the liberated person 
should neither always remain rapt in meditation nor wholly 
withdraw from active life. We know what an active life of 
'travelling, preaching, founding brotherhood, Buddha himself 

led during the long forty -five years that 

iuU eTen ^^^^d after enlightenment, and even 
enlighten- -fco the last days of his eightieth year 
when he passed away! Liberation then 
■was not incompatible with activity in the life of the founder 
‘himself. 


Work "without attach- 
•ment, hatred and in- 
'fatuation does not 


As he clearly pointed out once, there are two kinds of action, 
one that is done under the influence of 
attachment, hatred, infatuation (raga, 
dvesa, moha), another that is done without 
these. It is only the first that strengthens 
our desire to cling to the world and 
-generates the seeds of karma causing rebirth. The second kind 
of action, done with perfect insight into the real nature of the 
-universe and without attachment, does not create a karma 
(Producing rebirth. The difference between the two kinds of 


cause bondage 
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I firmn Buddlm potnU oul, ix lilc timl between the sowing of 
[ordmnrr pro<lucU\c seeds mid the sowing ot seeds which hnve 
lieon fned ftnd mndo Imrren * Tina lesson ho tenches niso m the 
storr of his cnhglilenmenl * After ho liod nltained nirfunn, lie 
nns'nl first relucUnt to worl But soon his cnhphtcnod heart 
began to beat with srmpnlhy for the counllesfi beings who were 
Blill writhing in rnin lie thought It 
Po^Jbi Ml ibe ex proper, therefore, limt tlic rnft which he 
imL *ct tfWow constructed with toil mid %wth which he 
l«.iag* got ftcroRs the tiocd of miicrr, should be 

left for others nnd not allow ed to perish ^ 
Nirvona, he thus shows by his own example nnd precept, docs 
not require tli*' Arhat to shun nclivilv, on the contrary, love and 
sjmpathv for all hemgs Increase willj enlightenment nnd per* 
sundc the perfect man to shnre Ins wisdom with them nnd worl: 
for their moril uplift 


If this be a correct mlcrprelation of Buddlia’s life nnd 
teaching it is wrong to thin! , ns it is very 
hirr&c» often done, that nirvuna moans total cx 

Suteoce^v^^ * tinction of existence The etymological 
' moaning of 'nirvuna' is 'blown out' The 

metaphor of a 'blown oul ligbi' is there, nnd tlio liberated one is 
Bomtlimos compared to it Depending on such etvmologica! 
meaning nnd the ncgalivo description of nirvana ns the nb«once 
of nil phvsical nnd mental stales hnown to us somo interpreters 
of Buddhism — Buddhists and non Buddhisl5~havo explained 
nirvana as complete cessation of existence But against this 
view wo have to remember, first, thnt if nirvana or liberation bo 
( xtmclion of nil existence, tlicn Buddha cannot be naid to havn 
been liberated till he died, his attainment of perfect wisdom nnd 
freedom, for which a\o have his own words 
tui the extinction of turns then into a mjth It is difTicult to 
«uM8 0 * rebirth ° (bereforo, thnt nirvana ns tnugJit by 

Buddha means cessation of ell existence * 
Secondly, we arc to remember that, though nirvana, according to 
Buddha stops rebirth nnd, therefore, menns the extinction of all 
misery and of the conditions thnt cause future existence in this 
world after death, it docs not mean necessarily that after death 
the liberated saint dor’s not contmuo in any form This last 


1 Aniuliara ntkaya III a3 (Warren pp 215 f) 

* Mopbima nthSya, 2G (fbfd pp 8S2 I ) 

* Ma]]hmanil&ya (tide SllilcSra b tratu p 170 German Pali 
Society) 

* Ithys Davids bIiowb that the Pali word for liberated * ‘Pannibbnto 
IS Qsed of living persons and scarcely of dead Arhants (1 ide Dialogues, 
If p 1S2 f n) 
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f 


point, as we mentioned previously, is one of the ten points on 
, which Buddha repeatedly refuses to cx- 

■ab?uf‘‘tt’coi.di£°oi pyf “7 *'’“1 <!'■<=>; tiid viow 

-the liberated after that, after death, the person wJio attains 
death, does not mean nirvana ceases to exist altogether is one 
his denial of the -which Buddha cannot be said to have held. 

te!:son°“tfef deTtS Buddha’s silence might just mean that the 

state of liberation cannot be described in 


•existence of such a 
person atfer death. 


terms of ordinary experience.^ 

The important question that arises here then is ; Tf Buddha 
is not explicit about the fate of a liberated person after death, 
what according to him is gained by nirvana? The gain is double,! 

negative and positive. Nirvana is a guar-j 
The double gain of autee that rebirth, vhose conditions have 

nirvana: stopping of been destroyed, will not occur. Nirvana 

SisSy, tnd aSn-' ^Iso positively _ means that one who has 
ment of perfect peace attained it en]oys perfect peace even in 

in tins life. _/' ' this life so long as he lives after enhghten- 

' ment. Tliis^peace^ is n ot, of course. J,ilie 

any of the pleashres born of the fulfilment^of desires. It_is, 

^ therefore, said td"beTDeydnd”wbfldly ‘pleasures an d paj n’s. But" it 
1 IS a state of ierenity,„e.quanimjty and passionless self-possession.] 
it cannot b'e‘ described in terms of ordinary experiences; the best 
way of understanding it in the light of our imperfect experience 
is to think of it as a relief from all painful experience from which 
we suffer. We can understand this because all of us have 


-experience at least of temporary feelings of relief from some pain 

or other, such as freedom from disease, 
Even the partial ful- debt, slavery, imprisonment.- Besides, the 
filment of the condi- advantages of nirvana can be enjoyed in 

causes palpabl^S been obtained, by 

fits. the pai’tial fulfilment of its conditions. As 

Buddha explains to King Ajatasatru in a 
'discourse on the advantages of the life of a recluse, every bit of 
ignorance removed, and passion conquered, brings about palpable 
benefit, such as purity, good-will, self-possession, courage, 
unperplexed mind, unruffled temper. “ This heartens him and 
gives him the strength to pursue the difficult goal of nirvana 
till it is fully obtained. 

We know that a later Buddhist teacher of great eminence, 
Nagasena, while instructing the Greek King Menander 
•(Milinda) who accepted his discipleship, tried to convey to him 


1 Vide Prof. Eadhakrishnan’s article, ‘The teiicbing of Buddha by 
•speech and silence,’ HibhcH Journal, April, 1931. Also his Dhammapada 
’pp. 52 f. • ' . 

3 Vide Samaiina-j)hala-sutta (Dialogues, I, p. 84). 

3 Ibid, 
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ihc »lca of the bh'J'sIut chameter of nirvupa with n series ot 
mrlnjjbors; Kln'/ina is profound liko on 
T1^* uftjerr cf ccffofj. n mountain peak, sweet 

tety l-ft honey; etc.* But nil these, aa 

ISA iS . romta out. oon tcnirclj- convoy 
erJ-sarj- cxj<r;«Sw. to the nnjK*ritcl imn tlu: idea of nhat 
v-^ that Ihinji is Rensoning nnd melnnbor 

nro of little n\nil for con\mcinf» n Idind man whnt colour is like. 


f>. The I'ourUt Xobic Truth nboui the Palh fo Liberation 


The fourth noble truth, as seen nlrcndy, lays down that 
Tb. pvtl. OTUUI. ct “ I"*'' ("largn)— whicli Buddha 

fol)ou*cd and others can similarly follow— 
1o rc:ich a ^statc free fro tn misery. Clues rc'jardinff this patli 
arc derhed from the lmo\vlcdi "0 of liie ciiicf conditions that 
ciusQ misery. Tlie path recommended by Buddha con»ist3 
of eight slops or rules ami is, therefore, called the eightfold 
noble path (nflangika-mrirga).’ This pi\cs m a nutshell 
tho essentials of Bauddha Ethic*-. This path K open to all, 
monks ns well as laymen.* The noble path eonsists in tho 
acquisition of the following eight g<x>d things : 

Tlinht cieics (s-immeditthi or s->nnngdr>?ti) . — As ignorance, 
srith its consequences, namely, urong vic'^s (mitliuldrsti) 
about tlje relf and the svorld, is tho root cause of cur 

sufTcrings, it is natural that the first step 
cr * 

lojr to moral Tcformation should be tho 

acquisition of right views or tho Icnow- 
Icdge of truth. Bight view is defined as the correct knowledge 
about the four noble truths. It is the knowledge of thc«o 
truths alone, and not any theoretical speculation regard- 
ing nature and rclf, which, according to Buddlia, lielps 
moral refomation, and leads us towards the goal — nirvana. 


(I) r.i’ght Tjcwa 
VjjowldVf of iha 
noble Irulks.,../ 


* J^lfhndu’pnflha. 

* VuII 'tivusdlon occuw in THqha viKajra xutla. 22 (Wnnen. 

■pp. 3.2 74), niKdtja (.juolfd by Fo^en, Sijslrms, pp 1C9 71); Dham- 

mspada, Afogga vaggo. 

Vide Rbys Baviils, J>ia}ogufS, 1, pp. 02-03. 
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. Right resolve (sammasa-Akappa or samyaksankalpa ). — h 
mere knowledge of the truths would be uesless unless one 

resolves to reform life in their light. The 

fiS dl&rS to aspirant is asked, therefore, te 

reform life in the light renounce worldliness (all attachment to- 

of truth, 

the world), to give up ill-feeling towards 
others and desist from doing any harm to them. These 
three constitute the contents of right determination. 

Right syeecli (sammavaca or samyagvak). — ^Eight deter- 
mination should not remain a mere ‘ pious wish ’ but must 

fS) Pight speech, ,>r.- action. Bight deter- 
control of speech. mination should, be able to guide and" 

control our speech, to begin with. The result would be 
right speech consisting in abstention from lying, slander,, 
unldnd words and frivolous talk. 

_ Right conduct (sammakammanta or samyakkarmanta). — 
Bight determination should end in right 

(4) Right conduct or 

Rbstention from wrong action or good conduct and not stop- 

merely with good speech. Bight conduct 
includes the Paiica-STla, the five vows for desisting from 
killing, stealing, sensuality, lying and intoxication.^ 

Right livelihood (samma-ajiva or samyagajTva) . — ^Be- 
nouncing bad speech and bad actions, 

(5) Right livelihood u i • i- t, , i i 

or maintaining life by One snould earn his livelihood by hones^ 

honest means., means. The necessity of this rule lie 

in showing that even for the sake of maintaining one’s life 
one should not take to forbidden means but work i; 
consistency with good determination. 

Right effort (saramavayama or samyagvyayama). — Whil 
a person tries to live a reformed lih 
through right views, resolution, speech 
action and livelihood, he is constantl 
Imocked off the right path by old ev: 
ideas which were deep-rooted in the mind as also b; 

1 For a discussion seo Humphreys. Biiddhism, pp. lllf. 


f6) Right effort, or 
constant endeavour to 
maintain moral pro- 
gress by banishing evil 
thoughts and enter- 
taining good ones. 



ini uM’imifA nnM»soi*in 


1*2'J 


oiH r’in**l*iiuU Rri*t One cannot {>rogri'0’ 

'(e-’dih nnV^N nnmiiin** a constant tfTort to reel out 
o]^ rsil s!.niphi-, and |ircvctit e\i\ thon^tht'. from nnsirij 
"iLC\' . MrrT'^o.cr. n*; ih*' inhid catinn! he Lops empU, he] 
-•!.C”.ild con«'l-\nlh cnlra'^cnr aK» to HU U.c mnsd t'ltb good' 
tdea'^. end teS-nn Msrh ideaf in tlio imnd Thtn fonrfeW 
^aii'^t^nt rnd<.i\o«r. repiti\o nrd 1*0 i!j\e, 1 called ngbt 
‘florl 'Ihj' rnlr j‘-Mnt« owt tint even om* high up on th<' 
path CTJinoS nffoNl to iiU' 1 monl I ohthy without running 
th> n^L of flipjuivt dn\*n 


rrifst 

or** «• 

rrr'f*3V*»*-r r! ^ 
'irft'ijijV fti'wrr/rf 


Itinhl vun(ifuine*t (sammaali or wimyakAmrli) — ^Tbe 
ncccrijly of cnnstint vigilance k further 
i*lrc5 od )ij thK rule, which lays do'.ni 
tint the aspirant should ennstauth hear 
in rniinl the thing** he ha^ nlrndv Icarrd 
Ue should ron'^ianth rrmemhor nnd contemphte the bed.' 
u.<ihody. fenMlion* an scnnlJoiih, mind a® mind, mental 
states as irenlil slalfv Mmut am of these Jje should not 
think, “This om 1/ or ‘ Thi** )*» mine*’* Tim ndvjcc 
Found*- no heltrr linn aching one to think of a spado ns a 
F/vj(lc But ludirronsly superfluous ns It 
might appear to bo, it is not ea'w to 
remember always what things really are 
It n nff the more difilcnft fo pracfisc it 
wJicD fal^o ideas about Oie body, etc Invc become fo 
deep rooted m ns nnd our behavioiiri* bised on these false 
notions have become instinctive If we are not mindful 
we bebare «« tlioiigb the body, the mind, Fcnsations nnd 
mental states are permanent and Taluable. Hence there 
arise attachment to such things and grief over their lo«v, 
and VP heroine subject to bondage and misery But 


Ti' i I* ncrcstary 
fr- I'fj-iar cl sUacti 
rn^a• is tb,or< ftn-l 
Ctk' cTe» 


* ViJe Ti^ilja, I, p 171 O’ T. bv FUleSra) 

a-oici n 
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contcmplaliou on l.hc frail, pcrislr.iblc, loulliKOuic nature of 
tliese, helps us to remain free from attachment and grief. 
This is the necessity of constant mindfulness about truth. 


The practice of such 
thought, is recommend- 
ed by Buddha in 
minute details in 
Digha-nikayn. 


In Dlgha-nihnya, Butla 22, Buddlm gives verv deliiiietl 
instructions ns to how stich contenijdation 
is to be practised. For exampie, rogarciing 
the body, one .should remember and con- 
template that the body is only a combina- 
tion of (bo four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), that it is filled witli all sorts of 
loathsome matter, flesh, bone, shin, cnf-rails, dirt, bile, phlegm, 
blood, pus, etc. Going to a ccmctei*y one should observe further 
bow the dead body rots, decays, is eaten by dogs and vultures 
and afterwards gradually becomes reduced to and mixed up with 
the elements. By such intense contemplation be i.s able to 
remember what the body really is: how loathsome, how 
perishable, bow transitory 1 ‘He gives up all false emotioms and 
afiection for the body, his own and others.’ .By similar intense 
contemplation about sensation, mind and harmful mental states 
he becomes free from attachment and grief regarding all these. 
The net result of this fourfold intense contemplation is detacly 
ment fi'om all objects that bind man to the world. ^ ‘ 


Right concentration (sammasamadhi or sainyaksarnadhi) 
„ , — One who has successfully guided his 

(8) Bight concentra- , . . - o 

tion, through four life in the liglit of the last seven rules 

patlf'thaf iSd? and thereby freed himself from all 
to the goal— nirvana, passions and evil thoughts is fit to enter 

step by step into the four deeper and deeper stages of 
concentration that gradually take liim to the goal of his long 
and arduoms journey — cessation of suffering. He con- 
centrates his pure and unruffled mind on reasoning (vitarkaj 

(a) The first stage and investigation (viciira) regarding the 
of concentration is on , ,, , 

■ reasoning and investi- trutllS, and enjOys in tllis state, JOY 

Shs. TheSlf then o' detachment and 

a joy of piire thinking, pure thought. This is the first stage of 
intent meditation (dhyana or jhana). 


1 Vide Warren, Buddhism in Trans., p. 354^ 
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When ihi‘. concentration !•» f.uccei.sful, belief in tho' 
fourfold truth arisc'i (hspclling all doubts 
and, therefore, maKing reasoning and 
in\cstigalion unnecessary. From tins 
rLbulta the second stage of concentration, 
111 uhich lliere are joy, peace and internal 
tranquillity born of intense, unnifilcd contcniphlion. There 
is in this stage a consciousness of this joy and peace too 
In the next stage attempt made by him to initiate an 
attitude of IndifTcrerico, to bo able to 
detach himself even from tho joy of 
concentration. From this results tho 
third deeper kind of concentration, in 
which one experiences perfect eguaninnty . 
coupled v.tth an cxpcricnco of bodily 
ease. Ho is yet conscious of this ease and equanimity, though 
indifferent to tho joy of concentration 

Lastly, he tries to put nuay even this conECiousne‘>s of 
ca«c and equanimity and all the 8 cns>o of 
joy and elation he previously tiad. Ho 
attains thereby tho fourth state of con- 
centration, a state of iierfcct equanimity, 
indifference and self-possession — without 
pain, without ease. Thus ho attains 
the desired goal of cessation of all 
suffering, lie attain'? to arhatship or nirvana.* There are then 
perfect wisdom (prajfla) and perfect righteousness (^ila). 

To sum up tho essential points of tho eightfold path 

Knowlrfgs. co„lv/ *'‘0 Buddha's ethical 

and conccntraiion teachings), it may be noted first that the 
Ihe c8'en‘Jals,o^tha . 

p«th. path consists of three main things — 

(onduet (<iln), concentration (samadlii) and knowledge (prajfia) 


(t) Tftc reread tlaj^c 
cf ronrrnU«li-n I* »in* 
ruCtsl Ic^1Jltalnn^ Ircc 
f.'cra tC 5 »- n'Dg, e’c. 
Tltrrc IS thr» a joj of 
tratj'jmUilf 


(c) The third alSRO 
rl ccn-rulralion Is de* 
t3chr''nt frein e\ca 
the JOT el tranrjHi'hty. 
Them IS th^n iniliTir 
rnre even to T«ch loj 
l»l a feel Sfl of l«dily 
faso still pcrAists 


(<f) The louflb slftjit. 
of enneeotration is de 
Isrhracnt Item this 
bodily cars too There 
Bre then perfect equa* 
niralty and indiucr-’ 
cnee. This is tho'etate 
of nir\an8 ^'''perfect 
wisdom 


• Vide Polfhapdjn sutla, and ^SdmaUflaphafa sulfa for tho detniled 
treatment of the Jh’vnns (Dialogufs, I. pp 84 f and 245 f ). 
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harmoniously cultivated. In Indian philosophy knowledge 
and morality are thought inseparable — not simply because 
morality, or doing of good, depends on the knowledge 

of what is good, about which all pHiio- 
iinpSsible^°°'"Sont sophers would agree, but also because 

perfection of knowledge is regarded as 
impossible without morality, perfect control of passions 
and prejudices. Buddha explicitly states in one of his 

discourses that virtue and wisdom purify 
ItS,” each other and the two are inseparable.' 
eays Bwddha, eightfold path one starts with 

' right views ’ — a mere intellectual apprehension of the 

fomlold truth. /'The mind is not yet purged of the previous 

wrong ideas and the passions or wrong 

Reformation of life emotions arising therefrom; moreover, 

tion— in the light of old habits of thinking, speaking and 

0 f°™e eightfold acting also continue still. In a word, 

conflicting forces — the new good ones 

and the old bad ones — create, in terms of modem psychology. 

a divided personality. The seven steps beginning with 

right resolve furnish a continuous discipline for resolving 

this conflict by reforming the old personality. Eepeated 

contemplation of what is true and good, training of the will 

and emotion accordingly, through steadfast determination 

and passionless behaviour, gradually achieve the harmonious 

personality in which thought and will and emotion are all 

thoroughly cultured and purified in the light of truth. The 

last step of perfect concentration is thus made possible by 

_ . , fhe removal of all obstacles. The result 

Concentration j; ii,- -i 

possible only after ct this unhampered concentration on 

.ncTi reform. truth is perfect insight or wisdom, to 

which the riddle of existence stands clearly revealed once for 


1 Sonadanda-sutta {ibid., p. 1561. 
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all {^Iguorauco aud dosiro are cut at their roots ami the 
source of linden ^anlBhco Perfect perfect goodness 

and perfect cquaniinilj— complete relief from suflering — are 
8imuItaDcou«I\ attained, therefore, iii nir\5nit 


0 The Phtlosophical ImpUaitions of Ihtddha's 
nOueal Teachings 

Wo may discuss hero briefly sonic of tlie more important 
ideas about man and the world underljmg BuddhVs ethical 
tcachinga Some of these are explicitly stated b) Buddha 
hmi^elf Wo shall mention four of thc^^o mows, on which 
his ethics mainly depend«, naniel) , (1) the tlieorj of 
dependent origination, (2) the iheor\ of larnu, (3) the 
theoiy of change, and (1) the thcor\ of the non existence of 
the soul 


(i) The Theorj of Dependent Ongmatiou or 
Conditional Bxistenco of Thingt> 


Xliere is a spontaneous and universal law of causation 
&crjtbing deptoj, "!'■='> conditions tho appcaianco of all 
on some condition, events, mental and physical This law 
(dharma or dhamma) works automatically without the help 
of any conscious guide In accordance with it, whenexer a 
particular event (the cau=c) appears, it is followed by 
another particular cxent (tho effect) * On getting tho 
cause, the effect arises ” The existence of eierijthing is 
condtitoml, dependent on a cause Nothing happens 
fortuitously^ or by chance This is called the theory of 


/ 


progressively attained by tbo luitiale on the path or 
^ ♦ ni^d^a are distuifrurelted, tiz the etogea of a Srotfipanna 
® the Btream the path), a Sakrdag^min (one who will 

return only once again to this world), an AnagJnijn (one who will not return) 
an I an Arbat (liberated ir **'• — 
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dependent origination (Pratltyasamutpada in Sanskrit . and 
Paticcasamuppada in Pali).^ This view, as Buddha himself 
makes clear, avoids two extreme views : on the one hand, 
sternalism or the theory that some reality eternally exists 
Nothing exists with- independently of any condition and, on 
“peri* ““tout tay- tbe other hand, nihilism or the theory 
ing some effect. something existing can be annihi- 

lated or can cease to be. Buddha claims, therefore, to 
This is the middle hold the middle view , namely , that 
everything that we perceive possesses an 
and nihilism. existence but is dependent on something 

else, and that thing in turn does not perish without leaving 
some effect. 


Buddha attaches so much importance to the understand- 
Buddha regards this ing of this theory that he calls this the 
for^nderSaSy^Ws Bhamma. “ Let us put aside questions 
teachings, q£ Beginning and the End,” he says, 

will teach you the Bhamma: That being thus, this 
comes to be. Erom the coming to be of that, this arises. 
That being absent, this does not happen. Erom the cessa- 
tion of that, this ceases.” ‘‘He who sees the paticca- 
samuppada sees the Bhamma, and he who sees the Bhamma. 
sees the paticcasamuppada.” It is again compared to a 
staii'case, by mounting which one can look round on the 

The failure to grasp woi'Id and see it with the eye of a 
this principle of causa- t? a xx. • r -t 

tion is the cause of all Hucldua. it IS the failure to grasp this 

troubles. M’^^.^ppint which, Buddha asserts, is the 

cause of all our troubles.-^ Later Buddhism, as Ehys Bavids 

notes, does not pay much heed to this theory. But Buddha 


Vtstiddhtmarign, Chap, xvii (Warren, pp. 168 f.). Etymologically, 
prutTtya = petting (somethingl. snmiilpada=ori!T‘njaUon fof somethinfr elsel, 
~ Snmviitta-nihdya, xxii (ibid., p. 165). 

2 Dtnloqur.t. IT, p. 44. 

MohuTiidrnia-<;iitfa (Warren, p. 20,1). 

i 




T?io doctrine of dependent origination also yields tiie 
WhateTcr exiata, Buddliist theory of the transitory nature 
^Iiion *^0" iJ^'thcrc- things. All things, Buddha repeatedly 
fore, impennancnt. teaclics, arc subject to change and 
decay. As everything originates from some condition, it 
disappears when the condition ceases to be. Whatever has a 
beginning has also an end. Buddha, therefore, says, " Know j 
that whatever exists arises from causes and conditions and. 
is in every respect impermanent.” * '* That which seems 
everlasting will perish, that which is high will be laid low; 

1 Ibid. 

’ Mah&parxnirrSna sdtro (qnoted in Pogen’s Systems, p 9) 
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where meeting is, parting will bo: where birdi is, death 
will come.’’’ 


Transitoriness of life and worldly things is spoken of by many 
other poets and philosophers. Buddha 
Subsequent Bauddba logically pci’fects this view into tho doctrine 
thinkers farther dove- q| imjicrnwncncc. His later follower.'^ 

pe?manenco'^°Sto^ tl“t tlevclop this further into a theory of mo- 
of momcntarincss. mcniarincss (ksanika-vrida), which means 

not only that cvcT^fthing has conditional 
and, therefore, non-permanent existence, bub also that things 
last not even for short -periods of time, but exist for one 
partloss -niomcM onhj. This doctrine of moincnlariness 
of all things is supported by later writers with elaborate 
arguments, one of which may be briefly noticed lierc: The 
criterion of the existence (satta) of a thing is its capacity 

to produce some effect (nrthalniyu- 
The view is deduced kuvitva-lnksanam sat). A non-oxistenf 

e.vistence as cansal thing, like a hare s horn cannot produce 
efSciency. any effect. Now, from this criterion of 

existence, it may be deduced that a thing 
having existence must be momentary. If, for example, a thing 
like a seed be not accepted to be momentary, but thought, to be 
lasting for more than one moment, then we have to show that 
it is capable of producing an effect during each moment it exists. 
Again, if it really remains the same imchauging thing during 
these moments, then it should be able to produce the same 
effect at .every one of those moments. But we find that this is 
not the case. The seed in the house does not produce the 
seedling which is generated by a seed sown in the field. The 
seed in the house cannot then be the same as that in the field. 


But it may be said that though the seed does not acttialhj 
produce the same effect always, it always has the potentiality 
to produce .it, and this potentiality becomes kinetic in tlie 
presence of suitable auxiliary conditions like earth, water, etc. 
Therefore, the seed is always the same. But this defence is 


weak' because then it is virtually confessed that the seed of the 
first moment is not the cause of the seedling, but that the seed 
modified by the other conditions really causes the effect. Hence 

the seed must be admitted to have changed. 

Nothing exists for In this way it may be shown regarding 
,m^ than one mo- everything that it does not stay unchanged 

during any two moments, because it does 


not produce the identical effect during both moments. Hence 
everything lasts only for a moment. 


1 .Dhammapada (Ghiue.se and Tibetan), Sogen. loc. cit. 
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4 

by Oic i)rescn(.’ 1'ho conccpfion of ft ftoiil is tlniB replnccd 

lierr In- 1)):D of ;uj i[5ii!.)rf)k!i'-n AlrrAun of 

The coni is ihiiti rc- . ’ • i -i \ r 

placet! by a continti- conBCfoUPncftB !!i the piiilortophy of 

ouH ctronm of ntalcc. J , p.-OKent .st.lto of 

conscinusnesR inlicriis its {‘iKirncifTs from prevKnjs ones, the 
past in n. wav eontim)>?‘^ in llu; ift'escnt. Ihroiiph its effect. 
Memory thus hccomes ey.}>lieahle even wiihoul rj sonh This 
theory of the nnn-existone.e. of soul (Anattu-vada) plays a 
very important part in mulc-r.'t.indinp tiu- teachings of 
Buddha. He, tiierefore, repeatedly exhort.s Ins disciples to 
.give up the false view about (lie self. Buddha points out 
that people wlio suftcr from tlie illusion of the self, do not 

The illuBton of n know its nature rlrarlv; st HI they .strongly 

protest that they love the .«oul; they 
want to make the soul happy by obtain- 
ing salvation. This, he wittily remarks, is like falling in 
love with the most beautiful maiden in the land though she 
has never been seen nor known." Or, it is like building a 
stair-case for mounting a palace which has never been 
seen.’ 


Man is only a conventional name for a collection of 

Man is an unstable different constituents, ‘‘ the material body 
collection of body, - s ,, . , • • ^ / 

manas and, conscious- fhaya). the immaterial mind (manas or 

' citta), the formless consciousness (vij- 

rnana), just as a chariot is a collection of wheels, axles, 
•shafts, etc.” The existence of man depends on this collec- 
tion and it dissolves when the collection breaks up. The 
50 ul or the ego denote.s nothing more than this collection. 


Fide Warren, jip. 234 f. 

® Polfhapada-sntta (Dialogues, I, p. S-'iS). 
3 Ihid., p. 2W. 

< Jhid., pp. g-sa-ei. 

-s Mtlindn. panha, Warrea, pp. 229'-3;!. 
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From a p';}c!iolo«Icnl point of view, man, ot pcrccucd 
Man cisj il« U *^*^*’*’^ willuHil nm! \Mlliin, it iinaK^ible 

rrpifuV! M • r-tr'-j n{g^ fj,fo ^ colli'ction of file groupi 
r*U3i of fiTf of , 

eJssn-n- »jsw-iaf»- (jnfic.1-1 lamllias) of clinnging clcnionta, 

^ ** fJifrich’, (1) form (ropa) contisffng of ()jr 

diUcrenl fjctorR ulitch we pcrcci\o in tlua body luting form 

(2) feelings (vrd.ina) of pleasure, piin and indifTcrcnco, 

(3) perception including understanding niid naming ('^irjjfu> 

M) prcdisposiltons or iendeiicio'; generated by (lie imprc>*>mni» 
of p\sl experience and (5) consciousness itself 

(vijnrma).* The last four are together called natna. 

In summing up liis teachings, Buddlia himself onco 
said : VJtolIi in the past and even now 
Jh?" TA'hm;.'! ^0 1 forth iust Ihin: siifTcri nj; 

■ofTifiTering (dul.jkha) and c essatio n of ButTcring/’ 

Bhys Davids, quoting thir'aiithority, 
observes tint the theory of dependent origination (in its 
double aspect of explaining the world and explaining the 
origin of RufTcring), together with tho formula of tlio eightfold 
path, gives us “ not only tho whole of early Buddhism in a 
nutshell, but also just those points concerning which wo find 
the most emphatic afTirmations of Dlmmma as Dhamma 
ascribed to Gnntaraa.”* And tliis is tho substance of what 
We have learnt in tho above account of Buddha’s teachings 


m. Tnr. Schools op Bauddha PmLOSornr 

It has been found again and again in the history of 
Buddha's attempt to human thought that every reasoned 

•avoid metaphysics pWes .. 

rise to n new kind of iittempt to avoid philosophy lands a 
■metaphysics. thinker into a new kind of philosophy 

In spite of Buddha’s aversion to theoretical speculation, 

« nifffl'fa. »Wd, pn 15^45. Vide also Mrq Bhys Davids 

IJuddhtst rxvrtiolofjy. Chap III; Rnniki t Outlines, pp 160 53 
» Dtalognes, IT, p U 
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he never wanted to accept, nor did tio enconrage his followers 
to accept, any course of action without reasoning and 
criticism. He was extremely rational and contemplative, 
and wanted to penetrate into the very roots of human, 
existence, and tried to supply the full justification of the 
ethical principles he followed and taught. It was no 

wonder, therefore, that he himself 

tWem8"°of incidentally laid down the foundation. 

posiiivism, plienome- philosophical system. His philo- 

oalism and empncism. ir -j 

sophy, partly expressed and partly 

implicit, may be called positivism in so far as he taught 

that our thoughts should be confined to this world and to 

the improvement of our existence here. It may be called 

phenomenalism in so far as he taught that we were sure 

only of the phenomena we experienced. It is, therefore, 

a kind of empiricism in method because experience, according 

to him, was the source of knowledge. 

These different aspects of his philosophy came to be 

These are developed developed by his followers along different 
by his diverse follow- ■■ . i • • .-o 

along different hiies as they were required to justify 

Buddha’s teaching, to defend it from the 

severe criticism it had to face in India and outside, and to 

convert other thinkers to their faith. Buddha’s reluctance 

to discuss the ten metaphysical questions concerning things- 

beyond our experience and his silence about them came to 

be interpreted by his followers in different lights. Some 

took this attitude as only the sign of a thoroughgoing 

einpiiicism which must frankly admit the inability of mind’ 

to decide non-empirical questions. According to this ex- 

Empiricism and plaiiatiop, Buddha’s attitude would be 
'^ccpticisni/ ^ « , , 

regarded as scepticism. Some other 
followers, mostly the IMahayanists, interpreted Buddha’s- 
vie'sy neither as a denial of reality beyond objects of ordinary 
expei'ience, nor as a denial of any means of knowing the 
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tion-ciuiiinc,»I ixalitv, but onlv fls ‘ffgnifyint' tho iiiti!c«cnbv 
biliU of tint InnrccndcntM cxi>ericncc ond rciliU The 
justification of Uiii lart interpretation can be obtained from 
Pome fact'' of 13uddha*fi life nml teaching Ordinan 
tmpiriciM that our htn^e cxpcncnce i the onh 

of nil our Inouledge, tlua do not admit the posaibihta 
of a:u non tcncuoij^ oxpenrnce Buddha, houcier taughl 
tile pr«sibihu of ininV nttaining in nitaSijn nn experience 
MTitic**m ao^ Iran conacioiiancea ^hidi vaa not generated 
*iX 2 ier:*aUrsii (Jjc acfnjtr of the fonse The 

•supreme aahie nnd importance that he nttaclied to this non 
^.mpincal consciousnOFs, justifx his followers m supposing 
that ho regarded this as the supreme reality, ns well The 
fact that \erj often Buddha used to sav* that he had n 
profound experience of things ‘ far beyond,’ which is 
' comprehended onU b} the wi^e ’ and ' not grasped ba 
mere logic/ ma> bo taken to mean that his non empirical 
experience can neither be logicaU> proNcd with argument* 
nor be expressed in empirical ideas and language These 
ground* lead some followers, ns we shall see, to raise n 
philosophy of mysticism and transcendentalism out of the i 
very silence of Buddha The n^esis of neglected meta 
phjsic" thus o^crtake8 Buddhism soon after the founder'* 
parsing awa% 

Buddhism, though priiuanly an etiucal religious move 
, menfe, thus carao to give birth to about 

There arc aboot ° 

■tbirtT chief echools of thirty scbools, not counting the minor 

later Bnaahism , * , . , 

one ^ And some of these get into the 
•deep waters of metaphysical speculation, heedless of the 
founder’s warning Of these many schools we shall first 
tiolice the four as distinguished in India by Buddhist* and 
non Buddhist writers In this account (1) some BaudJlia 

’ l tde Brai rnajila suUa 
Vide Sogen Systems p 3 
’ eg IfotiSiaragTipfa in TarXohhaiH pp 60 73 
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philosophers are nihiUsts (simya-vadi or Madhyamika),. 

(2J others are subjective idealists (Vijnana- 
Baia ‘“"sophy ^<15 or Xogaeara), (3) others again are 

disonguished by inuian representationists or critical realists 
philosopiiers, 

(Bahyanumeya-vadi or Sautrantika), and 
(4) the rest are direct realists (Bahyapratyaksa-vadi or 
Vaibhasika). The first two of the above four schools come 
under Mahay ana and the last two under Hinayana. It 
should be noted, however, that under both Mahayana and 
Hinayana there are many other schools.^ 

The fourfold classification of Bauddha philosophy is 

based upon two chief questions, one 
This fourfold divi- . . , 

Bion is based on two metaphysical or concerning reality and 

nD°y'“"^realUy?^^ Three other epistemological or concerning 
replies to this ques- Imowing of realitv. To the meta- 

physical question “Is there at all any 
reality, mental or non-mental?” three different replies are 
given ; (a) the Madhyamikas hold^ that there is no reality, 
‘mental or non-mental; that all is void (sunya). Therefore, 
they have been known as the nihilists (sunya-vadins). 
ib) The Yogacaras hold that only the mental is real, the 
non-mental or the material world is all void of reality. 
They arc, therefore, called subjective idealists (vijnana- 
Tadins). (c) Still another class of Bauddhas hold that both 
the mental and the non-mental are real. They may, 
therefore, be called realists. Sometimes they are styled 
Sarvastivadins (i.c. those who hold the reality of all things), 
thong]? this terra is often used in a narrower sense by some 


’ Ibid., SogCD i!;entionF ?1 scbool® of TTlnrijnnr. nnd eigbf of 
Moh5yi\na, which nro eoid fo liave ninny other lc'3 knov.-n Echooln. 

® According to nori-Buddhint Indi.nn critic?. This interpretation is 
nol Etipportcd by the ?>rah:\vanift wrifr-m no wil] hn ohown later. 
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ihe object (or the known) and knowledge are mutually 
.mterdepeudeut. The reality of one depends on each of ,the 
^thei- two, and if one be false, the others also must be so 
(just as the fatherhood of any person will be proved false if 
ih© existence of his children be proved to be false). But it 
jiiust be admitted by all that when we perceive a gnake, in 
.a- rope, the object perceived, namely, the snake is absolutely 
false. Hence the mind or the subject which knows such 
:an object turns out to be false and its knowledge ulso 
■becomes false. Thus it may be concluded that all thak we 
perceive within or without, along with their perception and 
ithe percipient mind, are illusory like dream-objects. There 
<is, therefore, nothing, mental or non-mental, which is real. 
The universe is ^imya or void of reality. 

Trom such arguments it would appear that, according 

Sunya-vada really to the Madhyamika view, everything is 
SenS wld^'and^^St unreal. Hence it is that such a view 
all reality. came to be known as nihihsm in Europe 

.as well as in India (where it has also been termed Sarva- 
vainasika-vada by some writers). The word smvya, used by 
the Madhyamikas themselves, is chiefly responsible for this 
notion — because sunya means ordinarily void or empty. 
But when we study this philosophy more closely, we come 
to realize that the Madhyamika view is not really nihilism, 
as ordinarily supposed, and that it does not deny all reality, 
but only the apparent phenomenal world perceived by ns. 
Behind this phenomenal world there is a reality which is 
not describable by any character, mental or non-mental, 
that we perceive. Being devoid of phenomenal characters, 
it is called sunya. But this is only the negative aspect of 
-the ultimate reality: it is only a description of what it is not. 

, In the Lankavatara-sutra (saffathaJka , 

Sunya means the ... o ; 

■indescribable nature of 167) it is stated that the real nature of 

phenomena. objects cannot be ascertained by the 

intellect and cannot, therefore, be described. That v^ich 
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ib real must bo mdejwndont and should not depend on 

' A tbtag Cbnm.1 ba e>90 for its onistence and 

.>aid to bo cither real ongiDation. But everything we knoNt 
or unreal, or both real 

and unreal, or neither Of 18 dependent on somo condition 

real nor unreal. PIcucc it cannot be real. Again, It 

■cannot bo said to be unreal. Because an unreal thing 
like a castle in the air, can never come into existence 

To 6ay that it is both real and unreal or that it is neither 

real nor unreal, would bo unintelligible jargon. ^ Sunyata 
•or voidncaa is the name for this indeterminable, indescribable 
efioyam is this In. nature of things. Things appear to 
doterminible nature, exist, but when we try to understand the 
real nature of their existence our intellect is baffled. It 
cannot be called either real or unreal, or botli real and 
unreal, or neither real nor unreal. 


It will be seen that in the above arguments, the Indewrihable 
nature of things is deduced from the fact 
of their being dependent on other things 
or conditions N/igarjuna says, therefore 
"The fact of dependent oricination Is called 
“ There Is no dhnrma (character) of things 
which is not dependent on some other condition regarding 
its origin. 'Therefore, there is no dharmn which is not ifinyn.*’ * 
It would appear, therefore, that fiunva only means tho condi- 
tional character of thing«i, and their ennsenuent constant 
changeability and indeterminability or indoscribability.* 

Tkis v{€fr is ihe OTiWdte (msdbfaass) psth, beesuee it 

avoids extreme views bv denving, for 
example, both absolute reality and absolute 
unreality of things and asserting their con 
ditional existence. This was the reason 
why Buddha, as we saw, called tho theory 
of dependent origination — the middle 
path * And so N»gnrjuna savs* that 
Sunya-viida is called the middle path because it implies the 
theory of dependent origination. 


dilayatS {< only an 
aspect of the depend* 
cat oatorB of thiols. 

by us iunyata." * 


This Tiew avoids the 
two extreme views of 
the absolute reality 
and Ibe absofnte tin. 
reality of things. 
Hence it is known as 
the middle (tnadhya* 
ma) view. 


* 8arvadaTi!ana sahgraha, Chap. II. 

* Madhvnmiha iaxtra. Chap 24, K&nla, 38 ® Ihtd , 19 — 

* ‘lopen. p. 14 and pp. 194 9S: Suzuki, Oi/Mtne*. 

* Vide ante p, 18-1. «• K&hki 18 quoted oboro. 

10—9121 B. 
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The conditionality oi things w))ich males their ov.n nature 
(svabhfiva) unascerf ainahlc, cither us real 
• Sunya-vada ib a kind unreal, etc., may he also regarded a« n 

0 re a IV jr, relativity. Every character oT a 

thing is conditioned by something else and tlierefore. its cxisl- 
ence is relative to that condition. Sunya-vuda can, therefore, 
also bo interpreted as a theory of relativity which declares that no 
thing, no phenomenon experienced, has a fixed, absolute, inde- 
pendent character of its oion (svabhava) and, therefore, no des- 
cription of any phenomenon can be said to be unconditionally true. 

To this philosophy of phenomena (or things as they appear 
to us), the Mfidhyaraikas add a philosophy 
Tho positive side ot of noumenon (or reality in itself). Buddha’s 
the Madhyamika doc- teachings regarding dependent origination, 

iSd *5henomen?'H impermanence, etc., apply, they hold, only 

1 nLSS nod to the phenomenal world, to things corn- 

free from change. monly observed by us in ordinary expcii- 

ence. But when nirvana is attained and 
the conditions of sense-experience and the appearance of pheno- 
mena arc controlled, what would be the nature of the resultant 
experience? > To, this we cannot apply tbe conditional cbaractcrs 
true of phenomena. The Madhyamikas, therefore, hold that 
there is a transcendental reality (noumenon) behind the pheno- 
menal one and it is free from change, conditionality and all other 
phenomenal characters. As Nagnrjuna says: “There are two 

truths, on which Buddha’s teaching of 
Nagarjnna speaks, Bharma depends, one is empirical (snth- 
therefore, pf tivo vrti-satya) and meant for tlie ordinary 

phenomenar?M''tran- people, another is the transcendental or the 
scendental or non- absolutely true one (paramartha-satya). 
“cnal. Those who do not Imow the distinction 

between these two kinds of truth, cannot 
understand the profound mystery of Buddha’s teachings.” ' 

The truth of the lower order is only a stepping-stone to the 
attainment of the higher. The nature of 
The higher truth nirvana-experience which takes one bevond 

STe deSribToSf; described, it 

as negation of what is be suggested negatively with the 

known in ordinary help of words which describe Our common 
experience. oj^erience. Nagarjnna, therefore, ^es- 

, _ <« mi i. 1 . , nirvana with a series of negatives, 

tnus . ihat which is not known (ordinarily), not acquired 
—'anew, not destroyed, not eternal, not suppressed, not generated 


» Madhyamika^^d-stra. Chap. 24. Kdrikys 8-9. 
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!fc irtlM nr\ujn *' * \s ^Mth mnajjn rj nUo iho 

'I *^*1 'i| lift «*• fln»' ^v]JO hiR rtftllr* d nirrunn 
UtR nnltrr tiIro rnnnot dcRcnbH Tlint 
IliHltllm Tffts arVikI wlmi 
l<<!Cvmr» of ibi’ rtft«*r ninrnn** J* nllnlnfsl, br df'/'hnrd 

to tho quofl'lnti 

7n llu* Anmo l«cbt th» fUrn*v of ^hiddha ropnrilmf; nil 
mi inph^RU il quojsl oijs n!>jut non ♦’mptni nl 
tlunpR onn Ik* inlorjiroled <o mpnn Innt Jso 
brb»*\Ml in n ImnRrontli'n'ftl cxpopj^ncp nrd 
n nbtv, tim tmtliA nboul ^\h!cfi rnrnot bo 
ilr^onbid in lonnR of common cxpcnroro 
nt‘iMba*« fvqupnl ^InVmi’nl-^ thot l>o I o<| rrilml nomi* |ymfound 
•*ni*h tiMcli rpn^omnp mnno* rm^p. mn bo cjtod nl«o lo Mippo-* 
tfuft MfitfbjotniJn conlonltoTi iilwiit Ibt* tmiRcoiuIontot * 

It mnj bo r)Otc<l boN tbit in it- ronwpl on of twofobl 
tnilb, ill clptiiftl of the pbrnorronni 
•'nrltl, il« nppitjTc ilrionpljon of the 
•rrtr^o mb nil), nnd ili conription of 
ninfini j«r tin* nltnmmrnt of unity witli 
the Innrxi'miontnl pelf, tin* MrKtbvfimjbn 
j»ppn>i<*)i*'i xrry c)o«n to Ai)\ ntn Vedanti 
on tiwpbt m pomo UjnnjBnds iml clnlvinl 
‘•d hb»f bs GnudnpVlft nml l^nAbnificitryo 


Se p'w 1 

< -1 r' It u < V 


TM? t— ii'a !<'■» 
I cJdi-i** uti-ryy* f-i 
‘“jtV-H brycM foil 
•^irr 


n c pui'R of >1:10" 
r «:l 

*L» • U'vbinf! (ft* 
iftVrp*r^oi !)• lU 
StlftltTaniLft}) and 
lift* ihi* Opftniud* 


2 Thr Vopdrum Srhool of SuhjCf'ttre 

Winlc iprooiii,' njth tlio Mrulh^amilrru®, n« to tlio un 
rcabtv of externa) objects, the yogricTini 
£^3! cf tb'* rcalin school clifTera from thorn in boldine 

'f taflcliJ a* fflS 

^n'-a^tetery. tint tlio iimul (citto) Cannot bo regarded 

ai unreal Vor then all rca*5oning and 
Ibinkinff TTould bo fabo and tbe Mddbjamikai could not 
''Ten (wlabllsb tint tbeir own argument'! were correct 
'i’o «.i\ that caorytbing, menial or non 
mental, ir> unreal is (uiicidal. Tho rcabtj 
of the mind Bbonid at least be admitted 
in order (o make correct thinking possible 


> Ibid , C?»3p £j, KSffiS 3 

9 Vicf« Prof Il.idlji\n*hnan'ii article, Tlie iMichinc of Boddha by 
♦l>c«'h arl "ilenfe • Utlhfrl Jt'umal, ApnI. 1P3!, for a fnUcr dtBini<!*ion 
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The mind, consisting oi a stream of different kinds of 
ideas, is the only reality. Things that 

The objects perceiv- appear to be Outside the mind, our body 
•od are all ideas in the t t • ^ i 

j mind. as Well as other objects, are merely 

ideas of the mind. Just as in cases ol 

dreams and hallucinations a man fancies to perceive things 

outside, though they do not really exist 

The mind alone is there, similarly the objects which appear 
to be out there, are really ideas in the 
mind. The existence of any external object cannot be 

proved, because it cannot be shown 

There is no external different from the 

reality, * 

consciousne.ss of the object- As Dharma- 
klrti states, the blue colour and the consciousness of the 
blue colour are identical, because they are never perceived 
to exist separately. Though really one, they appear 
as two owing to illusion, just as the moon appears as 
two owing to defective vision. As an object is never 
known without the consciousness of it, the object 
cannot be proved to have an existence independent of 
consciousness. 


The Yogacaras also point out the following absurdities 
which arise from the admission of an 
li any external real- object external to the mind. An external 
ity is admitted, many object, if admitted, must be either 
difficulties arise. partless {i.e., atomic) or composite 

composed of many parts). But atoms 
are too small to be perceived. A composite thing (like 

a pot) also cannot be perceived, 

jec? caMofTe per: f not possible to perceive 

ceived, siTJivvtciJioo'^sXy all the sides and parts of 

the object. - Nor can it be said to be 
perceived part by part, because, if those parts are atomic they 
are too small to be perceived, and if they are composite, 
the original objection again arises. So if one admits extra- 
mental -objects, the perception of these objects cannot be 
explained. These objections do not arise if the object be 


(1) An external ob- 
ject cannot be per- 
ceived. 



mv rtKtn>niK rHiio^^onn 


no 


TvjOilnj; oth'^r Ojnn fon*rin»*rcns brcr*n«{ thf* qmstlon 
rii I'iri nnfl <lorf? nol nr 5^* 

x*‘tO^ nf^rl to cnnfinnufnc!"; Anothe* 
ilifTcwUr IK Ihnl t!ic mncvrioufinnss of lh« 
ol)jfc* rrnnot rH'p Iwfo-o the object h^s 
•-omo into fxUtencr Vcithpr con if i\n«o nffemnrt!-; beenns 
the object \ rnp rnomentJirv, vnnt«hf« m *ft>on ni it nnKCK Thr* 
<otto*nnl chjeel nco^'nimr to ifieto ^vho nclmit It bcjnp the rmi' 
of con*^}ou*nefi cannot be jumuttnnroUK uith ron«;eionKne*i% 
Vor rnn It be fnM thftt the obiml inft\ I>e bnown ti\ ernKnoui. 
ncKi nffe** it hn« cc^kaI to oxik* For m flint rn«e the object 
ffcinp in lie p3»l there cfjmot be nnt immrJw/r Inoulcilpc or 
rercfption cf It PeTTAp*Kn of jirfirnt ohjeetn i\k m«<il 
nlftftM t ) hfi\e remohni fherefore nnt xplnined jf objects 
no* i:uj'po«el to be extenift! to the mind TIiik difTciiUy docs 
not ftnte if the ohjee‘ 1 h» tnpiywed to l)f* nofhinr ofhe** tlinn 
ryinKAJOIHinAM 

The Yoprefn Mew »« tillid \i)ftini\idi «r i len!j*>m 
beenu^A it nlmltn thn* tberi ts onU oin 
TV TivirXfft t -« iind of renliU ubieh of tbe nnturo 

* rt'W ^ dtin* »t(*» conf<*iouKner<i (Mjfi’nn) nnl otijectK winch 

'TfttVs ''Ppf*’'*’ *'» mntcml or ixtemnl to eon 

fj-rt t% iV cnlr fti] ifclotiKne^f ort rcnllT Jdenc nr statt*. of 
rj- It i* f • tt eo i«-»on<mKK This theorr miv he des 
t.V4hf5i rnbed furlljAr n*- iiul»jfcfier ideoh»»H 

becftUKo According to It the existence of nn 
^•bject j>crcelvc<l ik not different from tin jitifijrpf nr thf 

T''‘rcejMng mind 


Ono of the rlnef din'irullioH of Rtibjcctne idenlisin is If nn 
object di pends for its existence solclv on 


Txi vl^vw V» 

AH' all latt-nt in thr 
raiod Tha eondil ons 
ft a partlojlar inempnt 
inAke R particular idea 
matero cr l > cfatno 
nnvl-2U‘ and MN(d 


f.V/i vihf/t'i}. *)iw. IwK 'A K\ *X'n.K O.'a v.’wA 
( innrt rrrnlo nt will nn^ object nt nnv 
time’ llow 1*. It explmned Hint ohjeett 
tlo not clmnEo npponr or disnppt nr nt tin 
will of tlio percciver? To explain this 
diflicuHx the Vi)ft“inB xadm sajs that ihr 


mmd )s n fllrcnm of momentnij conscious 
states nnd within the slrenm (hero ho buried the impressions 
(fiarhskura) of all pnst experience At n pnrliculor moment 
that Intent impression comes to the surfnrc of consciousness 
for which tho circumstanccR of the moment nro tho most 


fnvounble At thnt moment thnt »mpro«sion nttnins mntunt\ 


(pnnpiikn) so to snj, nnd de^ clops into 
ITcpfc a pirtkular immedmtc <on8ciouBuesR or perception 
’t H'«« <>>"t nt "-"t pnvl.oulnr 

moment only ihat object, whoso Intent 
iropresRion enn under the eireumstnnres ri'\en] itself heenmfR 
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The mind, as the 
home of all latent 
Ideas, is called Alaya- 
vijfiilna. 


perceived; just as in the case of the revival of past impressions 
in memory, though all the impressions are in the mind, 
■ only some are remembered at a particular time. This is why 
>.only some object can be perceived at a time and not any at will. 

The mind considered in its aspect of being a store-house 
or home of all impressions is called by the 
Vijfiana-vadins Alaya-vijfiana.^ It may be 
regarded as the potential mind and answers 
to the soul or atman of other systems, 
with the difference that it is not one 
unchanging substance like the soul, but 
is a stream of continuously changing states. Through culture 
and self-control this Alaya-vijnana or the potential mind can 

gradually stop the arising of undeshable 
mental states and develop into the ideal 
state of nirvana. Otherwise, it only gives 
rise to thoughts, desires, attachment which 
bind one more and more to the fictitious 
external world. The mind, the only reality 
according to this school, is truly its own place, it can make 
heaven of hell and hell of heaven.^ 


Culture and conti-ol 
of the mind can stop 
the illusions of exler- 
aal objects and attach- 
raent to them. 


The Yogacaras are so called either because they used to 
practise yoga® by which they came to 
The meaning of realize the sole reality of mind (as Haya- 
Yogaciira, vijnana) dispelling all belief in the external 

world, or because they combined in them 
both critical inquisitiveness (yoga) and good conduct (aeara).* 
Asahga, Vasubandhu, Dihnaga are the famous leaders of the 
Yogacara school. Lanka vatai’a-siitra is one of its most impor- 
tant works.® 


3. The Sautrantika School of Representaiiomsm 


The Sautrantikas believe in the reality not only 

The mental and the blit also of external 

external are both real. objects. They point out that without 

the supposition of some external objects, it is not 


» Vide Sogcu, Systems, p. 258. 

= Ibid., p, 259. 

Vide Sogen, Systems, p. 213. 

* Sarvndarsana.sanqraha, Ch. II. 

= VnBubnndhu’s ViplaptimStTasiddhi end TrisvahhCwmirdc^a . and 
Diunaga’s Alambampauksa nro the other source books. 
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(•.y ,»!)}■' tu c^plun even the illmory uppearanco of e\ 

. tenul obkclv. If one ntNcr JHsrceiMii 

Prf'fi fer trs: * ,1.1 , . 

incUxifrraUbjMBs nuNvshcio am cxtenwl object, he comd 

t-J riir^irehf^.^n '■*>*» “ Yijftrinii-\u(lm docs, di.n 

x»cuU lo tlironch illusion, c<jn5CJOU‘?nt‘*s abiMjar- 

*"* "'^ ”**'* oxlonin! object. The plira^ 

' ■ ijke an external ohj'oel ’ i*; as meaning 

leis as * hlio ilie ton of a barren mother/ bccauisc iiu 
external object is muI by the Vij‘fiana*\ridiu to be ^\holl\ 

, unreal and iioxer iwrcetNed. Again, tlu 

g, 0»jfv.u «r<* ffll ‘ . ’ 

hTfitr «s i-'irj; rm argument fn>m the simiiManoity of ciui 

tiif i e frU ecloubncss and obj'ect to their idontit) 

Is aUo dcfoctiM. Whenever vve have the jKirception of an 
nbj'cct like TV ix)t. (lie pt»l i® felt .as external and con^ciou® 
ness of it as internal (i.c lo be m the mind). So the 
^ (ibieot, from the veiy beginning, is known 

i^rcejwJ a« ta<-sn?a! to be different from and not identical 

Tn^tkcufa im consciousne^. If the pot jierccivcil 
■ Tbr/r..*t!ff'’^t identical with the subject, the 

percciver would have paid, “ I am the 
pot.” Besides, if there were no external objects, the 
distiDtiiOn between the ‘ consciou'^noss of a pot’ and 
' the consciousness of a cloth * could not bo explained, 
because as consciousness both aro identical; -it is onU 
reg.arding the objects that they differ 


Hence wo must admit the existence of different external 
Jdea« are not ob ^^jccts outside consciousness. These 

forms to (he 

jccifl ootside can be different states of consciousness. Prom 
infirred from their ,, - 

mental pictures or these foims or ropieseutations of the 
objects in the mind we can infer 
the existence of their causes, t e the objects outside the 
mind 
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Tiio reason why we cannot perceive nt will nny nbiect ai 
any time anti place, lies in the fact thal 
PcrcopHon of o::ier- a perception clepcncls on four rlifTerent 

na I objects doponds on conditions^ and not simplv on <he mind. 

Sm.'S™ Ma'Sl' '>'>'''■ ¥ »>>if t /y 

linrj- conclilions. fo^ni to consciotisness, there mnst be uif 

conscious mind (or the state of the mind 
at the just previous moment) to cause (he conaciounncfiK of t!u' 
form, there must be the sense to dcAcrminc the hind of the 
consciousness, that is, whether the consciousness of that ohjccl 
would be visual, tactual or of any other bind. Tjastly, there 
must be some favourable (inrilianj condition, such ns lit'ht, 
convenient position, ])croeptible magnitude, etc. All thcs( 
combined together bring about the perception of the object. 
The form of the object thus generated in the mind, is tin 

effeet of the object, among other things 
'Ihe effect of ibese The existence of the objects is not of coursr 
I'oiidifionH is the copy perceived, because what mind immediate 
or idea oj the object jg copv or representation o 

We in^er the object object m its own consciousness, _ Bu' 

fioTn this idea. h'om this it can hifcr the object withou* 

which the copy would not arise. 

The Sautruntika tbeorv is, therefore, called also the tlieon 
of the inferability of extomal object: 
The meaning of (Brihyanumoyn-vada). Tlic name 'San 
' SnutrSntikn.’ fruntika' is given to this school becausi 

it attaches exclusive importance to tb 
authority of the Sriir(i-piial-.a.~ The argtiments used by thi: 
school for the refutation of subjective idealism nnticipntet 
long ago some of the most important arguments which moderi 
Western realists like Tifoore use to refute the subjective idealisn 
of Berkeley. The Sautruntika position in epistemology resem 
hies ' representationism ' or the ‘ copy theory of ideas ’ whic! 
ifeas common among Western philosophers like Locke. Thi 
exists even now in a modified fonn, among some eriticnl realists 

It — — ■ 

• 1 . The Vaiblia.^ika School 


While agreeing with the Sautraniikas regarding tb 


YaibbSs'kas admit, 
like santrantikas, the 
reality of both mind 
and external objects. 


reality of both the mental and th 
non-mental, the Vaibhasikas, like man 
modem neo-realists, point out tin 


unless we admit that external objects are percewed b 


^ These are called resrectiveiy, fhe iPambana, the samanantara, tb 
adbipati and the sahakarl pratyayas (conditions). 

3 Many works o"^ this class are named ‘ snttanta.' Vide Soger 
SyfitcTne, p. 5, for this interpretation of ' sautrSntikn.’ 


7nn li^unmu rniLOboriu 


tis, ihclr caiimn be known m aiu oUin wa> 

Jnfcrcnco of fire from the perception of emoKr ji po'-nthle 
. .. ^ h«a«‘k; in tho wo ha^c pcrccitetl 

thfy WA \\t>\ both FinoKc nno fire together One w 1 h> 
?rt3v\ir*iria fVr never perconed fire pre\'iou'’I\ nn 
cxntencc from tho pcrcop 
tion of pmoko. If external ohjectB won^ 
liorrr prrcttrrd, ob the Sintriintikn*; hold, tlicn they could 
iwt fcm hr tnferrfd, rimply from their mental forms Tt* 
one unacquainted with nn external object, the mental form 
would not npj>ear to he the ropy or tho ^711 of llio existenw 
of nn cxtm-menl.al object, hut os an onginal thing whicli 
does not owe its existence to .uijtlunp outside the mind 
Kithcr, tlicreforo. wo have to accept aiilijcclivo idealism 
(viJnSnn-\ 5 da) or, if that has Ijceii found unsatisfactory, wi 
must admit that (he external object ib directl> known Tlie 
Vnibliijikofi thus conic to bold a theoiv of direct icnhsm ’ 
*hlhya*pratjnkfa.vSda). 

The Abhidhnmma troatiBcs formed the. penerni foundation 
of (ho philosophy of tho realists TIjl 
Jl*-*nlnc of ’Vatblia VnibhriKikas followed exclusively a parti* 
'iha • ciilnr commonlnry, Vi&hSso (or Ahht 

dhamvia'mahSvibhaidi) on an Abln 
tlhnmma troaUsc (.llihidhormo*;fl/fno.prflj»thfinn) * Hence thoir 


T^^ Ti/i; Reltoioits SenooEs 01 TBnnnniSM 

UiNA^ANA ANI> MAHirSNA 

In respect of religion Buddhism is diMdod, as wo know, 
into the two'great schools, tho Hinayona and the Mahiiyiina 
Representing faithfully tho earlier form of Buddhism 
n»inn5>5n..=!x»l HlnayS"®. l'l«' .TniniBm. stands as 
lAheit^ to t>t fcach (he example of a religion without 

tne of Biiddhn that ^ , 

vorroo* should Tvork God Tijc place of God IS taken 
^nt hiq own BalvatloD ^ Universal moral law of 

karma or dbarma which governs the universo in each a 

' ViAe 3 B Tnrner, A Theorn of Direei Ufa}h»i p ft 
2 VltJe Oofr/'n pp 102 flne! lOC 
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way that no fruit of action is lost and every individual gets the 
■mind, the body and the place in life that he deserves by his 
:past deeds. The life and teachings of Buddha furnish the 
ideal as well as the promise or the possibility of every fettered 
individual’s attaining liberation. The organized church 
(sahgha) of his faithful followers adds strength to spiritual 
aspirations. So an aspirant is advised to take the threefold 
solemn vow (tisarana) : “I take refuge in Buddha, I take 
•refuge in Dhamma, I take refuge in the Sahgha.” 

But with an unshaken confidence in his own power of 
achievement and a faith in the moral law that guarantees the 
preseivation of eveiw bit of progress made, the Hmayanist 
hopes to obtain liberation in this or any other future life by 
following Buddha’s noble path. His goal is Arhatship cir 
Nibbana, the state that extinguishes all his miseiy. 
Hjnayana is, therefore, a religion of self-help. It* sticks 
„ . , fast to Buddha’s saydng : ‘ Be a light 

Hinayana js the ^ o 

difficult path of self- unto thyself.’ ^ Everyone can and 

should achieve the highest goal for asid 
by himself. It is inspired by the last words that Buddha 
said before he passed away : “ Decay is inherent in all 

things composed of parfs. Work out your salvation, with 
•diligence.” This path is meant only for the strong, who are 
«11 too few in this world. 

As the fold of Buddhism widened in course of time, 
it came to include not only the few select persons fit to 

follow this difficult ideal, but also multi- 
thcrefore, the multi- tudes of half-convinced nominal converts 
?erts.°^ who neither understood the Path nor 

had the necessary moral strength to 
follow it. With the support of royal patrons like A^oka. 
Buddhism gained in number but lost its original quality. 
The bulk of people who accepted Buddhism, on grounds 


1 ‘afinadlDO bhava.' 
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other than moral, brought it down to their own level 
Thej c<ime with ihoir owrt habits, beliefs and traditions 
which soon became a part of the new faith they accepted 
The t.oachers hod to choose between upliolding the ideal 
at the cost of number and upholding the number at the 
cost of the ideal. A fow sturdy ones preferred the first But 
the majontv could not resist the temptation of the second 
They came thus to build what tbe\ 
iMiiy5Si“hid“riM "era pleased to call the Great Vehicle 
iralmjuna, contrasting it with the 
orthodox faith of the former, which the> 
nicknamed the fjcs^cr Vehicle, HinaySna B\ the criterion 
•of number Mohiljana surely deserved the name, foi it wa^ 
designed to bo a religious oomibos, with room enough to hold 
and suit jiersons of all tastes and cultures 


Itp iccommodatuig spirit .md jnissionary zeal mad© n 
possible for Mahayana to penetrate into 
m duwinjno<latiQg *1^^ Himalayas and move across to China 
flpmt ond ibc 01138100 3iioroa and Japan and absorb peoples of 

ary 7 mI of Mahaynna divciso ouUures As it progressed, it 

assumed newer and newer forms, asst 
militing the beliefs of the people it admitted. Jvlodern Mnhaya 
nist writers aie reoeouably proud of their faith and love to 
it a living, progressive religion whose adaptability is the sicn 
of its vitality 


The acconimodatmg spmt of Mahayanism can be traced 
back to tho catholic concern which 
BuddS Buddha himself had for the salvation 
tion'^0^ feflow^be?n"s beiDgs. Mahayanism emphasizes 

this aspect of the founder’s life and 
teachings Mahayanists point out that the long life of 
The cejeet of en after enlightenment, dedicated 

bghtfnacnt a not to the Service of the suffering beings, 
onoV own salntion . , x 

sets an example and ideal, namely, that 

enlightenment should be sought not Jot one’s oion ^olratjon. 
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but for being able to minister to the moral needs of others. 

In fact, in course of time, Maliayanisro 

It is the ability to , , i i.-u tr- - • i. • 

m>erato all Buffering came to looK upon the Hiuayanist saint s 

anxiety to liberate himself, as a lower 

ideal which had j^et an element of selfishness in it, however 

subtle or sublime this selfishness might 

The greatness of be. The ideal of the salvation of all 
Mahavana lies in thia . 

sfnrit' and the inferi- sentient beings thus came to be regarded 
anTto^^fST ih as the higher aspect of Buddha’s teach- 
ings. The greatness of their faith. 
Mahayanists contend, consists in this ideal and the inferionty 
of the HInayanists in the lack of it.* 


The new elements which Mahayanism came to acquire 
or deyelop in its different branches were many and some- 
times conflicting. We shall mention here only a few of the 
more important ^ones. 


(a) The Ideal of Bodhi^attva ; As noted pre\uou8ly 
Mahay ana regards even the desire for one’s own salvation 
a-s selfish at bottom. In the place of personal liberation, 
it establishes the ‘liberation of all sentient beings’ as ' 
the ultimate goal of eveiy Mahayanist’s spiritual aspiration.^;. 

The vow that a devout Mahayanist is 
expected to take is that he would try 
to achieve the State of Enlightenment. 
Bodhisattva. (the Wisdom-State-of- 
Existence), not to live aloof from the 
world but to work with perfect wisdom' and love among 


The ideal of Bodhi* 
sativa is attninmeut 
of perfect wisdom with 
a view to being .able 
to lead all beings out 
oF misery. 


1 


^ All these aspects of MabSyanism are sxirnrned up by the eminent 
•lapanese writer, D,_T. Suznki, in bis Outlines of Mahayana Buddhisin, thus ; 

It (WabaySnisTn) is the Buddhism which, insnired by a progressive spirit. 
broadened its original scope, so far as it did not contradict the inner 
significance of the teachings of the Buddha, and v/hich assimilated other 
religio-nhilo'^opbical beliefs within itself, whenever it felt that, bv so doing, 
poop’e of more widely different characters and intellectual endowments could 
be saveff” (p. 10). 
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the multitudes of sufForing boings for removing their miserv 
and achieving their salvation. This spiritual ideal of 
^iahsjana has, therefore, como to be called Bodhisattva. 

One who has attained this ideal of Enlightenment and 

works for the salvation of other beings 

along*" with** wSdorai *3 ^Iso called a Bodhisattva. Love and 

Sn'‘or‘BoSh»Stv?!'' wisdom (karuoi and prajfia) constitute 

the essence of his existence.* Speaking 

about such perfect persons NSgiirjuna says in the Dodhi- 

citta : “ Thus the essential nature of all Bodhisattvas is 

a great loving heart (mahakarun^ citfa) and all sentient 

beings constitute the object of its love." * “ Therefore. 

all Bodhisattvas, m order to emancipate sentient beings 

from misery, are inspired with great spiritual energy and 

mingle themselves in the filth of birth and death. Though 

thus they make themselves subject to the laws of birth^ 

.and death, their hearts are free from sins and attachments 

A Bodhi«att%a cx They are like unto those immaculate, 

undeGled lotiis-flowers which grow out 

fellow beings and Qf mire, yet are not contaminated bv 
snfTere to reUeta their * •' 

misery. it.” ’ By an exchange (parivarta) of 

the fruits of action, a Bodhisattva relieves the miseries due 
to others with his own good deeds and suffers the conse- 
qaeiMes o/ th^r sci/oss hjB!se}f. 

This ideal of Bodhisattva is nurtured bv the Mahayan.! 
philosophy, which comes to think that all individuals aro unreal 
as separate particular phenomena, and that thev are all really 
grounded in one transcendental Reality (Alaya-vijiiana, according 
to some' Yognenras, or SOnya or Tathata, 
The Heal of Boclhi. according to some Miidhvamikas), of which 
Mftva is baaed on the arg tJjg partial or illusory manifesta- 

0^' philosophy favoured the rejec- 

® ‘ tion of the idea of the individual ego and 

acceptance of an universal absolute self (Mahatman or ParamSt 


> Vide Saznki, Outlines, p. 296. 
3 /hjif., ^ 2'»2 ' • 

a J6iU, pp. 293 94. 
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uuvn)’ as the real self oi man. Sfiiviisi,’ I'n’ the of 

all and not simply foi‘ tliA HUle self llbnrdmnn) v.‘n«% thrrefoie, 
tJic logical outcome of Ihi.s pbilo^mphy of the unity of 2ili h'^irpr. 
Moreover, the idea that the transcendental Keality ir ?r*i rwat 
from but within the phenomena paved the way /nr tlm belief 

that perfection or nirvana is nut to ba 
Nirvfjpa is yitlnii aouglit awav from tlie world htd within it, 

h”' Xirvann, snyr KfujArjunn, is to 'no found 

within the world by thfise who can nee 
what the world really is at hot tom,' Asceticism of the Iltnajaiia 
is. therefore, replaced by a loving, enlightened 5ulcre--d in the 
world’s nlfairs. 

(h) Buddha as God : d'hc phih.-xojrhv wlr.eii gr.es ih(' 
advanced followei,^ of Mahriyi-nn. >in the 

Buddba conic; to iv . Bodld<^aUva, 

’oncoivofi no ood. 

supplies the backward one-, on the other 
hand, with a redigion of promis*' and ’nope. When an 
ordinary man finds himself cni^hed in life’^ struggle and 
fails, in^apite of all his natural egoism, to avert misery. Iii?' 
wea.rT spirit craves for .‘^omc unfailing source of mt-rcy and 
help. He turns to God. A religion of .self-hcl}), such as we 
have in early Bnddhi.sm, is a cold comfoid to him. To such 
forlorn multitudes, Mahavana Iiolds out the hojie that 
Buddha’s watchful eyes are on all miserable beings. 


Bnddha is identified with the transcendental .Ideality 

Bnddha is identified Mahayana philosophy accepted. 

with transcendental historical Buddha or Gaulama is 

Beauty possessed of 

the power of inc.amn- believed, in the common Indian w^av, to 
Hon. ... “ 

be the incarnation of that ultimate 
Beality or Buddha. Many other previous incarnations of 
Bnddha are also believed in and described in the famous 
Jatakas (or stories of the different Ikilis of Bnddha). As in 
Advaita Vedanta, so also here, the ultimate Beality in itself 
is conceived as beyond all description (like the Nirgnns 


1 Ffde Sogen, Systems, pp. 23-24. 

2 Fide Nagiiriuna’s saying “ na sariisarasya nirranat IdCcidostV 
vifcsBp.'im ’’ etc., Madhyamiha-SaslTa, Chap. 2.5, RariM 19.' 
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way aiid not unsoiled with the vast amount ol dirt that it 
carries down. The first without the second would remain 
sublime but relatively useless; the second without the first 
would cease to be. It is good, therefore, to find that attempt^^ 
are being made to unify the Buddhists of all countries and 
schools by emphasising the basic common principles of the 
faith. ^ 


» See Humphreys, BucUlhism (Peognin, 1951), pp, 78f and 280i for 
fhe 32 principles of a nava-yana (nevr vehicle). 
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THK NYaYA rJUUIPOPJIY 


I. Ikti;oi)Uction 


*1 hf wn** founded by the great f^ape 

,j, J.no«n ns Gautama 

fsv»4er cr lb" Kjij* and Ak^aiudi. Accoriliiiply, tbe Njaya 
j& nl‘-o known lu the Akyi prida 
'ihj'^ pliiIo*;fij)liy i» rritunnlv concrn>ctl-A\ilb-Jti]C-Condition‘? 
of Q om-ct thinking and inean^ of ac<imnng a true 
Knowledge of reality. It i*! \cr>* u*eful in dcvelopmp the 
[xiiiers of logical thinking ami riporoiii rnticjMn in its 
^lu^]ent‘•. So we have such j',th<r_n'inu*s_for_tho^N\rky5i 
jfhiIo«ophy a*? NiTiyavidyS, Tarka<.'i«tf7i t/.r. tlio fcienro of 
rcawningl, nnd Anilkfiki (f.r, the pcicnco of critical 
t-iud)). 

But the logical problem as to the inetliods nnd conditions 
of tnie knowledge or the canons of lopicnl criticism is not 
tho role or (he ultimnto end of the Nitija 
liJrttUonr*'' «lSCT(!h philosopliv. It? ultimate end like that of 
i'n* ” tke oilier ayatems of Indian jjhilosojdjy, 

is liberation, which means tlic absolute 
cessation of all pain and FiifTcring. It is only in order to 
attain this ultimato end of Hfc (hat we require a jiliilosnpliy 
for the knowledge of reality, nnd n logic for determining tho 
conditions nnd methods of true knowledge. So wp may say 
that tlie N\u_va, like other Indian syetems , is a philq^^phy 
of llfCijiUhough it is inainly intcn>gtcd in the prohlo ina of 
logi c nnd ep i stem ology. 
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The first work of the Nya5'a philosophy is the Nydya- 
sutra of Gotama. It is divided into five 
thPsySem! adhyayas or books, each containing two 

ahnikas or sections. The subsequent 
works of the Nyaya system, such as Vatsyayana’s Nydya- 
hhdsya, Uddyotakara’s Nydya-vdrttika^ Vacaspati’s Nydyd- 
vdrttika-tdtparya-tlkd, Udayana’s Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya- 
paniuddhi and Kiisumdnjali, Jayanta’s Nydyamanjari, etc., 
explain and develop the ideas contained in the Nydya-sutra, 
and also defend them against the attacks of hostile critics. 
Tim ancmnt school of the Nyaya (praclna-nyaya) is thus a 
development of the sutra-philosophy of Gotoma through a 
process of attack, counter-attack and defence among the 
Naiyayikas and their hard critics. Th^ modem school of 
the Nyaya (navya-nyaya) begins with the epoch-making 
work of Gangesa, viz. the Tattvacintdmani. This school 
flourished at first in Mithila, but subsequently became the 
glory of Bengal with NavadvTpa as the main centre of its 
learning and teaching. The modem school lays almost 
exclusive emphasis on the logical aspects of the Nyaya, and 
develops its theory of knowledge into a formal logic of 
relations between concepts, terms and propositions. With 
the advent of the modern Nyaya, the ancient school lost some 
of its popularity. The syn cr etist s chool jof the Nyaya is a 
later development of the Nyaya philosophy into the form of 
a synthesis or an amalgamation between the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika! systems. 


The whole of the Nyaya philosophy may be- conveniently 

The sixteen phiioso- ^lamely, the 

topics of the theory of knowledge, the theory of the 

physical world, the theory of*tbe indivi- 
dual self and its liberation, and the theory of God. _It 
shmild, however, _be observed here jfeat the Nyaya system js 
jn Jtself . an. _ elaboration., of sixfeen.jhilosophical topics 



rn* MX'kA niir/» onn 


icr» 

llr-c Bn iriutain. pninr)-!, i'tih*^^\-n, 
p JdKSntrt, tirln, nin^ivT, 

\il3 ^ Mill, I flvit'linfj, rliilt jili mid u jinh"! 

IJ ^ n li u \ rxjiUinrd liTr 

'* "’*) >nowi%' atiyl^jing tnih It 

l»iT I'll tnin l,»cittlft!fr and nuhmi; ImjI ln^ i^nouh'dgc II 
il i i II dais's ’ll! t)jf tmirc^n or !iiclhoi’'k of Of 

•I <• I ' il-riftfiid jcal lopifu, I nnMtia i- lijo nifwt inijjfV'iinL otul 
• * il v.ill ho !xra'» f tiirrr fully tn tin* tifxl f^tion 

^ l*ri t oNt hVnll) II oil n ft 1 noiviMc O' nn object of true 
Lnnv , ir renbu llio obji-ct** of fucIi Inowlwlgc, 
Cftrdmp So the N\um, nn <J) tbi «o!f (nlin'i). (2) Ibo 
h »di I'lUjin) which She peal of orjyimc nctivitic*, the 
ftnd the ftcbnp of pVamre nnd jnm ('!) the pcnecs (indn^a) 
cf fmrl), li'-Sr, pijld, touch and lioirnif’ (1) (licir objicU 
(nrthi), I r the fens Me qunlitio < f miioII, t-iRtc, roloiir, touch 
nnd Mund <*) ro^jiuiion (huddhiS whicli ift the wme Ihinp 
ns hnowlcdpe (jftain) and opprchtiiMon fujnhbdhi), (C) mind 
(iiiamd ^^hKh k tlie mteriml kiik conctnied in tlio inlcnml 
prrccptjoiiR Ilf plc»*-un , pun, tic , niid hmiU our copnilion 
to ono at a time, (he mind l>cing like nn ntom nnd ono in 
r-ich Ikk!) , (7) nctiNit^ (pmtftti) t%luch ma) be kooiI or bad, 
and 1*1 of three kind**, innicK, \ocaI, mental nnd bodily, 
(6) xninul dofectn (do*?a) euch ns attachment (ruga), 
hatred (de\Ra) nnd infatuation (mnha) whicli nro at the 
loot of our acliMtits, {,ood or had (9) rebirth after death 
(])ret\ahh"i\ i) uhioli in brought nliout Iin our good or bad 
nrtiona, (10) the expcrituciB of pUamirc and pain (phala) 
which Tesult from the nctivitics duo to mental defects, 
(11) sufTenng (dulikha) vlnch ns n bitter and painful 
cxperidiio is known to c\er 5 bod>, (12) liberation or freedom 
from euflernig (apavarga) aahich means the ab'^oluto ces'^ation 

> }}si Jtt latra an t ill ifye 11112 0? 
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of all suffering without any possibility of its recurrence/ 
This list of twelve is not an exhaustive list of all realities. 
This mentions, as Vatsyayana points out," only those the 
knowledge of which is important for liberation. 

Saiiisaya or doubt is a stale of uncertainty. It repre- 
sents ' the mind’s wavering between different conflicting 
views with regard to the same object. Doubt arises when 
with regard to the same thing there is the suggestion of diffe- 
rent alternative views but no definite cognition of any 
differentia to decide between them. One is said to be in 
doubt when, looking at a distant figure, one is led to ask : Ts 
it a plant or a man?’ but fails to discern any specific mark 
that would definitely decide which of them it really is. 
Doubt is not certain knowledge, nor is it the mere absence of 
knowledge, nor is it an error. It is a positive state of 
cognition of mutually exclusive characters in the same thing 
at the same time,® 

Prayojana or an end-in-view is the object for which or 
to avoid which one acts. We act either to obtain desirable 
objects or to get rid of undesirable ones. Both these kinds 
of objects constitute the end of our activities and are, 
therefore, included within prayojana, 

cT Drstanta or an example is an undisputed fact which 
illustrates a general rule. It is a very useful and necessary 
part of any discussion or reasoning, and it should be such 
that both the parties in the discussion may accept it without 
dispute or difference of opinion. Thus when any one argues 
that there must be fire in a certain place because there is 
smoke in it, the kitchen may be cited as an instance (drstanta), 
for in the case of a kitchen we are all agreed that some smoke 
?s related to some fire. 

^ Ny ay a-sutra and Bhastja, 1.1.9-22 

= Ibid., 1.1.9. 

■» Ibid., 1.1.23. 
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philosophical discussion between the teacher and his student, 
provided both of them are honest seekers after truth. 

Jalpa is mere wrangling in which the parties aim only 
at victory over each other, but do not make an honest 
attempt to come to truth. It has all other characteristics 
of a discussion than that of aiming at truth. Here the 
parties aiTri at victory only and, therefore, make use of 
invalid reasons and arguments with the full consciousness 
that they are such. Lawyers sometimes indulge in this kind 
of wrangling. 

^"^fanda is a kind of debate in which the opponent does 
not establish his own position but only tries to refute that 
of the exponent. While in jalpa each of the parties 
somehow establishes his own position and tries to gain victory 
over the other by refuting the other position, in vitanda 
each of the parties tries to win simply by refuting the otlier’s 
position. Otherwise, the two are the same. So vitanda 
may be said to be a sort of cavil in which the opponent 
indulges in a merely destructive criticism of the exponent’s 
views. It is something like abusing the plaintiff’s pleader 
when one has no case, 
i"? 

Hetvabha^a literally means a hetu or reason which 
r, appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. It is generally 

taken to mean the fallacies of inference. We shall consider 
them separately in connection with the theory of inference. 

-S^3=la is a kind of unfair reply in which an attempt iS 
made to contradict a statement by taking it in a sense other 
than the intended one. It is a questionable device for 
getting out of a difficulty by quibbling. Thus when 
an opponent cannot meet the exponent’s argument fairly 
and squarely he may take it in a sense not intended by 
the latter and point out that it is fallacious. One man 
says ‘the boy is twoa-kambala’ (possessed bf a new blanket), 
and another unfairly objects ‘he is not iw®a-kambala' 



mn JJYX^A vjin/ifoiiiv 


IG^) 


<|xyr<%vr,\ oj mTii* bh^krU); hire the btti'r ih using 
'cljala'.' 

Tho T?prG ifi here «««1 in n U'cJinical f^nR<; to mean 
an unfair reply on falM ftimlogy. It congisis in ba‘.ing 
n futile argument on any hind of aimilarily or dis-iJinilanU 
between tw‘o things to controxert another pound argument. 
ThuH if one nt^es ’pound ia non*etcnml, because jt is an 
cJTccl li!:c the |X)l/ and another object-s that 'sound must 
be eternal, l>ecaune it is incorjwrcal like the sky’, then (he 
objcclion ia a kind of jilti or fulilc argument, for there ia no 
necftixar}* or nnivcrral relation between (he incorporeal and 
(lie clemal, na xvc find in the care of many objects like 
pleasure and pain. 

■ ft yiemlinfithana litemlly means a ground of defeat in 
debate. There are two primarj’ grounds of such defeat, 
namely, miaunderBlanding or wrong understanding and 
want of understanding. If any party in a debate inis- 
undcretands or fails to understand bis own or the other 
|»arty*8 eUtement and Its implication, ho is brought to the 
|K)int at which ho has to admit defeat. Thus one is defeated 
in a debate when one shifts the original proposition or one’s 
ground in the argument, or uses fallacious arguments and the 
like. 

The Kyaya philosophy is a system of logical Tcalism. 

In philoeophy realism means the theory 
•^tem 6* logical rfa* OT aoctnuc that the cxistencc of things 
or objcclfi of the world is independent 
of all knowledge or relation to mind. The oxistonco of ideas 
and images, feelings of plcasiire and pain, is dependent on 
some mind. These cannot exist unless they are experienced 
by some mind. But the existence of tables and chairs. 


I Tlie Sanal<rit wor3, nava, in*nm ‘new,* end alw ‘nine*; an® 
‘ katnbala * mean? * blanket *. 
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plants and animals, does noi depend on our minds. These 
exist and will continue to exist, whether we know them or 
not. Realism is a philosophical theory which holds that the 
existence of all ^mgs m~'~ob]^ts ^ 

^ ^ , independent of all minds, finite or 

Definitions of lea- ^ , - 

lism and idealism. infinite, human or divine. / Idealism , 
en the other hand, holds that things or objects can exist only 
as they are related to some mind. Just as feelings and 
cognitions exlst^ohly as they are in some mind, so the objects 
of the world exist only;, as they are actually experienced or 
ai least thought of by us or by God. Now the Nyaya is 
a realistic philosophy in so far as it holds that objects 
of the world have an independent existen ce of th eir own 
• ap art from all knowledge or experience . In the Nyaya 
this realistic view of the world is based, not on mere faith 
or feeling, intuition or scriptural testimony, but on logical 
grounds and critical reflections. According to it. the 
h'ghest end of life, f.e., liberation, can be attained only 
through a right knowledge of reality, .^ut a true knowledge 
of reality presupposes an understanding of what knowledge 
is, what the sources of knowledge are, how true knowledge 
is distinguished from wrong knowledge and so forth. In 
other words, a theory of reality or metaphysics presupposes 
a theoiy of knowledge or epistemology. Hence the realism 
of the Nya5'a is based on the theory of knowledge Which 
is^the logical foundation of all philosophy. Thus we see that 
^ the Nyaya is a system of philosophy which may be justly 
i characterized as logical realism. 


II. The Nvaya Theoky of Knowledge 

The Nyaya theory of reality is based on the N3’’a3’'a 
ibeorv of knowledge. According to this, there are four 
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<ls 6 lmci und fceparate eourcca of true knowledge Iheae 
arc (J) pmUak^'j, pertoptioo, (ii) nuuinuna, inference 
(ill) upamuiu, compari60tt» and (it?) ^abda, testimony 
Wt shall explain them scparalclx But before wc conii. 
(0 tht‘‘e praruunns or soiirccs of \ ilid knowledge, let o'- 
undtr^tami whal knowledge la, wlml the different kinds of 
knowlcdoO art, and liou (nie knoulcdgo la di‘?tjnguielitd fiuin 
iilcc kiiauUdgt 

1 . DefintUonMil Ua$stfic<iUon of htionkduc^X^ 

Kiutwled ^'i. or cognition (jfianii or bu ddiu) is tlie 

itininfcstition of ohi ccts Just a" the 
1 Yn tf H “ ***”* * ? reicnl*' or shojsb ^b\GicaI 

things, so knowledge manifests ' all it- , 
ohjttt- J\now ledge is hroadU duided into jimibhavi oi^ 
^Tts( nt Uue_<o g nHio n and unfli or luemorv i c , j o prege n 
I itne c ogimnm rnch of the two can be nlid (j.nlharthi) 
<»i non \ulid (a^nlliartha) Inhd pneontuti\e knowledge j- ' 
n fc *rr t«o eddied pr\nr» It i'^ dv\»ded into peicep 
I l nl, ft) knot iilfcnnre cornpirigon niul test 

Wf:"* «n llRta ar' * 

•.ttifii cacti cf ttliiri inon\ Non \nlid presentafuo know 

I m !•,* rat 1 0 - n n , , , ^ , , 

»ai 1 ledge fnpnma) is dnidcd into donbt 

t-'iTiihaxV; irror t'n’nnTin or i'i 7 CiT\%*r\V; ViA^rtA.ViVi'itVi 

nrgumenl ftarkal Tims ^nhd prc«entatirc knowledge 

(pninH) I*! a definite or certain * 

ric'-nifonc I ni \ fasindigdlni fnithfnl o r unerrin/ 

(satlm rtlml and no n renroducti vc 

ne nce (nnnblnn) of the object IVh Man'll perception 
of tho table before me is such knowledge (praml) because in 
It tlie table is presented to me directh )iist as it realh is 
and I am certain about the tnith of m\ cognition Though 
memorv is not pnma, ns it is non presentntne or a mere 

* ticle TarJingaiitfraUa pp 3*35 82 81 T<ir^atft3«d p 29 Ta* 

paryatVlI lU f 
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reproduction of past knowledge, it ma.}’ also be valid or non- 
valid, according as it is a reproduction of some previous valid 
or non-valid presentative knowledge.^ 

Dqubtfuj^cognition cannot be called prama, because it is 
not certain knowledge. E rror is undoubted knowledge 
indeed, and may also be presentative, but it is not true to the 
nature of its object. Sometimes we perceive a snake in 
a rope in the twilight and have then no doubt about the 
reality of what we see. Still this perception is erroneous^ 
because it is not a true cognition of the object (yathartha- 
nubhava). Tarka is not prama, since it does not give us 
any knowledge of objects. A tarka is like this : Looking 
out of the window of your class-room you see a mass of smoke 
rising from a distant house and say that the house has caught 
fire. A friend contradicts you and asserts that there is no- 
fire. Now you argue : If there is no fire, there cannot be 
smoke. This argument, starting with an ‘ if,’ and exposing 
the absurdity of your friend’s position, and thereby indirectly 
proving your own, is tarka. ^t is not prama or v alid presen- 
tative knowledge, because to argue like this^is not jto know 
the Cu-e, but to confirm your previous inferenc e of fire from 
smoke. ,That the re is fire, you know by inferenc e. To 
argue that if there is no fire there cannot be smoke, i s not to 
know the fire as a real fact either by way of perception 
. that of inference. 

The next question is : How is true knowledge distin- 
guished from false knowledge ? Know- 

How true know- i j • . i . ° 

led{;e is distinguished -lOage Is true when it agrees with or 

from false knowledge, corresponds to the nature of its object, 
otherwise it becomes false. Your Imowledge of the rose ae 
led is true, if the rose has really a red colour as you judge 


S TorkaMugroTja, p. 84 Pome M-rmamsaka, also exclude 

"Of give us any new 

ootTniUnr? ^ ^ reproduction of some past experience and not & 

o,,nilion of anything no, knoMn before (anadhigafa). 
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it to Imvo (lodvati tntpraknralia). On tho contrary, your 
impression ot Iho crovr na wliitc is Tolso, since tho white 
colour docs not really belong to tho crow; tho white colour 
is ascribed to tho crow in which it is absent (tadabhavavati 
tatprakaraha). But then it may he asked : How do wo 
know that tho first knowledge is true and the sceond false? 

The «! Iniih I” ^ ^ow do wo test tho 

«nd rrrof. trutli Or fftlsity of knowledge? The 

Naij'ayikae (also tho Vai^Cflikns, Jninas and Bauddhas) 
explain it in tho following manner : Suppose you want a 
Illtlo more sugar for your morning tea and take a spoonful 
of it from tho cup heforo you and put it into your tea. Now 
tho tea tastes sweeter than before and you know that your 
previous perception of sugar was true. Sometimes, however, 
it happens that while looking for sugar, you find somo 
white powdered substance and put a pinch of it into your 
mouth tinder the impression tlmt it is sugar. But to your 
utter surprise and disappointment, you find that it is salt 
and not sugar. Hero then wo see that the truth and falsity 
of knowledge consist rcspectivclv in its corres pondenco and 
non-correspondence to facts ✓■ ^ut thd te^t of its truth o r 
falsity consists in inf e rence from t ho s uccess or failur e 
of our practical a etiyities in rclaticm to its object (pravrtti- 
samarthya or pra^rttlvisainvada). True knowledge leads to 
successful practical activity, while false knowledge ends In 
failure and disappointment,* 

2, Perception 

In Western logic the problem of perception as a source 
of knowledge has not been properly discussed . The reason 
probably is this. Wo generally believe, tlmt what is given 

* For ft detailed account of the nature and fonns of knowledgo, and 
tl )0 testa of truth and error, vtde S. 0. Chatterjea, The NyHye Theory of 
Knowledge, Chapa IT, V. 
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in perception must be true. Ordinarily, no man questions 
Tlie truth of what he perceives by his senses. So it is 
; thought that it is unnecessary, if not ridiculous, to exanaine 
^e validity of perception, or to determine the conditions of 
per ceptio n as a source of valid knowledge. In dian thinkers 
are more critical than dogmatic in this respect, and make a 
thorough examination of perception in almost the sarne way 
‘as We stern logicians discuss the problem of inference. 


(i) Definition of Perception 

In logic perception is to be regarded as a form of ti'ue 

Perception is a defi- cognition. Taking it in this sense, some 
nite and tiue coaui- t ^ >• 

tion of objects ])io- ^ 1^^® . d_efine _ perception_ as _ a 

sense-object (definit e cognition . .yyhicll,is produced by 
^ sepse-object contact and is true_or unerring.^ The percep- 
tion of the table before me is due to the contact of my eyes 
vith the table, and I am definite that the object is a table. 

, The perception of a distant figure as either a man or a post 
a doubtful and indefinite cognition, and, therefore, not a 
true perception. The perception of a snake in a piece of 
rope is definite but false; and so it is different from valid 
perception. 

The definition of perception as a cognition due to the stimu- 
lation of our sense organs by the perceived 
Another definition ot object is senerallv accepted bv us. It is 

rSdiatVcog^nkion!" accepted also by many systems of philo- 
sophy, Indian and Western. Spme Naiya- 
yik as, the Yedanti ns a nd others,^ however, reject it on the ground 
that there may be perception witSont sense-object jcontact. ' God, 
we are told, perceives all things, but has no senses. When I 
sec a snake in a rope, there is really no snake to come in contact 
with my eyes. Mental states like the feelings of pleasure and' 
pain are directly cognised or perceived by us withchit the help of 
any sense organ. All this shows that sense-object contact is not 
common to, and cannot, therefore, be a defining character of. 


1 Nyaya-srdra, 1.1.4. 
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j i5 ns \Shsi bj«f»cr, i« sca*K rv ami'll 1), nntl diR'iiic 
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tf‘»i tj p-ci^ K*5'3'«1r*f^ tn ftWff trst j'xXns's (Jfon*.* 
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6^*3 4 ‘T 3H. a^J tJ t Ilf u *■ i tt rl ntif of in'*'*crce 
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1*3 f i b” » _lr'*t*n H-j'-Ja''! ]ro|<^*r* to I’f’io*' 

fc? «•» fb 

V,tv T-i'^ » ti at \ xi tn *11 c tjbt'^r' I 1. 

'!!♦ C Iv^ fjflt -M <f 1 Vj<V*| bO’J * 

liycr^* jfr ff fvr f p-'rcopt cn rtf«{, 

\tc laf* ibr 4i»l tJcUon U'’twr<"j huftka 
^4*“>ri t fr»*4it-»n at 4 ijV/hl.j or cxtnordmjrv 

tjo* f Tin* 4^111 rt*0M t!<i 

jn vv in vb5f}i i!if* rrxmt f«»ni' in rci.tfcl ^'3ll1 

t>rvqlJo*j ft! tbcrc i*t tbc 
«n.al ^ niirt uilb tli/cfS |tTf<'nt to ^'n^c In oMm- 
I il ii |*rrc<*p*ni, lios^ifrr. tlir olijfcl i*. puch nf j» not onli- 
I nnJf I r‘ •'•nt to but ia c«’iM\ftl to p4 Mp/» Uirougb an 

iinut'^l rj5«3iiiui, IVfvrptton, ia of tvo lindf, mmd), 

€.xt4ri»Hl (b'ihja) anJ intcrml (rnSm^^a). 
Cl* if*V forinfr ia tlno to ibp cxlrrin^ 

"^IV / •" 0 '^ of pi^'ht iKonn^, tourli, tiAti' and fincll 
Tbo htti'r H broupbt about liv tbc mind’s contact with p«v* 
chinl RtaU'i and prtxic pcs Tims vc Invo rjx hiids of 
hul tl a or ortlimn |>^rc4ptiong» rr; , the M?in1 
nuditorj (prmtn), ticlinl (ep'irfim^ pwsfatorv (rii^am), ■* 
olfactor} (f^lir’bajn), and the inleninl or mental (mnin'^i)'^ 
perception AJn'itxta or extraordinary iwrception is of thrtc^] 
1 indfl, cir , r'lmanjalaKMna, jfl*in ihh^nijn and >ogij<u 

» Vil** Tofl3fh8«5, P 5, fiiJjWnhr-wtfJran. rp 2 .W 1 Toffn 

onfimanf i, jr 43, t!2 

» fiilc Ilhifiparic hr!a an! Jtfb’WftfS' 6’ 
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According to the Nyaya (also the Vai^^ika, Mlmamsa, 
and Jaina), there are six organs of 

iknowledge, the knowledge. Of these five are external 
five external senses internal. The five e xtern al 


and the internal sense, 
ananas. 


senses are the organs of smell (ghrana), 
taste (rasana), sight (caksuh), touch (tvak), and hearing 
{srotra). These perceive respectively the physical qualities 
of smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. They are physical 
in nature and each of them is constitated by^^at ve^ s ame 
physical element whose qualities are sensed by it. This seems 
to be suggested by the fact that in many cases we use the 
same name for both the sense organ and the physical quality 
sensed by it. It is probably based on the principle that only 
like can perceive like^-'^ind (manas) is the internal organ 
which perceives such qualities of the soul as desire (iccha), 
aversion (dvesa), striving or willing (prayatna), pleasure 
'(sukha), pain (duhkha) and cognition. It is not made of 
the material elements (bhutas) like the external senses. It 


is„ not. limited to the _knowledge_ £f _any particulfU’ class of 
^things or qualities but functions as a central and common 
■organ in all kinds of knowledge. The Nyaya view of mind 
as an ‘ internal sense ’ (antarindriya) is accepted by the 
Vaisesikas, the Sahkhyas, the Mlmamsakas and others. But 
some Vedantins criticize and reject the Nyaya view of mind 
as an ' inner sense ’. 


(Hi) Extraordinary Perception ^ 


Almtkihn or extraordinary perception is of three kinds. 

The first is called samfinyalak s ann. When 
v.-c ask whether all men are mortal, the 
question raised is as to whether mortality 
is true, not of this or that man only, nor 
of all men who are dead and gone, but of 
all men in the past, present and future. 


Tlsfii' ric t’irc'' 
' r d' f'f » xtrrrirdtn \Ty 

-I" »n\ '>!rJ or 
P'f' rf<* i '!jn_ o' 




Jiut -’K'h .a query presup])ospg some knowledge of the class of 

. , ** ftocooiit, vide S. C. Chattorioa The 

ThfOfr 0* Kvn>-tedne . O’l. X. vu^Hurjea, 
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mtn JJut U.f' j*: IJt’w tin »*/> Jmow Ilf w)*o]rt elsM 

cf rrrn? \Vp csnnal inn%x tt by rT'lmsry «»5rK*^' aU 

ff.ta cscci^l bp jbjiirAlU ift cwr Vet up muet 

vsmrt.ff* ln'’/w rtU ni^u* Tbr S:»i>n5ilii p»|1»uu thU Inow- 
?^!fc t{ ihr r!s'» b^ P\Jrtw»nbnBfj t^crc^f4;on, in uhirb thp 
rtfn i» pr^ent^-J Ihirmjjh* tiif* eJa»»eu^npp tn thp 
anirpt^nl “ itiMihwi ** ?\V)irn J fweKp n imn fl» tnan I <!o 
perecjTC tlip tntnlioo*! in bim^ uthemitp T pinnol dlreetlj 
»rcoj.yilfe hbn man. (Kow tint liirpct bnowlpflpe or |»pfcpp* 
nf tb ft uni vrnt^ i Tricnistv^ J<i(br^n« 4imn'3Iiruu^j**ul^i I 
rcrlv'c all tnen orjlir claiia <)rtn>nt7’"To pprcciTc'fnanTuK*'! jt 
Co jicrcctti* oil iJV n for ra'tlipv nn* of thr unJ'eraaJ 

** monbockl *\ In abort, to jM-repho mnnhcotl I« to perrrjvc nil 
men_ft« tins indixMuols m.xxhieh the unlvcptol ** mnnhood ** 
inheres. Tills p^tveptlo n of tin* pll-\^of mm, bcjnr due to the 
t terccrtion colled arimonja- 

lal^ftnn rcrceplinn nnjMs mnrlccd ofi ns Mtmonllnary (nlrtukikn) 

on nee bunt of J»t* ^ol>\ » oji« dlfft^ehee ^Tmm ntir ordinary 

perr^ptipna. 


•J‘hn ficcond kind of cxtraonlinnry perception is called 
„ jz jftunnlnkannft . WV often ijge such cx» 

U^Mnl^Tr **«isn7[! prvi^jont nn “ ice looks cold '* the etono 

7^. '^."i.'rr looks hflnl ** the emss looks soft ", nod 

forth. Tliis means that tho coldness 
ol ICC, the hardnesH of ft stone, the softness of luxuriant 
RTOts ftre perceixed hy ns xvith onr eyes. But the question 
Is: How can the oyes perccUv. tosich qualities, like hardness 
Hnd softness, xvhicli can onlinarily be sensed only by tho sense 
of touch? Among W estern psyclioloristn. Wu ndt Ward and 
fi_tout„explain _sucn jerccptTonB by complicfttlon ft process 
by_xvhich -Sensations or porcoptiws of diIIcrcnt_FcnBe6 become 
so clos ely ftssociated ns lo^become intogml .parts oL ft single 
perception. Similarly, when on teeing somotlnng one says, 
'' 1 see ft piece ot fragrant snndnlwood ", ono Tins n perception 
of its fmgrnnco by means o( one’s eyes. How can xx’c explain 
this visual perception of fragnmcc which can be ordinarily 
sensed only by tlio sense of smell? Tlio NaiySyika says that 
hero our past olfactory experience of fragranco as closely asso- 
ciated with tho visual npppnmnce of sandalwood (since every 
time wo smelt it wo saw Its colour, unless that was in a dark 
room) jB vividly revived and brings nbout tho present visual per- 
cejition of fragrance simultaneously with that of its colour. 'This 


ri 


* Vide Stout, ilfflnuo? of Psycho'cijy, p. JOQ; Wundt, //’uman onJ 
Animal Ptychflogij, pp. 282-60; Ward, Artirla ‘*P«vrho5opy,** Cncycfi^ncdia 
ISrilannica, tftti ed,, Vol. XX, p. 67. CL Wo«lworfh, rx’jirhah'iy, Otli cib. 
p. H6, where percyplioo of the smell ol rosM shut in ft plass CAf<* and eoen 
through the plftss h cited os an example of hallucination 


only be achieved by understantJjfi 
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present perception o£ fragrance, bemg due_^to the revived past 
'knowledge of fragrance {saurabhajndna), has been called_^ 
jnanalaksana perception, which is also extraordinary in the 
sense that* it is brought about by a sense organ which is not 
ordinarily capable of perceiving fragrance. The Naiyayikas also 
explain illusion, c.y., of a snake in a rope, as a case of 
jnanalaksana perception. 

The third kind of extraordinary perception is called yogaia . 

It is the intuitive perception of ah 
The third is ^yogaja objects — ^past and future, hidden .and 

or iatuitive p erce{j - infinitesimal — ^by one who possesses, some 

■;i?nrr3r supernatural power generated in the mind 
by devout meditation (yogabhyasa). In the case of those who 
have attained spiritual perfection (yukta), such intuitive know- 
ledge of all objects is constant and spontaneous. In the case of 
others who are on the way to perfection (yufijana), it requires 
the help of concentration as an auxiliary condition. 

^ V 


(iv) Three Modes of Ordinary Perception* 


There are three 
modes of ordinary 
perception. 


According to another classification, ordinary perception 
is of ..two .kinds, namely, nirvikalpaka or 
the indeterminate and savikalpaka or 
the determinate. Here the principle o f 
classification is the more or less developed 
character of perceptual knowledge. To these two we may add 
pratyabhijiia or recognition. Keeping in view the nature of 
perception, the Naiyayikas distinguish thus between three modes 
of ordinary perception. Extraordinary perception i8_ always 
determinate, since it is definite ant^expheit knowledge. 


Nirvikalpaka or 

The first is nirvi- 
kalnakfl , ■which is cog- 
lution of things 
•o’ithout any explicit 
in ten elation or char- 
ttcJerization. 


indeterminate perception is the primary 
cognition of an object and its _di verse 
characters without any sjudgnaent to iuter - 
relate thern. Suppose you look at an 
orange placed on the other side of your 
table. Immediately after the first glance, 
or after the first moment of contact 
be Ween your eyes and the object, you 


NySya.bhSsya end TStparijatlkS, 1.1.4: TarlcabhS^^S, p 6: 
NyayahlSvcti, p. 53. Tor a> detailed account, vide S. C. ChaHeriee, 'The 
NySya Theorij of Knoichdge, Cb. IX. 



•ini; KYAYA I'llU/OFOMlV 


m 


».p}'rLOjeiltl lU c^ilour, vlinfc*, etc., along ullh ft general 

character called orangetjcti. lJul nt firat fiiplit, you do not think 
*'{ it OJt ycUor.' or mnn<l, <r <t» an orange. 'i1u« kin<l of primary 
perception U railed Indjtenniimtr |K.Ti*e|ilIon. Kui>|>om 5 on Iho 
. firel day of your e\niriIm»tM u you ml* r tlio b ith rotim engrossed 
in Ibiniving *ftl*out the iK><‘>d»!e ii«C‘-tioni5 jinl their nnswers It 
h lioi tjnhkely that you nn\ fiiiiMi your beth ndthout thinking 
of the water |jv tcdteTf ait coht, etc. Yet It cannot 

be Ji.'ild that you dld'not perceive tho water. But fox n %ory 
n'al perception of it, ycur act of hathlng cannot be ct«plalned 
* TTiis perception of xratcr and U», chnmcter^, xxjtbout any thought 
fir jwh;tafrjt of it a« ircfrr, /17M1J, a* Cfthf, etc,, 11 the nirvj- 
lalpuka or indetenninate ycrctption of it 


Hn\IPn1paV» p(roe]‘t‘»'M tlo cognitkni .nf an object ai 
pofcmed of ^nTne character. Wlnlo nirxi* 
Tbi* i« tAM knlpaka i« the cognition of the exlatonce 

ulp-nVa. li tsjii li t'-'i ,, iJiinj. IK auch, raviknlpakn mny Ihj 

t*'* nnturc. 

... Th»», when, Jookhig at the orutJgo, I j'ud^e 
within myseU, *’ thU i-x nn ornngo ’* tUia 
w round, rc<l, etc I do not only copnlso the unrelated elc* 
mcnlB nn auch, hut alwj rxillcitly rchtc thenr. Hero the oxistent 
tact. become* the aubject of ft proiofition and ormigcuebSi 
ctc.» ore rel'»tc<I to it as prcdlcfttcs. jIuk yvo_.mny_Ffty that 
nir>nKilpnkftJs nn Indetcrminnlc apprehpn«'lor), nfnl Rftviknlpakft 
ft^^lotenainareV jiredlcatlvc ]i»dcme_nt._ 'J’hero .cou!d_nqt bft_Bny 
ravIHlpalai. perception of nn obj^t without a previou* nirvi* 
kfilpaka pe rception of it. Unless wo first know tho irnrelatcd 
elements a* such, we could not pos'ilbly know th4m‘b’/i Tclntod.' 
Unices I first perceive water, coldncB'?, liquidity, cto.,.I cannot 
come to know it an water or as cold, or as liquid, cto. 


'iliu third i« p»'>a, 
l-biifii, which J> thi' 
cognition of on ol’l'wt 
tn what WS1 fogniKd 

•srnrPtjT 


Prfttvrbhiji't ri is recognifion in ll« liternl mennitig. vTt' i <r « 
re»co7H»f /o n of K omq objcet, t.c., n cogni- 
tion of H os that whicli was cognised 
before. In it wo know imroedialely that 
tlicThlng which xvo now cognlso is tho some 
ftB thnt which wag cognised before, ns when 
one snys: ** This must bo thd Rnfne mnn 
/ who helped rnc into the tmm*cftr yester- 

dnly.'V It fiiiould he remniked iicre that tlio distinctions of nirvi- 
koipako p eroeptioa, ^,Bn\ iKnlpakn _rcreoption,_ nnd^.pratynbhijfifi 
havp.not been reeb^ired, or reeognired >tt the same W'ay, in nil 
tho' systems 'of Indian philosophy. ^Vhilc the VoIScsika, the 
Siiiikhya nnd tho ^limfnhpr* systems Dccopt, on tho whole, tho 
Nyaya view ns cxplnincd here, .the Bftuddho nnd tho AdvnUn 
Vodanta systems reject it nnd hold very different viewer * 

rcan only be achieved by undeiSanS^^;^^^ ^ 
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a. Injcrcmc 


U) Defiiii(ioi) of roferoucc 


Inforcucp ib llie 
process of knowing 
something not by ob- 
Borvation, but Ihionpli 
the incdium of n marl: 
that in invnrinhly je 
Inlcd (o it. 


After perception comes unumuna or inference. .AnumSna 
tanu — after, mdna — knowledge) literally means a cognition or 
knowledge which follows somcother knowledge. Take the 

following iliistrations : hill i.'i 

fiery, because it snioke.s and %vhatover 
smokes is fiery;” “Dovadatta is mortal, 
because he is a man, and all men are 
mortal.” In the fir.st example, we 
pass from the perception of smolce in the 
hill to the knowledge of the existence of fire in it. on the 
ground of our previous knowledge of the universal relation 
between smoke and fire. In the second example, we know 
the mortality of Devadatta, which is not now perceived, from 
= the presence of manhood in him. Thus we see that inference 
!is a process of reasoning in wdiich we pass from the appre- 
1 hension of some mark (linga) to that of something else, by 
1 virtue of a relation of invariable concomitance (vyapti ) 

1 between the two. As Dr. B. N. Seal puts it : ‘‘Annmann 


I (inference) is the process of ascertaining, not by pereption or 
* direct observation, but through the instrumentality or medium 
{'of a mark, that a thing possesses a certain character.” ^ 


(ii) The Constituents of Liference® 


From the definition of inference it will appear that an 
inference must have as its constituents 

Inference bar. Ihvce i „ 

terms and at least turee terms and at least three proposi- 

three propositions. tions. In inference we arrive at the 

knowledge of some character of a thing through the 


The Positive liciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 250. 
2 Vide Mulddvalt, 66-67, 






«5f {I 'jTk flTsi! ll*-)! cf wnst/’frnJ rr’ntinh 

to jI-'* tjffr'^T^ r)oj3rt«fr in c mfm'Drr' of 

f>r«' i\ f fir** iji t'lf lull tJirtntfh tlir 

r*j rf iji Jt sr.tl Ihr of nn inv^nnib!^ 

rrtst;'*n fur- TJfr'p i«, fjf-t, thr I uon 

IM^‘r *• sj frr) rt.t” *> «f flv n unrk »*» lIs-' !mH 

JWyijHly, thrfo )> ft cf ll.*' ti m\ .n-vltt' 

’1 iiH* '■y l-'lrr^fTi artij fur-. ft'» ^^^ I ivr ol'er.'^l 

• in lJ.« pvt TKi:t\K. Kst/* t'n' rc*tjUlnn nf 

tj rxiilni’^o cf Uio unj'#'?xrv*irH fifr m tim hi!! ?".*oh in tin- 
U;'* I lU s* J})»* inl-'V (nui «r trnJi), «irrr il in ihr 
tTj!i^fy-t tit ijy-r cti’i'j.frritjrtt m Ih*' m‘ir»t' of tl>‘. infmrnlal 
rr\'-v nine. 1 * 11 .' i« l!i<' » (mrtjcH 

t ». tw toul), rf th%t ‘1 w.mrtJ»if>r •^hc!^ vm 

U'f .tM' i» itrf i.jf . . . . 

utf *'a«uu5Adf rfttt (« j-Mvr n- f'ti!»!}'‘'i m ri'intion U' 
t’if’ htU h> frrnn« of thi" infcrrnc*' 
f^moVr i* thf I'ftfn (rnicfillr trnn), ns »l 
u Ul^ ir.srJ. t.r ifi«1irst<’>* iIjo prcv*nf»< of fire. It 

I*. ft!*»7 ciljrjl tho hftu or f5»Ihjin't, i,r, t!jt* tir 

if tTsffiMiC^ Tim* rf’Tr^tifintlitt^tJi) thr minor, tftslor an^ 
fn»!i!h« Irrttifc nf .t)i.« tnf^rmtyn n In(It*vn 1o;?»r . 

r^iMtnUt^ thfyr tennn, ptKn. frvilhva, an<! hftu . Th»“ 

pa! ;n m ^\hic}i wo an* concomrtl in am 

V inhnneo. Thn Jr* Iho ohjrr*. vliicli wt want to know 

' *0 /I'-lalto** ^o aIw* or Ui*’ tnfrmh!<* rluimctfr of t!i» 

Tl>‘* lic'.u i« ih^ r» i*on for otir rrhlin," tho nUfllija 
to tlif* intift. It j'** tlo* prouhil of onr Inowtrtfp* nf f?» 
f'Jlij.i ftH irlntri! to iho pnk'A 


In tinhr of t!.»* o\*'ntf winch take pltKc when a certain 
_ jhififcr h inferrm/f, iho fin.t rtep in 

TK-I »t»p* ^ .. . . - 

fri il k. inference ib tin* apptTncn*>ton of t!»c 
h<'Ui (ftnoh-) in tho pik«a (hi)l), X^u;. 
B/yr)n4 > recollection of the nnivcrwl rclntlon bi*twccn hotn 
und fwnokc nml fire), nnil the IflPt »’ Ilic ro/;nitinn 


can only be achieved by underetanS^ 
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of the sadhya. (fire) as related to the paksa (hill). But as 
a matter of .foi’mal statement or verbal expression, the.first 
st^ in inference is the predication of the sadhya with regard 
to the paksa, e.g., “ The hill is fiery.” The second is the 
affirmation of the hetn as related to the paksa> e.g,, “ Because 
the hill is smoky.” The third is the affirmation of the hetu 
as invariably related to the sadhya, c.g., ” Wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, as in’ the kitchen.” Thus in inference 
we must have at least three propositions, all of which are 
categorical and one must be affirmative and the others may be 
affirmative or negative. The first proposition corresponds 
to the conclusion of the syllogism, the second to the minoi 
premise, and the third to the major premise. Thus inference ^ 
,m Indian Idgic,' may be said to be a syllogism^ consisting oi 
three categorical propositions. But the order of the proposi- 
tions is reversed in Indian logic, in so far as it puts the con- 
clusion' of the syllogism first, and its usual major premise last 
m the formal statement of an ’inference. 


Indian logicians are agreed that so far as inference is 
, , uvartha or for oneself, it requires no 

terms of tho syllogism, formal statement by way of a number 
of propositions. It is only in the case of inference which ii 
parartha, I.e.,, meant to prove or demonstrate some truth 
that we require to state an inference in the form of d rigoroui 
chain of argurneht without any gap. This is the logical fom 
of an inference. We may say that in Indian logic inferenc e 
corresponds roughly, in respect of its form, to the categorica 
syllogism of Western logic . But there are certain importan i 
differences between the Indian and Western forms of th( 
syllogism. In Western logic, the syllogism is generally stated 
in the form of three proposition s, of which the first is thi 
major premise, the second is the minor premise, and the 
last is the conclusion. According to- the Naiyayikas, however 
inference, as a conclusive* proof , must be stated in the form 




iHi 1 X I jn 


m 

■’f t rt\i* -» t <*^»^ . ntl*-'! >t* ft\ayAV.j‘« or rjcnilcru Tht"? 
■’}<' f !'< ?u, « jMnntn, .nr.il * Thn 

fno-jJK'iil ff'l pvH^V’f'n may It thtr : 

n> Jhr> '> n.irtal 

tJ? U' r-n:’-^ l*n )« a iinii (li<*ltjt 

liii .Ml uf'‘ Ajf n.rttnl. r d . Kanl. 

{\'i n !‘ 1 »« a itui> omTPT 

f't' Tli'rrfi'N' Ije- t'^ nortit 

Tin' j rafrjiji 14 the fit'i uluclj jnrrc- 

H'lM* Th^ j’rtij ifi tbc » nn, tli> 

un'on fu* iht'* *J l-r tnlMiatniyT i< tlip utuvervil 

f rcipfttit o:i. mIhi-.mij;* il.<' c<inU'vt’rtjj In’twcrn tli*' rr^^o^ nn»^ 
Oir pp pric^l f»ci. ua iuji}»orNtl l*y l.tmun in^t.jnco'* JJpaiuya 
*•> tlj<" .'{pp)n.i!‘flr» of i|j<* oniurril to ll»e* prrvnt 

«*.vo. jjjiipnnun if tl." ronflu-iou %\liuh fnlhwi? frv»m th*^ 


(in*» Tin* (lix>uti(lH <'f Inforonco * 


f?mv v.f» r'^’me to the* ron«Mhnsljo» of vySpti or invarmblo 
coneoinltwaro brlwrpn Iho rnliMSo term and 
■'Tlilch la tho logical ground 
‘ ' cf inTrr< non In infere Jico our knowledge 

of tho Fodhya (firv) na ndatod to the pnlcya (liill) dependfl on tbo 


* Vil? feriaihifS, ip. 4ft-l9, Tor b cfltWil iIiK^n-niou of I'c 

rjJa H, 0. Chatterj^'o, The .VjJta Theorp of KoMrled^f, 

* Tlif ^fI(rr^^^«s5s3■l Bn*! Ihw Volftnttnn IWJ that tt'r fifnt tbrto or U « 
fast ibrcfl j-fO|rfM]lu*na an'Tics fo*" Infcirupp. 

* Viilo fp. 7 f,; Trtflatiij^/jro^a. rn. Jihitftpvicchfdt 

«ni Vuf<f2frtX rp inr.mj sen^dinan . rh. ir? rdnf->i3/3. n» n 


n only be achieved byinderst'an^lftj 
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previous knowledge o£ tbe hetu (smoke) as connecled mth tbo 
naksa on the one hand, nnd universally related to the Biidliyn, on 
the'othev. Wc infer fclmt there is fire in the lull becauBe v,e 
Bee that there is smoke in the hill and know that smoke is 
always accompanied by fire. It appears, therefore, that ^ 
inference has two conditions. The first is a cognioion 
hetu or middle term (smoke) in the paksa. or minor tenn (the 
hill) TliB second is the velaiion oi iT\vftvic>.blc conconnt*inc(’ 
between" the middle and the major term. That there is fire in 
the hill is a conclusion which we enu justify only if we know 
that there is an invariable concomitance between the hill-smoke 
and hre. .This relation of invariable concomitance between the 

hetu aud the siidhyn, or the middle term 
Vyaptv^s the logical ~and the major term of inference is tcchni.- 
condition of inference. called vyapti, .and is regarded as the 

logical ground of inference^ since it guarantees the truth of the 
"conclusion. , So the questions we are to consider now, are : 
What is vyapti? How is vyapti knowm by us? 


With regard to the first question, we have to 8a,y that y,yapti 
literally means the state of pervasion'. It 
There are two kinds implies a correlation betw’een tw’o facts-, of 
of vyapti. which one is pervaded (yyapyn), and the 

other pervades (vyapnka). A fact is said to ' pervado another 
when it ahvays accompanies the other. A fact is said t-o be 
pervaded by another when it is alw'aj's accompanied by the other, 
ta this sense smoke is pervaded by fire since it is always 
accompanied by fire, or all smoky objects are fiei-y. But whfle 
all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are not smoky, e.g.. 
the red-hot iron ball. A v>'apti between terms of unequal exten- 
such as smoke and fire, is called asamswapti or v is ama - 
V^pti . It is a relation of non-equipollent concomitape e between 
two terms, from one of which we may infer the other, but not 
vice verm. We may infer fire from smoke, but not smoke from 
fire. / As distinguished from this, vyapti between two , terms 
o£_ ee[ual extension is -called, samawapti or eauinolleiit cou - 
'UiiyTT -eomitanee . Here the vyapti holds between two terms which are 
co-extensive, so that wc may infer either of them from the o^er. 
e.g., ‘nameable’ and ‘knowable’. Whatever is nameable i« 
knowoble. and vice versa. 


For any inference the minimum condition is some kind of 
vyapti between the middle, and tbe major term, satisfies 

the fundamental law of syllogistic inference that one of the-, 
premises must be universal. Now the vyapti between the, 
middle and the major term means generally a relation of co- 
existence (sahacarya) between the two, e.g. " Wherever theiw 
is smoke, there is fire.” Every case of co-existence, however, 
is not a case of vyapti. In many instances fire may co-exist 
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with smoko. Still there is no vyfipti or umversnl relation 
between firo nnd smoko, since there mny bo firo without smoko 
Tltc reason Is that in such eases tho relation of cO'Oxistcnco iB> 
dependent on certain conditions (upadhi) other than tho tornis 
related. Thus the preseneo of smoko in firo is conditioned by 
wet fuel (nrdrendhana). So wo nro to say that vyupti is that 
relation of co-cxistcnuc between the middle 
and the major term which is independent 
of all conditions. Jt is nn inv nrinblo ,nnd 

u nconditio nal tclation_4)f ^concomitance 

(niyata nnoupadhika snrhbflndlm) hotwoo n 


Vj-Spti is an tnian 
able and unconditional 
relalioo of concomit 
ance between tbo 
middle and the majo^ 


' ' '^^tlic middlo jind the maj or term 


Different motboda of 
uscertaining vyaptr. 


cTK3”‘i.r 

The second question is: HowiJs.yyupti known? How do 
wo fjct a universal proposition like "all 
emol^ objects are fiery ”, or ” nil men are 
mortal”? Tills is t ho p roblem of induo 
tiga . For tho Carvakfl a. who nro radical empiricists, there is 
no problem, bccnu"e there is no inference as a source of true 
knowledge. All the other systems of Indian philosophy which 
admit the validity of inference try to solve this problem in some 
way or other. Hie JB^iddhisls base tho knowledge of universal 

^ nroposUions on the principles of causality 

.Thu Euddinst method identity, _whJ^h, they ngirf 

Qs c rtrto rl and necessary principles of human thought an3 
action. If two things nro related as cause and effect, wo know 
that they are universally related, for there cannot be any effect 
without its cause. To determine the causal relation between 
them, tho Buddhists adopt the method of pnncakRrapl which is 
as follows: (a) neither the cause nor the effect is perceived, 
(b) the cause I*! perceived, (c) immediately, the effect is perceived, 
(d) the cause disappears, (e) immediately, tho effect disappears 
Similnr^v.. if two tliiqgs ore essentialbv identical, /i.e^. .possess a. 
common essence) they must be universally related. All men 
are animals, because animalitv belongs to the essence of both, 
and men without animality will not bo mfin. 


The ^VedantinB hold that vynpti or the universal proposition 
is tho result of on Induction by simp le- 
T b e Vedsntm’s enum eration. It is derived from the 
method. uncontmdicted experience of agreement in 

presence bctw'ecn two things. When vfp 
find that two things go together or co-exist, and that there is no 
exception to their relation (vyabhicorudorfiane sati sahaeSradar- 
ianam) we may take tliem os universally related. 

TbQ_NalvayiknB agre e wit h the Vedantins in holding that 
vyapti is established by the uncontradicted experience of the 
relation between two things, and not on any a priori principle 
like causality or essential identity. They, h owever. go_fur&er 


only be achieved by understahdiii® 
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than the Vedantins and supplement nncontrndicted experience 
oi the relation between two facts by tarka or indirect proof and by 

samunyalalcsana perception. The Nyaya 
method of induction or generalisation may 
be analysed into the following steps: First 
we observe that there is relation, oi agreement in pre&inwx 

(anvaya) between two things, or that in all 
eases in which one is present, the other 
also is pi-esent, c.g., wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire. Secondly, we see that there is nniforni 
agreement in absence (vyatireka) between them, c.g., wherever 

there is no fire, there is no smoke. These 
(t) vyatiiekn, g^epg taken together cori'espond vcp' 

well to Mill’s Joint Method of Agi-eement in presence and in 
Shsenp^ Thirdly, we do not observe any contrary instance in 

which one of them is present without the 
(c) vyablikBiagfflm. other (v.yabbichragraha). From this we 

may conclude that there must be a natural relation of invariable 
concomitance between the two things 


The NyEya inctliod 
which includes — 


(a) anvaya, 


Still we cannot be sure if the relation in question is uncon- 
ditional or fr^e from upadhis, w^hicb a real vyapti must be. 
Hence the' foUiitb step, of the inductive method, is elimination of 

un adhis or conditions on which the relation 
(<il. vpadhmiyApa , possibly be dependent (upadhinirosa). 

1 put on the switch and there is light; if 
J do not, there is no light. From this if anybody concludee 
“that there is a vyapti or invariable relation between switching 
on and lighting the room, then he would commit the mistake of 
ignoring the upudhi or condition, viz., the electric cuirent, in the 
presence of which alone there can be light. This upudhi, vh., 
electric current, must be present when there is light, but it 
may not be present wherever there is switching on. So an 
upadhi is ^defined as a__term which is co-extensive with the_ 
_ma]6r (sadhyasamayyapta) but not with the middle term of an 
inference (avyaptasadhana). Taking the stock example, when 
one infers .the existence of smoke from fire, one relies on the 
conditional relation of fire to smoke, since fire is attended with 
-smoke on the condition of its being fire from ** wet fuel It 
■will be seen here that the condition “ wet fuel ” is always 
related to the major term " smoky ”, but not so related to 
middle term “ fire ”, as there are eases of fire without ” wet 
fuel Hence to eliminate, the suspected conditions of _aT) 


fiery; 


The inference is like this: '‘matever is fiery is srnokv X is 

refi U u conclusion is contradicted ’ by tbe 

" fiflic” M i etc.^^ The lea^n is that the relation of the middle 

"wp?fu^-’^^ 1=5 conditional on its being fiery from 


Tin h\ata 


ib; 


'vhte r< S* i] 1 t%t» \n nty^t nink** rcp'iti J 

cBs^rv'Jl '>!} (I hujt'lnr>^nn’») M II cr ccn-emcnl m r^cfcrcp nni 
in vm }»T_\nnin;j r r* If in ilJC courftt' if 

tin*, r.^xK^c*** VI t thnt thcrn i% nn rnnl^rml cirrum'itnncc 
Vihl h Is p'-iTin* c-' flb Mil jurI ftl***! Uit* jn/ijor it in w p’-rscnt 
<r ftb'cnt, Wf nrf In 1 Hint it« ^•ot:^omlt^’^cc uilh tli 

rnicjilln f<^mi k lilli ml In fMs xvny wc nn rxrlinlf nil 

ihn rcnltliom of n rrl'Vtion of mvnnnble I'on-'orni* 

anc»' Ivctvuin thr ft ttHI*' -rd (he mnjor (orm nnd siy M>a' It s* 
n rrhlion o^ '\*pj x*- iiiMi'inble nnil uneonditionnl ronrnm * 

n''i 


Jlul U * -L IS «t»ll rvnn for n Kfipti nl doubt nbfiul tbc 'wi ft! 
«r I ntve*i5il }roposiljoh thus nmvia f»l It mnv be ur;;ed b^ ri 
«ci|i*je bl e ITutne or tb« CAnobn tbot fir m our pest nnd 
f rr*enl oxf r nee is coticcnted, there Is no exception to the 
uniform reiitjjn of conr»mi(nnce betivtin smobt nnd fin Unt 
there IS nn Jiifmjn;’ nbrtber this rcIfttKii bolds good in dislnnl 
rej ions 111 < the plfinf*ts o-will hold good in the remote future 
JTo_»'nd_tbj- «eeptien1 doiih! the KniT'ivncnR next to hrlity 
f -tbQ_.ind uQtion l),\ '‘tnrl<n The popo ibon 
c) arks •* objects nro fiery '' mar bf 

indirtclU proved b^ n Inrkn like tins If this proi>bsUlon is 
fftlse, then its contndicfoiT, ** some smoky objects nre not 
fiery must bo (rue This menns tbet there mny be Bmoke 
•■vitUoul fire But ttits supposition is contrndicfed by tho Inw of 
uhnersfll cftusntion for to t^^y tint there mnj bo smoko without 
fire IS just to sey that there mey bo nn ofTcct without n enuse 
(since fire is the onU 1 noun c-xuso of smoko) If nny one tins the 
obstmney to snj thnt somctimcR there may bo effects without 
causes, lie must be silenced b\ reforonco to the prncticnl contrfi‘ 
dictions (vjiighuln) involved m his position If there enn bo nn 
eflccl without n enuso, why Book for fire to sraol o your cignr or 
to cook our food? proems of indirect proof in the Nyuya 

moy bo sm d to corrosixind roughly fo the method bf reduetto ad 
abfVTdvm i n West ern logic 


Allhough the Nfliyuyikns take great pains to establish 
.. . , , yyupti or a universal propoditton on the 

pcwrlwd^”'" pound of the observntion of particular 

foefe, etill they feel that .a go nernhsation 
from particu T ars a s mere particulars cannot g ive us that cectnmty 
wTueh we cim m wHon wo lny_dowTi a gencrftl proposition like all 
men nre mortal ’ The proposition " nil crows nro black ” is not 
so certain ns the proposition '* nil men nre mortal ” "Wo find it 
jesB difilcult to think of a crOw which is not black, than to think 
of a man who is not mortal Just as o cuckoo m^y bo block or 
grey and spotted, so crows may bo block or dark, pey or brown 
We cannot however, seriously and honestly think of durselvea 


ly be achieved by 


understand?^ - 
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as immortal, and regulate our practical activities accordingly. 
Why this difference in the sense of security or certainty? The 
answer that naturally suggests itself and that not unreasonably, 
is that while there is nothing in the nature of a crow to prevent 
it from being grey or brown, there seems to be something in the 
nature of man that makes him mortal. We say that all crows 
are black, not because they cannot be othemise, but because 
they happen to be so, as far as we have seen. On the other- 
hand, W'e say that all men are mortal because they are men, i.c,. 
because they possess some essential nature, manhood, which is 
related to mortality. This becomes clear when we say that 
“ A, B, C are mortal, not because they are A, B, C but because 
they are men **. It follows from this that an inductive 
generalisation must be ultimately based on the knowledge of 
the essential nature of things, z.c., the class-essence or the 
universal in them. 'Hence it is that the Naiyayikas finally 
establish an induction 3y ,samanyalaksana perception.* They 
hold that a universal proposition like “ all men are mortal ", or 
" all smoky objects are fiery ”, must be due to the perception 
of the universal ” manhood ” as related to ” mortality ”, or that 
of ” smokeness ” as related to ” fireness ”. It is only when w'e 
perceive ” manhood ” as related to mortality that we can say 
that all men are mortal, for to perceiva “ manhood ” is to per- 
ceive all men so far as they are man-as-such, and not this or that 
man. So we may say that the essence of induction is not an 
inference of the form ” some men are mortal; therefore, all men , 
are mortal”. This is not a logically valid inf^ence, because 
tiiere is an obvious illicit distribution of the subject term men. 

On the other hand, ind uction is a iJrocess of generalisation frpm 
the. particulars of experience through the Imowledge of the class 
es sences or .uniyersals underlying such particulars.'* 


(to) The Classification of Inference 


As we have seen before, inference is, in Indian logic, a 
combined deductive-inductive reasoning consisting of at least 
three categorical propositions. All inferences are thus pure-, 
syllogisms of the categorical type which are at once formally 
valid and materially true. Hence we have not here a 


^ Vide Mulctavatx, p. 280; Tatfivacintamani, ii, pp. 158-54. 

2 For a Bome-what similar theory of induction the reader may be 
referred to E. M. Eaton, General Logic, Part TV; A. N, Wliitehead, Procest 
and BeaHty, Part n, Ch. 3X, Fections VI-VTII. Vide The Nyaya Theory 
af Knowledge, Chaps. X. XU, for n fnller account. 
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classification of infcicnccb into dcductue and iiiductiva 
imracdiato and nicdiilc, syllogistic and non syllogistic, pure 
and mixed types 11m Noulyilns guo us three dillecint 
claeqincalioiis of infircnccs winch wo shnU now consider 




lufrrctic« II ^ 
or j'atittli awordin;; 
a# it tneaTil to» ont 
Mlf or for ot! <*r» 


According to the first chs^ification, inference is of tv?o 
kinds, namely , svilrtha and parurtha 
' Ibis IH a psy c hological classificati on 
which has in view the use or purpose 
wliich un infcrcncc_BeiTcs An inference 
may he intended cither for the acquisition of some knowledge 
on our pari or for the demonstration of a known truth to 
other perBons In (ho first ca‘ic we ln\e s\arthaiuinirina or 
inference for oneself In the second, wo ha\e pararthSnu 
nana or inference meant for others Tho first is illustrated 
liy a man who first |>crcci\cs a mass of smoko m tho hill, then 
leraembcre that there is a universal relation between smoke 
and fire, and finally infers that there is fire in tho lull On 
tho othe r hand, an mferenco is parurtlia when in making it a 
man aims at proving or demonstrating the truth of the con 
elusion to other men This is illustrated when a man, having 
inferred or known the existence of fire in a hill, tries to 
convince another man who doubts or questions the truth of 
his knowledge, and argues lilV? this ‘ The hill must be fiery 
hecause it smokes ind whatever is smoky is fiery, c g the 
3utchen so also the hill is smoky therefore it m fiery 


According to another classification , wo havo three kinds-— 
It 13 piirrarat or of inferences, namely, purvavat, Se§avat 
f^passes^nom'^canse samSuyatodrsta ^ This classificatio n 

to effect or from effect reference to the nature of the wapti 

or universal relation between the middle and tho major 


* Vide TarTcasangraha pp 46 40 
’ Vtdfi Nyaya sHt ao<l bkSfya 115 
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term. While purvavat and ^esavat inferences are based on 
causal uniformity, the last is based on^n-c^sal unifprmijy. 

A cause is defined as the invariable and unconditional antece- 
dent of an effect. Conversely, an effect is the invariable and 
unconditional consequent of a cause. ^ Accordingly, a pur vavat "g; 
inference is that in which we infer the unperceived effect 
from a perceived cause, e.g. the inference of future rain from 
the appeai’ance of dark heavy clouds in the sky. A sesavat ^ 
infereime is that in which we infer the unperceived cause from 
a perceived effect, e.g. the inference of past rain from the 
swift muddy current of the river. In these two kinds of 
inference, the vyapti or universal relation between the middle- 
and the major term is a uniform relation of causality between 
them. They are thus dependent on what is known as 
"scientific induction." In samanyatodrsta inference, how-’Srr 
ever, the vyapti or universal relation between the middle and 

the major term does not depend on a 
wheiVaSon^Sam causal uniformity. The middle term is 


observed jwints of 
general similarity be- 
tween objects of ex- 
perience. 


related to the major neither as a cause 
nor as an effect. We infer the one from 
the _ other not because we know them to 


be causally connected, but because they are uniformly related 
in our experience. This is illustrated when, on seeing the 
different positions of the moon at long intervals, we infer 
that it moves, although the motion might not have been 
{perceived by us. In the case of other things, whenever we 
perceive change of position, we perceive, motion also. iFrom 
this we infer motion in the moon, although the movement 
of the planet is not perceived. Similarly, we may infer the 
cloven hoof of an unlmown animal simply by seeing its horns. ' 
These inferences depend not on a causal connection, but on ' 
certain observed points of general similarity between different 


^ Vidf Tarhablia^E, p. 3; TaTlcasaiwjTah.c sna Tarha dipika 35-36 
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objects ol <'xjH;riunce Hilinan^tttodr?^ inference is thiiK 
Fimilai to niniio;(ical iirmitncnl.* 

A Uitrd ( ln»H»ncntion gives us tli« tbreo kinds of ).e%ftirm\nji, 
EFvfllnvjfttireii «n<! nmnjftvjnti'roki infer 
lijfcrrnfe i* ralW encoi.’ Tills c1fn»sificfttion H more iogicu l 

kettiiarajj iv Ik’ n . <nn*mticb ni it i<i on ( ho nature of 

b&Mx! M * iniiUle t bo induction by iihich \vc tret tho know - 

r«U*f b'dco of vviTpl r oti wliich uifcronces 

vhc,niaior Unr^ depend An infcrenco Is called kcvalun 

vnyi when it Is lisspd on n muldlo ten n 
v.hich.is nnlu r>o*tfi'rpfi/ rdntod to tbo mator lterm. llcncc tbo 
knowledge M vvupti between llie mbldlo ftnd the major term is- 
arrlvM nl only llirough the method of ngreoment in prosonco 
(anvnjn), unco there is no nogntivo instonee of their agroeinent 
in nhscncc TTiis h llUintratod by the following inference: 

All JfnouuWo objects ore nnmenblo; 

Tlio pot is A knowfthlo object; 

Tlicrcfore the pot is nnmcftblo. 

In this inference the major premise is n universal afTinnativo 
projwsition In which the predicate ‘’nnmeablo " Is nninncd of 
oil knonohic object*!. It is not really possible for us to deny 
the predicate nitli regard to tho aiibject and say Hint hero is n 
knowahlo objiet which U not namcablo. hccousc wo have at 
least to speak of it os on object. The minor premise ond 
tbc conclusion of this inference oro nlao universal nfnrmativc 
propositions and cannot be otherwise. TTcnco, in its logical form . 
this inference jet n sylloct^m of the first mood ot^lnrTirst figure . 
tecfinii^iW colled Ilnrbara 

A kovolavyatirold inference is Uml in which the middle term 
\n onh/ nrpaiiveUf related to the major 
It dopcndg on n \7apti between the 
IB Njfy neqnti'TcIy re- absoDCo of the maj'or term nnd that of Iho 
latt?! to the jBCjo^o middle term. Accordingly, the knowledge 
V3«pti is hero nrrived nt only tbrougir 
the method of ngiccment In nbsonco (vyatirekn), since there is 
no positive instance of agreement in presence between the middle 


It l« keralatyatircVi 
wbfo the toiddla lerm 


XccordiDg to anofti^r lofc r ptcftfio a, pJrvuvat infercncfl i8 tZiat wtifcb 
ia baiicd on preriouB expcrieoceTot iHSTconcoiailfttice between two things and 
ile^nt j? or lOferrooD bj elinuaaticn, e.p. eonod is a quaJily, bccau'sp 

it cannot bs a sohstance or on activity or anything else. 

* VIdo Tart a$ahnraha, pp, 51.53, JJbispariehhfcfa and 

Pf) U2-t3. 

can only be achie\^d by .. 
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and the majoi* term excepting the ininoi- icrm. This is illustrated 
thus by the Naiyayikas: 

What is not differcnt-irom-other-elemonts has no smell; 

. The earth has smell; 

, Therefore the earth is dilYcrent-from-other-elementK/ 

In this inference the major premise is a universal negative 
proposition in which the predicate or the middle term “ smell ” 
is denied of the subject or the negative of the major term 
“ different-from-other-elemcnts It is not possible for us to 
affirm the predicate " sniell ” of any other subject excepting 
the earth which is the minor term of the inference. Hence 
the only way in which we can i*elate the middle to the major 
is the negative way of saying that "what is not different from 
the other elements has no smell Hence the major premise 
is a universal negative proposition arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence between the major and the 
middle term. The minor premise is an affirmative proposition. 
But although one of the premises is negative, the conclusion .is 
affirmative, which is against the general canons of the syllogism 
•in Formal Logic. Hence we are to say that this inference is 
;Pot any of the valid moods of syllogism recognized by Formal 
Logic, nor should we forcibly convert the conclusion into a 
^legative proposition. But the validity of such an inference has 
I been admitted by Bradley as a special case of negative 
.reasoning.- 


It is anvayavyatireki 
•when the middle term 
ia both positively and 
negatively related to 


An inference is called anvayavyatireki when its middle term 
is both positively and negatively related to 
the major term. In it there is a vyapti or 
universal relation between the middle and 
the major term in i-espect of both their 
tfe major y. presence and absence. So the knowledge 
•■i.W'j of the vyapti or the universal proposition is 
I pased on the Joint Method of agreement in .presence (anvaya) and 
m absence (vyatireka). The universal proposition is affirmative 
when it is the result of the observation of positive instances of 
agreement m presence, and negative when based on the obser- 
vation^ of negative instances of agreement in absence, between 
the middle and the major term . The difference beWeen the 
umyersal affirnaative and negative propositions (anvaya and 
^yatirekavyapti) is that the subject of the affirmative proposition 


Another example of such infeience would be: The sun ....... — 

from other planets, since it is stationary, and what is not different from the 

r»rn«iT« **,-,4. 


la aiuereuii 


other planets is, not stalionarj’. 

s C/. Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, 


pp. 27d-8.3. 
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bccoraot predicato otid Ibo coDdrnd}ctor 7 ol tho predicate 
bocotnc'5 subject in the corresponding negative proposition. 
Hence nnvojavjatireki inlcrcnco maj bo based on both universal 
nflinnativo and universal negative propositions. It is illustrated 
m the following pair of inferences : 

(1) All smokjr objects are fiery; 

The hill is flmolQr; 

Hicrcforo tho hiU is fiery. 

(2) Ko non-fiery obiect is smoky; 

Tho hill is smoky; 

Therefore tho hill is fiery. 

(r) The Fnllacics of Inference^ 


The fallacies of inference (holTnbbafia) m Indian logic 

. . arc all material fallacies. So for as tho 
in iniijin ... .... « . 

locie arr •)] majfriil logical form of inference m conccrnco, it 

IS the same for nil inferences. There 
IS, strictly speaking, no fatlacious form of inference m logic 
since all inferences must bo pul m one or other of the valid 
forms. TIenco if tlicrc Is any fallacy of inference, that 
must bo due to the matonal conditions on which the tmth 
of tljc constituent premises depends. It may be observed 
hero that in tho Aristotelian classification of fallacies into 
ifiose PI dicfjonc and thoBo extra dkUonan there is no 
mention of tho formal fallacies of inference like tho undistri- 
buted middle, tlio illicit process of the major or minor term, 
and 60 forth- The reason for this, as Eaton* rightly points 
out, is that “to one trained in tho arts of sjllogistic reason- 
ing, they are not fiufficicntiy persuasive to find a place even 
among sham arguments.” As for Aristotle’s fallacies in 
dictionc, i.c., those that occur through tho ambiguous use 
of words, they are all included by tho Naiyayika among the 
fallacies of chala, jdli and nigrahaslhana with their numerous 
subdiriBions. 

* Vide TatlaJafigroha. pp. M CO 
a General Logtc, p. Ml. 

3a~2l2l n 
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In Indian Logic, a material fallacy is technically called 
hetvahhdsa, a word which literally means a hetu or reason 
which appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. The 
material fallacies being ultimately due to such fallacious 
reasons, the Naiyayikas consider all these as being cases of 

hetvabhasa. According to the Naiyayi- 

There are five kinds there are five kinds of material 

of material fallacies. 

fallacies. These are (I) Savyabhicara 
(2) Viruddha, (3) Satpratipaksa, (4) Asiddha, (5) Badhita.' 


The first kind of fallacy is called savyabhicara or the irre- 
gular middle. To illustrate; 

The first is called bipeds are rational; 

savyabhicara or the Swans are bipeds 
irregular middle. Therefore swans are rational. 

The conclusion of this inference is false. But why? Because 
the middle term ‘biped' is not uniformly related to the major 
‘rational.’ It is related to both rational and non-rational 
creatures. Such a middle term js called sav'ya.bhicara or the 
irregular middle. 

The savyabhicara hetu or the irregular middle is found to 
lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite conclu- 
sions. This fallacy occurs when the ostensible middle term 
violates the general rule of inference, namely, that it must be 
universally related to the major term, or that the major term 
must be present in aU cases in which the middle is present. 
The .savyabhicara middle, however, is not uniformly, concomitant 
with the major tenn. It is related to both the eripstence and 
the non-existence of the major term, and is, therefore, also 
called anailidntika or an • inconstant concomitant of the major 
Hence from such a middle term we can infer both the 
existence and the non-existence of the major term. To take 
another illustration : 

All knowable objects are fiery; 

The hiU is knowable; 

Therefore the hill is fiery. 

Here the middle knowable’ is indifierently related to both 
fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects like the 


I T/ie Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Oh. XIV, for a detailed 

account of the fallacies. 
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All being thus not ficrj, wo cannot argue that 

a hill 11 fiery bccAUf^e it ii Knownblc Rather, it ii as much 
true to cay that, for (lie earno reason, tho bill is fircless 


Tlic FccctKl bmil of fnllacj cnllcil virmJdlm or tho contra- 
ihrtorr middle Talc this inference "Air 
”■ >< '9 ™P<J ' I" 

Hi c' lU rctjirsiif infirenco the »nuhUo term ‘empty* is con 
t *7 r-jMlf tradutory btcnuao it iliRprovcs tho hca\i 

neR 5 of mr Thus tho \jruddba or the 
tv>ntrai hptofy_ middle i« one which diRpm\ps the \cry proposition 
whtch it"is m eant to prove Ihfh happens when the ostensible 
Tnithllrt tenn instead of | roving the cxisUnce of the major, m 
*hc miKor, vrhitfh jiilriiJed by it, provrs ifs non exififcnce 
therein *01111 to labc t!ie Kmyuy iKas* inu''tration, if one argues, 
'Sound JB eternal, heenubo it ift enuscil,* wo have a fallacy of 
tho vjniddhn or r-onlmdicforv middle Tlie middle term, 'caused* 
does not prove the elcmahtj of found, hut its non cternahty. 
hceauso whftterer is enused is non eternal The di stinction 
betwi on tho psvynhhicara and the viniddha is that while the 
_ fnrmer_o nl.y_ fails to prove the eonclusion, tho latter disproves 
It or prove s, tho contradictoiy proposition 


The third bind of fnllncj is called salpralipal sa or the infer 
« nlmllj contradicted middle This fallacy 
TU thiM is tairrait ^>4 whin tho oslcnsihlo middle term of 

nVnV '"f'-r'-nM lontrad.ctca by 

tniin- ' some other middle term which proves the 

cxisteooo of tho major term of tho 
first inference Tlius tlic inference * sound is eternal, beenuso it 
IS nudiblo” IS validly contradicted by another infcronco like this 
sound IS non eternal, bccauso it is produced like a pot ’ 
Ilcro tho non existence of efemohfv {whicli is tlio major term 
of tho first mfercnco) is proved by the second inference with its 
middle term *pro<Iuccd' ns ngnmst (ho first mfercnco with its 
middle 'audible * ^10 distinction between th e viruddha and 
tlic , s atpra(ipaka?a jB_thn(^. while m tho^lprmcr JbejmchllQ itself 
proves t lio contradictoiy ofjilB conclus^, m the latter tho con 
tradiotor y o(_tho conclusion isjirovedljy another inference bneed 
on onothgf iniddlo term 


Tlie fourth kind of fallacy is called asiddba or sudhyasama, 
ic , tho unproved muldle Tlie sadhya 
middle IS one which is not yet 
^if. proved, but requires to ho proued, liko the 

sudhya or tho major term Tins means 
that the sfidhynsama middle is not a proved or an established 
fart, but an asuldka or unproved assumption Tlio fallacy of 
the nsiddlm occurs when the middle term is wrongly assumed 
m anv of the premises, and so cannot be taken to prove the 
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truth of the conclusion. Thus when one argues, "the sicy-lotua 
is fragrant because it has lotumcss in it like a natural lotus," 
the middle has no locris 8ia7idi, since the sky-lotus is non- 
existent, and is, therefore, asiddha or a merely assumed but 
not proved fact. 

The last kind of fallacy is called badhita or the non-infer- 
entially contradicted middle. It is the 
The fifth IB called ostensible middle term of an inference, 

Mtoinlmny "'conTI I’’? non-oxistenoo o( whose mnjor is oseei-- 
(iicM middle. to.med by means of some nthcr pramclna 

or source of knowledge. This is illustrated 
by the argument: " Fire is cold, because it is a substance." 
Here ‘coldness’ is the sudhya or major term, and ‘substance’ is 
the middle term. Now the non-existence of coldness, nay more, 
the existence of hotness is perceived in fire by our sense of 
touch. So we are to reject the middle ‘substance’ as a con- 
tradicted middle. The fallacy of satpratipaksa, as explained 
before, is different from this fallacy of badhita, because in the 
■former one inference is contradicted by another inference, while 
in the latter an inference is contradicted by perception or some 
•other non-hfer'cvtial source of knowle^lge. Another example 
•of badhita would be : Sugar is sour, because it produces 
acidity. 



Upamana is the third source of valid knowledge accept- 
ed by the Nyaya. It is the source of 
cJsT'nTminVobjS o^r knowledge of _tlie„relation .betw^n 
cHption ajpajpe-and things so named_or between 

_a w ord and its den otat ion (sanjnasanjni- 
sambandha). We have such knowledge when we are told 
by some authoritative person that a word denotes a class 


of objects of a certain description and then, on the basis 
of the given description, apply the word to some object or 
■objects which fit in with that description, although we 
might not have seen them before. For example, a man, 
who does not know what a gavaya^ or wild cow is, may be 
told by a forester that it is an animal like the cow. If 



^ In some parts of India, the ‘ gavaya ’ 'is more commonly kno'wn a£ 
nilgai.’ 


Tin \\x\A nm^'JOiirr j<)7 

ri5lj''^^ticnlU l»c Jnppfna to rncpl wit!) piich nn ainrnnl m 
the* niul lnoAM\ «r rrcopnim »l ojr a garaya, then hi‘ 

I no^vWf^c iviiJ he due to ti|nm5n'i or cofiipiriFon ’ A hoj 
who *!oefl not Jnow what a jn, may ho told h^ jou 

that It h hlo a ennr, Inil of hipcrr h«ri* and phn Idid 
cohnr \Mien next ho n pclihw and Mja, *thir must 
K a jaeldaw,’ wc M>ow that ho has learnt the <lenotation 
<1 the word To Hlo nnolher example from Dr D h 
nijijvi'te son *lo not hnow r*!jal “raxophono 
meins You mn> l>o told In a iim'jwan **A aaxophono r^ a 
mu*^3cil inrtmment rnmdlunp lilo i 11 dnjwd lrum|>ei 
If, on fubf<Tjuf ntl_y f/vnip » M*«ph«m» , \mi are aide to p«»< 
Jt»* name, il wdl l*o elrnr that xoti understind what "nxo 
jhono*' ncinw Now, t»|nin*»n*i ip just iImr waj of Unowmp 
tlic denotation of word*!, or the relation lielrecn name*! and 
tlio ohjcets dcnotofl ht t! cm The prounds of our knowledge 
m_ji|nmarn are a pi\en (V<nption of the objecl* to he \ nown 
nnd a perception of their pimdinh, etc to the familiar 
phjeel mentioned in the de^cnption A man recopnixes a 
pivaja or sufh ju*;! when he |>rrcei\es its aimiKrit} to (he 
row and nnicinlKTe (he de“cription, *tho fo\ajB js nn anmnl 
rt tmhhng the cow "* 

'Hnt upamunn or compiriMjn, as rarplmocd by (bo Nniyuji 
las, }s ft distinct pourco of \tdid know 
OU^rmirn^nibc ledge has not been rccognited In th<* 
ollur avi terns of Indian plulosophy Tbo 
CArt ikfts* contend that upamuna is not 
a praraApa at all amee it cannot give ua nny Inio knowledge 
nlKiul the denotation of words ns tnainialned by the Katyfiyikas 
The Buddhist logicians recognize upamAua ns a form of \fthd 
1 iiowlf^gp but they reduce H to perception and tcKtimony, so 
tint we do not re<jmro a aeparnte FOwrea of knowledge like 


I \id Tadetahyraha jf C '63 
> VoJ«-in |nlft>Ju Uon {o f l^l 

• MIc N|f3jo6}B#pa 1 1 f, kydyomatjarr pp 1414'’ 

* \ 1 1» laySys rCi sn ! BASfjfS 2142 
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upamana.^ So also, tlie Yaisesika® and the Sahhhya® system 
explain upamana as a form of Inference, and therefore, neither 
a distinct type of knowledge nor an independent ^way of know- 
ing. The Jainas^ reduce upamana to pratyabhijna or recogni- 
tion. While recognizing upamana as a separate source of 
knowledge, the Mimaihsakas® and the Vedantins® explain in 
a different way which will be considered under the IMimamsa.'^ 


5. 3abda or Testimony \ 

— - — 

(i) The Nature and Classification of Sabda 

Sabda is the last pramana accepted by the Nyaya. 

Literally 6abda means verbal knowledge 
Sabfla insists in j{; jg the knowledge of objects derived 

understanding the ° ■' 

meaning of the state- from words or sentences. All verbal 
ment of a trustworthy tit ■> . , , . , 

person. knowledge, however, is not valid. 

Hence Jabda, as a pramana, is defined 
in the Nyaya as valid verbal testimony. It consists in the 
assertion of a trustworthy person.® A verbal statement is 
valid when it comes from a person who knows the truth and 
speaks the truth about anything for the guidance of other 
person.® But it is a matter of common observation that 
a sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient to give 
ns any knowledge of things. Nor again does the mere 
perception of the words of a sentence lead to any knowledge 
about objects. It is only, when one perceives the words and 
understands their meanings that he acquires any knowledge 


1 Vida Nyayamrttika, 1.1.6. 

2 Vide Tarkasangrdha and D%pika, p. 63. 

3 Tattvakaumudn, p. 5. 

PramcyakamalamUrtanda, Cb. III. 

® Sastradipika, pp. 74-76. 

Vcdanta-Paribhasd, Ch. HI 

• Vide The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. XVT, for a critical 
gisciission of upamana as a distinct source of knowledge 
8 Nyaya-siit., 1.1.7. 

3 Tdrkikarahsa, pp. 94-95. 
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ftom a T<«rlnl lionet _y.ljile lb(* \ ilidiU of vcrlnl 

1 <b on iti bong cm tlic Btnlcmcnt of o 

tni«iyorlhy jx'nvn, it« jxx'^jbihU d/'jy*ntlH on the undcrfhnd. 
mg rf Jim niMtjjng of »1nt ft^bmcjib Ht^nro Mbdi or 
mon^t ftn a of lnon1^<lrF. m unrlcntind- 

J?tr* xnfintng of ih<< of tt tnt^to'orJb v. p^reon . * 

Th<"T aTt? lan wi\R of clvsjfying or vcrMl know- 
_ IHi!** According Jo the one, there arc 

7>>r r» »*> |»» t , , 

«■ » ** ‘}i’'z f*' ** two lind« of jninei), Umt rclnluig 

to ];^ic<'pl»l»le o!>j<'<*tn (df^^^rtln), ond 
*• 'Int to imimrc cptiMe ohjccta 

fndf^lTrtJn) ’ IJnltr the first find we nro to include tho- 
lfus!wt>rth\ of unlmiin persons, Iho inmt^ nnd 

the «-cnp!tir« in rn far iw Ihei heir on the perceptible objects 
of the vrorld. c o tbo c\idct»co given bN isitne-v^M m the law 
cmirt'i, the rtab*inent« of a reliable fanner about plants, the 
ffnplural mjurctioni to perfonn certain ntr<t to bnng about 
n*n«faU, etc Tim cccond vill include all the tniRtworlhj ^ 
ft'-^f'rtionB of ordinarr persons, faints, prophets and the scrip- 
tuiTS iti fo for oa lhe\ Imar on fiuj'ersenaible rcablica, e.£r, 
the fcmnli^ts* afserUona about atoms, other, electrons, 
vilainina, etc., tho propheta’ malnictions about iirtuo and 
aice, the scnpluml t^'xCs on God, freedom and immortahtj. 
Acconlmg to nnolbcr classification, tlicrc are two kinds 
of tcsUinona, tho Fcriptural (aaidika) 
<iiff ***^ ’^** Iho fccular (laukika).’ In \aidikn . 

teatimona wo liaio tho words of God. 
Vaidika or pcnplura] Ujtbwony ;s thus'jwrfect and infallible 
b> its very nature But laukika or secular testimony is 
“^not all aailid. It is tlio testimony of human beings and maj , 
tlicreforo, bo true or false. Of laukika testimony, only that 
whicli proceeds from tnistworlhy persons la valid, but not 

» TarXaiatjjrala. n 73, /JMfSr*on«Iiei/a and UtitfaraU, 81 
’ Vylya iGl and UhSiya, 11.8 
• Tarka^^hyraha p 7^ TarlabhS*9, p ]| 
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the rest. It will be observed here that the first classification^ 
of testimony (4abda) has reference to the nature of __the_ 
objects of knowledge, the second to the nature of the source 
of knowledge. But the two classifications, given by different 
Naiyayilcas, agi'ee in implying that testimony must alwaj^ 
be persona l, i.e. based on the words of some trustworthy 
person, human or divine. In respect of their truth, however, 
there is no difference among the trustworthy statements of 
an ordinary person, a saint, a prophet, and the scriptures as 
revealed by God.^ 


(n) The Logical Structure of a Sentence 


A sentence is a 
group of words ar- 
ranged in a certain 
way. 


Sabda or testimony, we have seen, gives us knowledge 
about certain things through the understanding of the meaning 
of sentences, either spoken or written by some authoritative 
person. Hence the question is: What is a sentence and how 

does it become intelligible? A sentence, 
we are told, is a group of words (pada) 
arranged in a certain way. A word, again, 
is a group of letters arranged in a fixed 
order.2 The essential nature of a word lies 
in its meaning. A word is that which has a fixed relation 
to some object, so as to recall it whenever it is heard or 
read, i.e. it means an object. So we may say that words 
are significant symbols. ^This capacity of words to mean their 
respective objects is called their iakti or potency, and it is 
s&id to be due to the will of God.® That a word has a fixed 
and an unalterable relation to certain things only, or that this 
word always means this object and not others, is ultimately 
due to the Supreme Being who is the ground and reason 
of all the order and uniformity that we find in the world. 

A sentence (vakya) is a combination of words having a 
m, , .... certain meaning. Any combination of 

of an iSliSwt S a signi- 

tence : ncant sentence, , construction of an 

.intelligible sentence must confor m t o 
four conditions. These are akahksa, yogyata, sannidhi and 
tatparya.'* 


of gabda as an iodepondent source of 
Knowledge, vide The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, pp 381-89 
2 Tarkasahgraha, pp. 63-64. 

® Ibid., p. 64. 

* Tarhasahgraha, p. 72; Bhasapariccheda. p. 82 
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lU iiVfcf.Vii tf fr.'-ant tl>ft'. quality of lljf 

•nr-h t,{ h iwnJ<'nc<* by wb'cb tb<^y cipt*ct 
< T itoply ro*’ Cirorrnlly »p<*nkmj;, 

n wrtl cMJftol lijf convry o complete 

1 ( fn«#l brought loto rdn- 
... <i!<-r wnnU »i oritur to fxi.rjrH*; 

' ■ i) full WliM) ono l.cariK the 

•'P.* b.** f-’, ‘nb-Vt?' nje verb *bnnp* bnt n 

notO# Jpnntjr.p tome object or ohj“cl»'. f.a 
A,VlnV-?a is !hU ftiutissU ripp'd llml the wonln of n 
J /<T one ftft^jtbpr m order io i’xprmn n cm:tp)r]o 


I’/-'/ » — t 

1 *1 J 
1 r'"’^ 

*th« jf* 


i*} ^VrT*'l 

«* t?-p 


•n>" 4^i'e5 } rs'ndjl'on of the cwmhinalion of worth in n 
jcntuipp i« Ihcjf yoj’VAttV or ni ufiifl/ 

/ifnp t It m the nhirncc of con- 

tfplictifn m the rx'ht on of objects 

denoted by ft lentmor U’hrn the mrftn* 
in;* of ft sentenee ic not contrMicted. there h yoyyntsi or fiinos^. 
between it» contUtucni ^vonI• Tlie fentenco ’mohlen with fire’ 
i* devo 1 of meaning. Iiecntire there it ft rontfnthetjon between 
’fire’ nnd ’ma*tening ’ 

f^annsdhi or fitotti i» the thin! condition of \rrhM 
knowledge It rmj’.ist'i in the jnxlfvposh 

If) f »rr^' I r* I* p I*'/}) _or. rrerjmi^ hdween t)jo different 

toVire^i je'^'TKe!* wotJs of ft senten-c. If there h to he nn 

“ ... . ^ T’^-'r mMligihle isentenre, then Un conititnent 

wnnhjnhn be rontinootm vrjlh one nnothcr m lime rr spice. 
K^pilrn words cannot moke o sentcnco wiicn Fepnrnted by long 
Intercftls of lime. Sirnilnrly. written words cRunot constnict n 
Bcntcncft when Ihc^ nro frpnr.oted by long intervnh of spice 
Tliua the words *bnnK— ft— cow* will not mnke n Bcntencn when 
utteroff on three dnvB or WTitten on three pnges, even tliough 
they jvoRsess iho first two mnrk* of hkufik?ri or cxpeclnncy nnd 
yog)'airi or fitness. 

Tiitpiryn bb « condition of verbM knowlcdgo Rtfinds for the 
m en ning^infewde d to be ji^nnyeyed _by_ n 
sentence, A word mny menu dilTerent 
things In different crrcb. Whether it 
nienns thin or thnt thing in n pnrticular 
enne depend# on the intention of the person 
To nndcrBtftnd tlio metwiing of ft sentence, 
therefonv we must consider tho intention of tJje wrller or the 
snenker who uses It. TlitiH when ft man is nsked to bring ft 
'bnt' he is nl n loss fo nndcretnnd whetlier ho is told to 
bring n prvrttcuiar kind of ftnimftl or ft ploying implement, for 
the word menns both. This enn he nsccrlftined only if wc 
know tliQ intention of tlie spenker. Hence tho undcrfitnnding 
of fientenco depends on tho undcrutnnding of ila tatpnryft 


{«f) Tfitpferr* rr tbr 
tj'tnirff i'i'/-a4f-5 ia 
l>r ro^TrjM Ir^ a 

who nsefl (lio word. 
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or intended meaning. In the case of ordinary sontcnccB used 
by human beings, we can ascertain their tutparya from the 
context (prakarana) in which they are used. For the under- 
stnading of the Vedic texts we are to take the help of_the 
various rules of interpretation systematized by the Mimamsu. 

111. The Nyaya Theory of the Physical World’ 


So far we have considered the Nyaya doctrine of 
pramana or the methods of knowledge. 

Praineya is tho world ‘ . .-i i ^ • e 

of objects of know- Now we coine to the second topic or 

prameya or the objects of knowledge. 

According to Gautama, as already seen", these are : the self, 

the body, the senses and their objects, Imowledge, 

mind (manas), pravrtti or activity, dosa or the mental 

imperfections, pretyabhava or rebirth, phala or the feelings 

of pleasure and pain*, duhkha or suffering, apavarga or 

absolute freedom from all sufferings. There are also such 

objects as dravya or substance, gupa or quality, karma or 

motion, samanya or the universal, vi§e§a or particularity, 

samavaya or the relation of inherence, and abhava or 

non-existence. 

All of these_ prameyas or knowables are not to be found 

Of these the physi- -i? the jihysjcal World, because it includes 
•cal elements, time, only those objects that are either physi- 

spacc and akasa con- i / i \ 

stitnte the physical cal (bhuta) or somehow belong to the 

world of physical nature. Thus the 
self, its attribute of knowledge and manas are not at all 
physical. Time and space are two substances vphich 
although different from the physical substances, yet somehow 
belong to the physical world. Aka^a is a physical substance 
which is not a productive cause of anything. The physical 
world is constituted by the four physical substances of earth, 
water, fire and air. The ultimate constituents of these four 
substances are the eternal and unchanging atoms of earth, 


1 Vide Nyaya-sfit. and BMsya, 1. 1. 9-22. - See p. 165.: 
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f.f?- s;'.! %:r. or r!jKr. KnU or tmir. nnd clil. 

ft iff srrd infiruf^' rich hun^ one 

# { 4 '!^ Tlui the fihjficJt! vrojld jft tho product of tlio 

(rtjr l;f.ds « i of i“'\Tl!i, itmt/r, firi' nnd n»r. It contains 
at! the pr^Jnefft of Iho'-e a?nTn«, and their qinJifici 

ard Mat-oni, tnfluhnrr or^tanic IvmIim, the rmfcs, and the 
’.dc q*:ihisr‘ rf t?isnu«. T« it Morip'^ ntiy) tlie phypicnl 
euhstincc cf or other. The non-phj'Hical, infinite 

njh'.’.nnrr^ of IMi or tiino and dik or fpice contain and 
jote.^hte ftJl jdiyulcal thinpi nnd rient'i in I'ariou'? wavB. 
TIjp Ky.\va theory of tlie phys-cal uorM. in rrsijwct of these 
and oth'^r connected <Kihjcct3, if» the wme a*4 that of tlic 
Vniitejd.i, The Vni^jika theory, whicli h a more detailwl 
aoeount of the «nlijcct, i« accepted hy tlio Nyfiya na tarndm- 
t<rnfr.i or an allied Uioory common to the Nyaya and the 
YttUetili Binteni. 9-0 we propo-^e to take up this Bubject 
^Wien tyg cornu io tlie Vaifc^ika plulyophy. 


. IV. Tnn iNTnvinuAt. Splp Asn rrs IjinnuATios 

Tin* Nyaya Ia n philosophy of life and seeks to ^fde 
individual selves in their scarcli for truth 
*'”'1 freedom. Witli regard to the in- 
dividual self (jh-ltina) we haio to con- 
sider first its nature and attributes. 
There arc four main viewn of the self in Indian philo'-ophy. 
Acconling to the Cary^os, Iho *'elf Is the living body wIlli 
Iho nltrihuto of consciousnens. This in the nmtcria lintic 
<onception of the self./^lio Bauddha n reduce the self to a 
stream of thought or a series of cognitions. Like some 
empiricists and sennationaliats, they admit only the empirical 
self. /The Advaita Vedanta taken the self an one, unchang- 
ing nnd self-sliining consciousness fsvapraka&a caitanyn) 
wljich is neither a subject nor an object, neither the *11' nor 
tho ‘me.’ Tlio VifiigtadTOita Veduntn, liowovcr, holds that 
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the self is not pure consciousness as such but a conscious 
subject called the ego or the * I ’ (jfiata ahamartha evatma). 
Both, these views of the self may be called idealistic in a 
broad sense. ^ 

The Nyaya-Yai^esi kas ado pt the realistic view of t he self. 

According to them, the self is a unique 
substance, to which all cognitions, feel- 
N^ya-Vai^esika sys- jj^gg conations belong as its attri- 
butes. Desire, aversion and volition, 
pleasure, pain and cognition are all qualities of the soul. 
These cannot belong to the physical substances, since they 
are not physical qualities perceived by the external senses. 
Hence we must admit that they are the peculiar properties 
of some substance other than and different from all physical 
substances. There are different selves in different bodies, 
because their experiences do not overlap but are kept 
distinct. The self is indestructible and eternal. It is infinite 
or ubiquitous (vibhu), since it is not limited by time and 
space. ^ 

The body or the senses cannot be the self because 

consciousness cannot be the attribute of 

The self ig distinct x : i u j x-l rm 

f rom theHSody , senses, ttl6 rnErtcriEl DOdy Or tllG SGDSGS. TIl6 

/SfTonSSji-” by itself, unconscious and un- 

intelligent.,/ The__sen_^s cannot explain 
functions like imagination, memory, ideation, etc., which 
are independent of the external senses./' The mana s too 
cannot take the place of the self. If the manas be, as the 
Hyaya-VaiSesikas hold, an atomic and, therefore, imper- 

ceptible substance, the qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., which 
should belong to the manas, must be equally imperceptible. 
But pleasure and pain are experienced or perceived by us./ 
Nor can the self be identified with the series of cognitions 
as in Bauddha philovsophy, for then memory becomes inexpli- 

' J^yaya-hlicsya, 1. 1. 10; PadariliadhoTma^angraha. pp. 30f. ; Tarka- 
6/iofa, pp. 18-19. 
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* V'4f«/la. e. 1, 22: ;.>3>'r««fl/*r4, p. tV 

• VHp thStya, I. \, PJO 
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pleasurable. But before we obtain it we cannot get any 
pleasure out of it. So in desiring tbe object we only judge it to 
be simila,r to such objects as were found to be pleasurable in the 
past. This means that desire supposes some permanent self 
which had experienced pleasure in relation to certain objects 
in the past and which considers a present object to be 
similar to any of those past objects, and so strives to get posses- 
sion of it. Similarly, aversion and volition cannot be explained 
without a permanent self. .The feelings of pleasure or pain also 
arise in an individual when he gets something considered to be 
the means of attaining a remembered pleasure, or gets into 
something which had previously led to a painful experience.- So 
too .knowledge as a process of reflective thinking requires a 
permanent self which first deshes to know something, then 
reflects on it and finally attains certain knowledge about it. /All 
these phenomena of desire, etc., cannot be explained either by 
the body or the senses or the mind as a series of cognitions or a 
stream of consciousness. Just as the experience of one man 
cannot be remembered by another man, so the present states 
of the body or the senses or the mind cannot remember their 
past states; but without such memory we cannot explain the 
phenomena of desire, aversion and volition, pleasure, pain and 
cognition.’- 

The later Naiyayikas go a step further a,nd maintain that the 
self is directly known through internal or 
, mental perception (manasapratyaksa). Of 

perception. course, when its existence is denied or 

doubted by anyone, the self must be 
inferred and proved in the way explained above. The mental 
perception of the self may take either of two forms. It may be 
a perception in the form of pure self-consciousness, which is due 
to a contact between the mind and the pure self, and is expressed 
in the judgment I am.’ According to some Naiyaj’^ikas, how- 
ever, the pure self cannot be an object of perception. The self 
IS perceived only as having a perceived quality like cognition, 
feeling or willing, and so the perceptual judgment is in the 
form, ‘I am knowing,’ ‘I am happy,’ and so forth. We do not 
perceive the self as such, but as knowing or feeling or doing 
something. Hence self-consciousness is a mental perception of 
the^ self as present in some mode of consciousness. While 
one’s own seK can be perceived, other selves in other bodies can 
only be inferred from their intelligent bodily actions, since these 
cannot be explained by the unintelligent body and require a 
conscious self for their performance.^ 


^ Vide BMsya, 1. 1. 10. 

_2 Vide TarhahMsd, p. 6; Tarhakaumudl, p. 8; Bhdsdparicclteda and 
Muktavali, 47-50, and DinokaTii thereon. 
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Tho cnij at t ill the of Imhim philoM3plj\ 

, ^ , ift tl d attainment of inukti ( r lihcnilion 

1 tU n »i ifrr 
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* irud of the v^hicb 

fropofe-, flt the vm* oxitMsl, to {.ito un a Inowlcd^^o of 
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rol^nned from nil the i*otuln o' its mnn^c'ion with the IkkU 
and thd fen«^«i So lonp n ihr *nwj is conjoined 'vjtli a 
bO(!\, It ir «ni' 0 '''‘ih!<' f(»r tt to nt'itn the i into nf utter freedom 
from patn The hodv n ith ilu hemp thc’^c 

wr rnnnot po<vjbl.. prrncnt Iheir contict uilli imdcHintda 
nnd ijnplcvrnnl object/*, nrd munt submit to the mr\itnb!o 
dxpencncc of pnmful fcelm^^n Hniro in hl'cntion, the pouI 
inu^t bt frre from llu ehneUen of the l)od\ and the senne* 
But when tJjus Fevered from th hodv the soul cennen to liavc 
not onU jnmful hut oIfo plcnrurahlc 
oxpf nenrr-», ijn\ more, it cennen to bine 
nnv c xpencnce or conseionnnc*^n So m 
hljcntum (he fcK cxistn an a pure 
Rubntnnce free from nil connection with 
the body, neither BnfTrrmg pirn, nor enjovmg plcmuro, nor 
having conRcioURnc'^s even Lihcnfion is the negation of 
pain, not m the ficnso of n snspcnsion of it for n longer or 
Fbortcr period of time, ns in a good Flccp or a sbito of recover} 
from some di&easo or that of relief from Forao bodily or 
mental afiliction Tt ib aliFolutc freedom from pam for all 
timo to come It is just that Rupremo condition of the soul 
uluch hafl been vanoii«l} defcribwl m the senptures as 
'freedom from fevr* ^iblmvim), 'freedom from dccaj ond 
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change’ (ajaram), ‘freedom from death’ (arartyupadam) 
and so forth. ^ Some later Naiyayikas, however, hold that 
liberation is the soul’s final deliverance from pain and 
attainment of eternal bliss,* 

To attain liberation one must acquire a time knowledge 
of the self and all other objects of experience (tattva-jfiana). 
He must know the self as distinct from the body, the mind, 
the senses, etc. For this he should first listen to the 

scriptural instructions about the self 

The way to attain- (^ravaiia). Then, he should firmly 
ment of uberation. 

establish the knowledge of the self by 
means of reasoning (manana). Finally, he must meditate 
on the self in conformity with the principles of yoga 
(nididhyasana). These help him to realize the true nature 
of the self as distinct from the body and all other objects. 
With this realization, the wrong knowledge (mithya-jnana) 
that ‘I am the body and the mind’ is destroyed, and one 
ceases to be moved to action (pra\Ttti) by passion.s and 
impulses (dosa). When a man becomes thus free from 
desires and impulses, he ceases to be affected by the effects 
of his present actions, done with no desire for fruits. His 
past karmas or deeds being exhausted by producing their 
effects, the individual has to undergo no more birth in this 
world (janma). The cessation of birth means the end of his 
connection with the body and, consequently, of all pain and 
suffering (duhkha); and that is liberation.^ 


V. The Nyaya Theology 

In the Nydya-sutra of Gautama we find short but explicit 
ref'£;rences to God. Though in the Vaise^ika-siitTa there is 
no explicit mention of God by name, yet the commentators 

’ Vide BMsya, 1. 1. 22. Of. PraSna Upanisad, o. 7. 

" Blia.sarvajila, Nyayasara, pp. .'!9.41 (Aaiatic Society. Calcnlta). 

=> Gf. Bhdsya, 1. 1. 2; Tarkasaiigraha and Dtpiha, pp, 106-07. 


Tin. .VYAYA vivtwionix 


f'Om<» of U50 x% refcrrin}^ to 0 od.‘ lJut the 

hiWr us nn fJifjomto tfirory 

of Go»l ftn<J oonnwlT it wlb Ujc doctrine 
t!>* »*3 !'<(/# of lihmljon. ADCordinf* lo ibff^ Ihinkcm, 

mdiridiiM Pclf can attain Imo know- 
Wi:*- of mblic-* nnd. through it. the of bbcnvlion only 
liy liic frnc^' of God. Without Gotl'n uracc neither the true 
of the cilo}:orin* of philoM^pliy nor the end 

of liberation ti altainalde by nny individual hrinj: of the 
world, So the quMtiona tint nriw* nro : \Slnt is God? How 
do wo know tint God oxiatn? 

I. Thf Idfa 0/ Cod 


God U (he uUimato ciu«e of the creation, maintenance 
and destruction of Iho world. Ho doc^ 
liTf uot creato Uie world out of nothing, but 

owt of eternal atoma, Bjiace, time, ethex, 
minds (manas) and fOuls. The cre>ation 
•of the world means the ottlering of tlic eternal entities, 
which nro co*etistent with God, into n moral world, in which 
individual wIvch enjoy and suffer nccording to the merit and 
■demerit of their actions, and nil physical objects serve as 
moans to the moral and spiritual ends of our life. God is 
thus tlic creator of the world in tho sen^-o of being tlic first 
efijeicut cau‘’e of tlio world and not its material c.ause, i.r. a 
sort of detniurgns or a builder of the' ordered universo. Ho is 
also tlio presetacr of tlic world ia so far ns tho world is kept 
in cxifitonco by tlio will of God. So also Ho is tho dcslrojcr 
who lets loose the forces of destruction when tho exigencies 
■of tho moral world re<juiro it. Then, God is one, infinite and 
eternal, since tho world of space and time, minds and souls 
■docs not limit Him, but is related to Him as a l>ody to tho 


* ViJo NsifatUt,, i 1. IffSl; VaUef{Ka$aU, 2. 1. 1749. 
14-3131 B. 
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self which resides in it. He is omnipotent, although He .is 
guided in His activities by moral considerations of the merit 
and demerit of human actions. He is omniscient in so far as. 
He possesses right knowledge of all things and events. He 
has eternal consciousness as a power of direct and steadfast 
cognition of all objects. Eternal consciousness is only an 
inseparable attribute of God, not His very essence, as main- 
tained in the Advaita Vedanta. He possesses to .the full all the 
six perfections (sadaisvaryya) and is majestic, almighty, all- 
gloriouS, infinitely beautiful, and possessed of infinite know- 
ledge and perfect freedcm from attachment.^ 

Just as God is the efficient cause of the world, so He 
is -the directive cause of the actions of 
governor of all living ah hvmg beings. No creature, not even 
selve^s^ including our- is absolutely free in his ac.tions. 

He is relatively free, i.e. his actions- 
are done by him under the direction and guidance of the 
Divine Being. Just as a wise and benevolent father directs- 
his son to do certain things, according to his gifts, capacities 
and pre-^nous attainments, so God directs all living beings to 
do such actions and feel such natural consequences thereof 
as are consistent with their past conduct and character. 
AVhile man is the efficient instrumental cause of his actions, 
God is their efficient directive cause (prayojaka karta). Thus 
God is the moral governor of the world of living beings 
including ourselves, the impartial dispenser of the fruits of 
our actions (karmaphaladata) and the supreme arbiter of our 
joys and sorrows.^ 


2. Proo fs for the ■ Existence of God 

Now the more important question which naturally arises 
here is this ; What are the proofs for the existence of God? 

^ Vide SaddarSami, Ch. I; Kttsu7nMTljali, 5. 

2 Vide l^yaya-hhdsya, 4. 1. 21.' 
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U Jjo N\5yA-Vo’iojr3:as l»aiie i/» their cndit an array of proofs 
t\h)c3» indutlc almost nil the nrpnmeutB f^iven in Western 
philorophy for God’s existence. There nrc ns many .is 
Jon pmofs, of Mhicli the more imporlnnt may he considered 
here. * 


jt J The Cansnl Arciunent 

All cgnifiositc objects of the U'orfd, formed by tljc coiii- 
binntion of Moms ir.tj. inountnins, sens, 

Lrj/.ot tAlf<u fi the vtc.J, tmisl hftvo a cause I»cc.i\i'e tlicv 
»e*il rsttut Uw »n , _ 

ntr'fiRrrl mUfr OtC of tllC tiatUfC of cfTcctS, hkc « pot. 

ft&iti-SratTSj thill That nU sucli objects of the world arc 
Miff Ji (ioi. effects follottfi fir^t from their being 

made wp of parts (sTiwj-ata) and secondly, from tljcir 
po-'Tossing an intermediate magnitude (nvantaraiimhaltval. 
Space, lime, ether and self nro not effects, because thc^c are 
infinite substances, not made tip of parts. Atoms of earth, 
water, light and n«r, and the mmd nrc not the effectB of atiy 
cause, l>ecauPe they nrc simple, imlhisiblc nud infimtecimnl 
suhstuices. All other composite obji^ts of Uie world, like 
tnounhiins nnd seas, the sun and the moon, the stars nud 
the planets must be the effects of fotiic cause, since they 
arc both made up of parts and posscft-j limited dimenPions. 
Tiippo objects nro wiml they nrc bcc-au'c of the concurrenco 
of n nuniLcr of material cause?. Therefore, there must be 
an intelligent cau*^ (karti), for all thc*ie effects. Without 
the guidance of an intelligent cause the material causes of 
these things cannot attain just that order, direction and 
co-ordination which enable them to produce these definite 
effects. This intelligent cause must Itave a direct knowledge 
of the material c.Uises (tho atoms) as means, a desire to 
attain some end, and tlic power of will to accomplish or 
realize tho, end /jfirma-cilnrga-lcrH)- 31c must also bo omni- 
scient (sarvajfla), since only an.^omniscient ‘being can ha^ve 
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direct knowledge of such absolutely simple and infinitely 
small entities as atoms and the like. That is, 33!e must be 
God and none but God.^ 

The first argument of the Naiyayikas, it will be observed, 
resembles the causal argument for God’s 
A comparison of the existence as explained by some Western 

Naiyayika’s causal thinkers like Paul Janet, = Hermann Loize' 

Western theologians^ and James Martineau.* According to them, 

the world of finite objects requires an 
intelligent cause which gives order and co-ordination to their 
concurrent physical causes. Thus Janet lays it down as a 
principle that all co-ordination between divergent phenomena 
implies a final cause or an intelligent agent who effects the com- 
plex combination of such separate phenomena. So also, both 
Lotze and Martineau start from the fact of physical causation 
in the world and rise up to the conception of an intelligent 
principle as its ultimate ground and reason. Indeed, the 
Naiyayika view of an efficient cause as an intelligent agent 
strikingly anticipates Martineau's idea of cause as will directed 
to the realization of ends. There is, however, some difference 
between these theists and the Naiyayikas. Western theists 
generally believe that God is not only the cause of the order and 
unity of things in the world, but also the creative energy that 
gives existence to the things of Nature. For the Naiyayikas, 
however, God is only the cause of the order of Nature, and 
not of the existence of the ultimate constituents of it. Still the 
Nyaya conception of God cannot be called deistic. According 
to deism, God creates the world at a certain point of time and 
then leaves it to itself. He has usually no concern with the 
affairs of the world, although he may occasionally interfere with 
them in case of grave emergency, as a clock-maker does when the 
Clock made by him gets out of order. On the Nyaya theory, 
however, God maintains a continuous relation with the world 
(being conceived as not only the creator, but also as its main- 
tainer and destroyer). This is the essence of theism as distin- 
guished from deism and, as such,’ the Nyaya conception- of 
God is rather theistic than deistic. 


1 Vide Kusumdnjali, 5; Sarmdar^ana, Ch. XI; Tarkasahgraha and 
Dtpika, pp. 21-22. , • , 

- Vide Final Causes, Bk. I, Ch, I. 

3 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of 'Religion, Ohs. I and H. 

* Vide A Study of Religion, Bk. II, Ch. I. 
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(lO The Argument from Adrstt 


Tho second nrgument of tbo Nojyiijjkns is tins W© 
often wonder: How are wo to account 
Tbo difTerenw io for Iho differences in our Jot hero on earth? 

e«r lot require nn es Sonio people are happy and some miser- 

ptanation whrb mu«t soma wiso and some ignorant What 

i>c LiTcn in terns ol • » n .t ° * „ 

cur pood cr had deeds may ho tlio cause of all these variations in 
our worldly life? Wo cannot say that they 
linsc no causes, because these are so many events m our life 
and every event must have its cause Now tho causes which 
produce our joys and sorrows in this hfo are our own actions m 
this or some previous life Wo enjoy or suffer m this life 
because of our good or bad actions The law that governs the 
lives of individual souls is the moral law of karma which requires 
tint every individual being must reap tlio fruits of its own 
actions, good or bad, right or wrong There is nothing strange 
c* improbable in this ft follows logically from tho law of uni 
Tcrsal causntiou, which means that every cause must produce ite. 
effect and every effect must bo produced by its cause Tliat our 
moral actions are as good causes as our physical actions must 
be admitted by every one who behoves in tho law of causation 
and extends it to the moral world Just ns bodily acts produce 
bodily changes, and mental functions produce mental changes 
and dispositions, so morally good or bad actions lead to good or 
had moral consequences, such as reward or punishment, happi 
ness or misery Hence it is established that our joys and sorrows 
arc duo to our ow n actions * 


But the next question is Hovv do our moral actions produce 
their consequences which may be sepa 
Adpta w stock rated from them by long intervals of time'’ 

of lupnt and denaent Many of our joys and Borrows cannot be 

Icaood to aay work done bj ua m Ibis Me 
oar lot IS determined Even those that are duo to acts done in 

bj our owe actions this life, do not ansQ out of them imme- 


diately, but after some time A sinner m 
the heyday of youth may bo a sufferer m tho infirmity of old age 
So it IS maintained that our good actions produce a certain 


t If the world be created by God, who is not only omnipotent bot al<>o 
morally ferfeet, it is not unreasonable to ihmk that Rood actions must pro 
dnea good effects and bad actions roust produce bad effects m our lives If 
God IS both the creator and moral governor of tho world, U logically follows 
that human beings are responsible to God for their actions It follows also 
that our actions are judged by God os good or bad, right or wrong according 
as they do or do not help us to Tcahzo the end of our life or to pcrbrin our 
own duties to God and man And from this it is but natural and rational 
Io conclude that God rewards ua for oar good acts and punishes us for bad 
cues In other words in a world created by God, good actions must lead, to 
good results and evil actions musk not tail to lead to evil consequences 
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efficiency called merit (punya), and bad actions produce some 
deficiency called demerit (papa) in our souls and these persist 
Iona after our actions have ceased and disappeared. This stocK 
■of merit and demerit accruing from good and bad actions 
is called adrsta. There is nothing more mysterious m the 
•concept of adrsta than in those of virtue and vice. Just as 
good actions have a purifying, so bad actions have a corrupting 
•eft’ect on our mind. And just as virtue conduces to a sense of 
security, serenity and peace (in a word, happiness), so vice 
plunges the mind into the ruffled waters of suspicion, distrac- 
tion and uneasiness (in a word, unhappiness). In the same 
way, adrsta, as the sum-total of merit and demerit accruing 
from our past actions, produces our present joys and sorrows. 

But how is it that adrsta manages to produce the proper 
consequences? It is an unintelligent 
principle which cannot by itself lead to 
just that kind or degree of joj’^ and sorrow 
which are due to our past actions. So it 
is argued that adrsta must be guided by 
some intelligent agent to produce its pro- 
per consequences. Individual selves cannot be said to direct 
or control adrsta, for they do not know anything about their 
adrsta, and further, it is not infrequently that adrsta defies the 
control of their will. So the intelligent agent, who guides 
adrsta through the proper channels to produce the proper effects, 
the eternal, omnipotent and omniscient Divine Being. 


But adrsta being an 
unintelligent principle 
requires to be guided 
by a supremely -wise 
Iverson, namely, God. 


IS 


It is God who controls our adrs^ and dispenses all the joys and 
sorrows of our life, in strict accordance with it. Or, as Kant 
would say, it is God who combines happiness with virtue and 
misery with vice. God gives us the fruits of our actions in the 
shape of enjoyments or afflictions in a way similar to that in 
which a wise and potent monarch rewards or punishes his sub- 
jects according to the merit or guilt attaching to their good or 
bad actions.^ 

(w) The Argument from the Authoritat ivene.sR 
of the Scriptures 


Another argument for God’s existence is based on the 


The scriptures 
(Vedas) are valid and 
authoritative texts. 
This is due to the 
supreme authority of 
their author^ who must 
be omniscient, and so 
none other than God. 


authoritative character of the Vedas. The 
authority of the scriptures is accepted as 
unquestionable and infallible in all reli- 
gions. Now the question, we are to consider 
here, is this: "What is the source of the 
authority of the Vedas? According to the 
Naiyayikas the authority (pramanya) of the 
Vedas has its source in the supreme autho- 


^ Vide Kttsum^TljaU, 1. 



Tin s\x\s ijuix)*‘0i'in 
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niy of their ftulhor (fiplAprSmanyA) Ju3V os Iho oulhontnUvc 
♦'cW of the nirvljesl ecirncc, o** fcr the mottcr of Ihnt, of nil 
IS denvpfl fro’n tho Rcantisls vho founded Ihcm, so Iho 
mithontA'jvcnc r of the Vodns U dcn\ed from sotno perron srho 
Imported that clmrorter to them Tho \nlidjty of the Vedns 
may be tested iiko that of rmy ncjcncc, by folIoT\ing their injunc 
lions ftliout svfirldK objects nnd seeing iion tliev produce tho 
desjrM result Of cflurre the tnith of other Vedic texts 
hoftnfig on supr’rsensjhlo objects cnniiot bJe some scientific 
tniths, >e tf»'‘ed in this \v%y Still, '^o mny ncccpt tho svhole 
of tlie Wdan n; vnlid nnd nulhontntu c m llio some wny in 
^\h eh SVC nccept the xvhole of n BCienCe ns true uhen, ns n mnttcr 
of fact s'e cm verifv onlv some pnrls of it So wo must ex 
plain the nulhortU of the Vedns bv referring them to some 
nulhontativc person Now the mduidiml self (jdvn) ennnot bo 
the nuthor of the Vedas, since the Boprnmundfloe realities nnd 
the trnnscfiident principles relflted in the Vedns ennnot bo 
objects of tilt kiinwledge of nny ordmnry mduidunl Hcnco 
the nutho’* of tlie Vedns must be the supremo person who hns n 
direct knowledge of nil objtcla. post, present nnd future, finite 
mfimto and infnitesunnl, sensible and supersensible That is, 
the Vedns hie other scriptures nre roxenfed by God * 


fio) The Testimon> of ^ruti 


Another proof of Goal's existence is this God exists 
beenuso tb© Vcdio scripture (iruti) benrs 
Tlf Sniij bfarj tcstimonv to TIis existence Hero arc some 

f'^timny to the exut of llio scripturnl texts "Tho lugbest 

«D<rc of Goa otcmnl self is tho Lord of nil, tho ruler 

of nil tho protector of nil " "The 
great unborn spirit is tho receiver of nil offerings nnd tho giver 
of nil gifts ‘ ’ ‘ The one God hes hidden m nil, is nil pcrvndmg 
IS the inmost self of oil ond tbo controller nnd Buetomer of nil "* 
"ITo IS tho ruler of nil selves nnd the creator of the world " * In 
tho Bhagavadqttfi nlso, the I#ord Bays "I nm tbo Fnther nnd 
tbo ‘Mother of tins world, its Tostcr parent and its eternal nnd 
immutnblo God " "I am llio highest end of nil, the mnintamer 
of all, tho controller of all, tho witness of all, tho abode of all, 
the shelter of nil tho friend of oil, the creator of all, the destroyer 


I ?/ji3ya bhijya, 2 1 G8 Air»iin uf jali C j r2 
’ BfhadSttirtyal a Upamtad 4 4 22 4 4 ”1 
3 Veft4teatara UpamicJ Of 11 
•* KoutTIoIri Upontfad 4 IS 
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of all, the substratum of all, and the unchanging ground of the 
origin and destruction of all.”*^ 

It will appear from the above that the ^ruti or the scripture 
bears unmistakable testimony to the existence of God. But 

the question that may agitate the mind of 
But why should one the reader is: Why should one believe 
accept the testimony QqjJ simply on the authority of the 

?f, is foriptures? An ordinary naan may be 

inclined to do so, if he has not the spirit 
of critical enquiry in him. But a critical philosopher may say 
that scriptural testimony has no importance for philosophy, which 
is satisfied with nothing short of logically valid arguments in the 
attainment of true knowledge about anything, liuman or divine. 
So long as these are not forthcoming, the appeal to authority is 
of no avail. It may also be thought that such logical support 
for the belief in God is afforded by the traditional proofs of 
God’s existence. But a,s Immanuel Bant* and, after him, 

Hermann Lotze^ have clearly shown, none 
of the so-called proofs can really prove the 
existence of God. To prove anything is to 
deduce it as a necessary conclusion from 
certain given premises. But God being 
the highest of all premises, i.c. the ulti- 
mate reahty, there cannot be any anterior 
premise or premises from which we can 
deduce God as a conclusion. The ontological proof starts from 
the idea of the most perfect being and infers its existence on the 
ground that without existence it would not be most perfect. So, 
the cosmological argument starts from the sensible world as a 
finite and conditioned reality, and argues to the existence of an 
infinite, unconditioned and supersensible reality as the ground 
thereof. Similarly, the teleological proof lays stress on the 
adaptation of means to ends which we find so often in 
nature and infers the existence of an infinitely intelligent creator 
of the_ world. But all these proofs are vitiated by the fallacy of 
deducing the existence of God from the mere idea of Him. The 
idea of the most perfect being may involve the idea of existence, 
but not actual existence, just as the thought of one hundred 
rupees in my pockety involves the image or the idea of their 
existence, but not their real physical existence. So, to. think of 
the conditioned world we have to think of the unconditioned, or 
to e^Iain the adaptation of things we have to think of an 
intelligent cause. But to think of the existence of something is 
not to prove its existence, since the thought of existence is not 
actual existence. 


An examination of 
the so-called proofs 
for God's existence 
shows that God can- 
not be proved in any 
way, lor all proofs 
presuppose the reality 
of God as spirit. 


j 

2 

t 


Bha^avadgim, 9, 17-18. 

Vide E. Caird, The Cntical Philosoplw of Kant, Vol IT Ch XTII 
Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Beligion, Ch., I. ’ ’ 



nil }iiWA lUILOHOmi 


Hic condunscn to bo drown from nil ll»9 w tljot 
cxist/’nco of God cnonol bd protrd bjr nny wpim^’nl In Irutb, 
mt!r« rciwottlng or logic^ argument ennnot 
rir-wf"*** l« I'l'otrj tho rx»*tducc of nnylfung TIjc 

^\j existence of n thtnr !« to bo Inown, »f nt 

^rVuwif*^ ' t'lroufli eiiimcrei', dirf<-‘. or indirect 

A mnjj of normnl v «>on tnn\ indirectly 
knew wliit crangn colour In, If be ba^ rern red ntul ycllo«, but 
no omnpo m jcl Bui n mnn who 1* born blind enn nc\er know 
whnl colo\ir ift however much 1 <» mny nrpuo nnd rcaron logi 
cnlly. If b\ rome *urgktil opc*‘M on, tin* mitn ift blc led 
(ho poucr of ripjon, n pmple glnDco »l pome colotmd objcclp 
sliall ro\cnl to Inm llm norM of colour* Ix>lre* told u«5 tlio 
tnitb nboul our knowledge of God when bo fold* “Therefore, 
fill proof* llml God cxtRts ore plon* pul forwnrd m jURlification 
of our fnilb and of Ibc pnrticulnr way m wbicb wo feel llmt wo 
muKl npprcbtnd tlu* lughefil principle “ This point bccomcR 
more clear when m bm cnticipm of Anselm’* form of Ibe onto- 
logical proof, be observe* “To him (Anselm) the nssumption 
that il (God) doe* not exist seemed to conflict with tlmt imme* 
dcafe coneuc^ion of its reality, which nJl our theoretic, ncsthctio, 
and moral oclivitier constrmn our Roul* to entertain “ 

‘ Although ”, bo goes on to say, “ weak enough ns a proof, 
Anaclm’s argument cxpresRCB an imtnrdmfc fact about our 
minds, namely tlmt tmpuhe ichch irr expenenct fouard* the 
impergemuoxii, ond that faith m it* truth winch is the Btnrting- 
n,wi . ^rr.t poiut of vW Tobgion “ It becomes abun- 

u kno^ thnnKh dnntl^ clear from all this tlmt God must be 

dirKrt cxpcncnco ond known through direct oxpcnenco and not 

■ot bj mf»tw of (lirough any process of reasoning If there 

fM*oomc ^^jjg direct cxpcnenco, no proof is ncccs 

sary, just as no reasoning is needed to convince you that you are 
now reading Ibis book If there is no direct cj^crionco of God 
vro may pilo up proof after proof and yot remain ns unconvinced 
as over with regard to the existence of God 

Tor the knowledge ot God or of any supersensuous reality, 
those who have no direct experience must 
Those wbo h*7o no depend on the authority of those rare 

erpencnce of bicsscd Bouls who are pure m heart and 

S scon God, like tl.c Upon,?sd.o seers 

Qod on others who Christian saints So, 6ruti or the 

hare that d rcct ex scripture, being the embodiment of the 

l^ecco The irnti knowledge imparted by the elingbtened 

and eeers of God, may be accepted 
pcnence of God is a ® source of right knowledge about God 
lost eoorce of onr Just as the great scientists and their 

belief in God sciences have been, for all ages, the source 

of our knowledge of many scientific truths, 

* Op Oft pp 9, 12 (italicB onw) 


Those who h*7o no 
direct erpencnce of 
God most depend for 
their knowledge about 
Qod on others who 
hare that d rcct cx 
penecco The iruti 
being the expression 
of such direct ex 
pcnence of God is a 
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so the Vedas and Upani^ads (^ruti) constitute a just ground of 
our belief in one universal spiritual truth, i.c. God. 


3. Anii-ihcislic Arguments 


The charge of argu- 
ing in a circle against 
the last two proofs is 
answered. 


It may be objected here that the last two proofs given above 
involve us in tho fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle. In the third proof, it is shown that 
God is the author of the Vedas, while in 
the fourth, the Vedas arc exhibited ns the 
ground of our knowledge of God. It 
appears, therefore, that we prove God’s existence from the 
Vedas and the authoritativeness of the Vedas ns being the 
revelation of God. But that there is really no circular reason- 
ing here becomes clear when we distinguish between the order 
of kno^alcdge and the order of existence. In the order of 
existence, God is prior to the Vedas, and He reveals them. 
In the order of onr Imowledge, however, the Vedas are 
known first, and we rise from them to a knowledge of 
God. But for our knowledge of the Vedas, we need not be 
necessarily and absolutely dependent on God, since these may 
be learned from an eligible and efficient teacher. All reciprocal 
d.ependence is not reasoning in a circle. It is only when there 
is reciprocal dependence with reference to the same order or 
within the same universe of discourse, that there arises the 
fallacy of reasoning in a circle. In the present case, however, 
the Vedas depend on God for their existence hut not for their 
Imowledge by ns, while f God depends^on the V edas for our 
Imo wledge of Him. .but_ not for His existence?' So thereTs really 
no fallacy of reasoning in a circle.^ 

Another objection to the Nyaya theory of God is this: If 
God be the creator of the world, He must 
E«ply to ibe second have a body, since without body no action 
® is possible. This objection, the Naiyayikas 

reply, fails because it is caught between the two horns of a 
dilemma. If God’s existence is proved by smti, then the objec- 
tion stands precluded, for there is no point in arguing against 
what is already proved. On the other hand, if the very existence 
of God is not proved, there is no basis for an argument against 
the possibility of his action without a body.® 

StiU another anti-theistic argument is based on the problem 
of the end of creation. In creating the 
world God must have some end in view, 
for nobody acts without a desire to realize 
some end. But what may be the end of 


The third objection 
.and the Naiyayika’s 
reply to it. 


1 Cf. KustimaUjali, 5. 

- "Vide Sarvadariana., Ch. XI. 
s Ihid 




Tiin Nvxr\ rnn/)M)i’nY 


2in 


Go(lV crrV.hv n.-lhity? » Ymno! l>i nny .n.l of Hi'’-/'';''- 
btcnyfi' tfi'-ro nro no nnfuimifd ilMirrii or imiUnmrd rnd* in (f!-- 
Divlno lirin;; who i^ prrfrfl. Nor fin il Im llio rn.l or o. 
olhcrt. Ho wlin Iniwiirt only for olhrni tmisl not hr rrgrvninl ai 
nn inlollicfjnl norson. U rmnol ho soiil Ihol Oo-l wn* movnl liy 
compiMion (hwimi.) in (hr «ct of orrntion H it «irr rrollv to. 
Ho thouM h.ovo mncfr (ill In', crontnrrs prrftclly Imppy nn,l no! 
to mi'prnhlr or wr ocUmlly find (lirrn. Comporrion is jont thr 
drsiro to rrlirvo Uic miflrrinp of other creoliircd willioul nny erli- 
inlrrrtt. it follown that (hr world is not rrcnlril by Ood. 
The KniM'iTihns inert this olijecllon thus: "God'n nclion in 
rrealion’is' indeed ennned by compstsion. Hut we most not 
forpcl Hint the iden of crenlibn which consists only of hnppiness 
is inconsistent with the nnture of things, Certnin rventunl 
diflrrcnccs in the form of happiness or misery nrc bound to nrise 
out of th" Rood or lind notions of the beings who nre to be 
rrented, ft ennnot bo ssid thnt (his will limit Gcsl'n indepen- 
dence in Po fsr ns His compnssionnto crenttve net depends on the 
-nctions of other beings. One's own body docs not bindir one 
Rather, it helps one to net nnd nchieve one's end. In ii like 
manner, the crested world docs not hinder nnd limit Ood, but 
senes os tlie means for the ronlirntion of God’s mornl ends nnd 
rntionnl purposes.'** 

VI. Conclusion' 

The value of the Kviiva system lies csnecinllv in its 
methodology or theon’ of knowledge on which it builds 
its philosonliY . One of the charges ngninst Indian philo- 
sophy is that it is based on religious authority and is, 
therefore, dogmatic and not critical. The Nyuya philosophy 
15 a standing repudiation of this charge. Tho theory of 
knowledge, fomuilafcd by the Nyayn, is made tho basis not 
only of the Ny5ya-Vai4c?ik-a, but also of other Indian 
systems, with slight modifications. The Nyaya applies the 
method of logical criticism to solve tho problems ot life imd 
reality. It is by means ot a sound logic that it tries to find 
out the truth and defend it against hostile criticism. But 
tho Nygya theory of pluralistic realism is not as satisfying as 
its logic. Here wo have a common-sense view of tho world 
as a system of many independent realities, like material 


> /Mi. 
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atoms, minds, individual souls and God, which are externally 
related to one another in space, time and aka^a. It does 
not give us a systematic philosophy of the world as a whole 
in the light of one universal absolute principle. The philo- 
sophical position of the Nyaya is said to be lower than that 
of the Sahkhya or the Vedanta. This becomes manifest 
when we consider its theory of the individual self and God. 
According to it, the individual self is a substance which i& 
not essentially conscious and intelligent, but is accidentally 
qualified by consciousness when associated with a body. 
But such a view of the self is contradicted by the evidence 
of our direct experience which reveals the self as an essen- 
tially conscious subject and not as a thing with the quality 
of consciousness. Purther, on this view, the liberated self 
has no consciousness and is, therefore, indistinguishable 
from a material substance. The Nyaya co nce ption of God 
as the architect of the world, its efficient but not material 
cause, has an obvious reference to human analogy and 
reduces God to the position of a human artificer who makes 
things out of given material. There is indeed the 
suggestion that the world of things and beings is related to 
God as one’s body is to one’s self. But this idea is not 
properly developed in the direction of a full-fledged theism ► 
“f StiU, as a philosophy of hfe, the Nyaya theism is no less 
edifying and assuring than other forms of it. 
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CJIAPJLJi VI 


IHi: \ \lSE$lIvV riULOSOPHl 
I iNTOODtCTlOS 

111 !' \ai4ct9ik'v sjptcm nas founded b} KanMa It i& 

^ named m \icvr of the fact that ‘MbCRa’ 

Tbf Ntifc'u** ■r» 1 » , . 

f<“£n »«« /ouadM bj ns A cat<^on of Knowicdgo bis been 

claboralch discussed in it The foundci 
of tins piulo-ophy, wc are told, wis sumamed 'Kanada’ 
bccau^ he led Uie life of an ascetic and u«ied to livo on gnms^ 
of com gleaned from the field Ho was also named Uluka 
So the Vai5t?ik0i philo«oph) is also k*nonn as tho Kun'ida or 
tulufcya system 

Tlie first systematic work of this philosophy is tlie 
roiicfiAo SMtm of Knn*ida It is dnided 
‘"'o ‘®" »<lh}5}as ot books, each consist- 
ing of two ubnikas or sections PraSas-^ 
tapada’s PaddrUia-dhartna-sangraha , usually known as the 
Bh^ya, reads like an independent exposition of tho Vaisesiki 
philosophy rurthcr, we know from two coramcntancs* on 
‘5ankara’8 Sanraha Dha^ja that Ra%apa, King of Ccy Ion , 
wrote a commentary on the Vaiicfiko-sutra VjomiAiM.'s 
ryomocflli, Udayana’a Kiranfiroli and Sridhara’s Nydya- 
KandaU aro three well known and excellent commentanes on 
Pnsastapjda’s work Jagadi^a Tarknlankura’s Sulit and 
Padmanabhaj Mirra’s Setu aro two Ic'js known commcntanc'^ 
on the same work Vallabhficarya’s Nydya lildoatt and 
UdayanVs Lol^anat^jU arc two valuable compendmms of 

* Vide PrahafSttho and Salnaprab^fl, 2 211 
ncytray lorce“\^ 

1 only be achieved by understanSh^ 
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Vai^esika Philosophy. The later works on the Vaisesika 
•combine this system with the Nj^^aya. Of these Sivaditya’s 
Sapta-paddrtM, Langaksi Bhaskara’s Tarka-'kaumudl and 
Visvanatha’ s Bhasapdficched^ with its commentary 
.Siddhanta-muktavall are important. 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika are allied systems of 

philosophy (samanatantra). They have 

Its relation to the Same end in view, namely, liberation 

Nvava system. 

of the individual self. According to 
both, ignorance is the root cause of all pain and suffering; 
and liberation, which consists in their absolute cessation, 
is to be attained through a right knowledge of reality. There 
is, however, some difference between the two systems on two 
fundamental points. While the Nyaya accepts four indepen- 
•dent sources of knowledge, namely, perception, inference, 
comparison and testimony, the Vaisesika recognizes only two, 
oh,, perception and inference, and reduces comparison and 
verbal testimony to perception and inference. Secondly, the 
Naiyayikas give us a list of sixteen padarthas which, according 
to them, cover the whole of reality and include those accepted 
in the other system. The VaiSesikas, on the other hand, 
recognize only seven padarthas and comprehend all reals 
-under them. These seven categories of reality are (1) dravya 

or substance, (2) guna or quality. 
The ^vcn categories (3) karma or action, (4) samanva or 

oftheVaifiosiko . _ j'' 

sysfcrn, generality, (5) -vi^esa or particularity, 

(6) samavaya or the relation of inherence, 
and (7) abhava or non-existence. The Vaisesika philosophy is 
an elaboration and a critical study of these seven categories. 

Padartha literally means the object denoted by a word.^ 
^ by padartha we propose to mean all objects of knowledge 
•or all reals. No'w, according to the Vai^esikas, all objects, 


^ ' Ahhidhoyuh. podarthah TarkaTtaumudi, p. 1. See also Tarhadi- 
;P«kS, p. i; Padartha-dharmasangraha, p. 5. 
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denoted b} words, iiiu% bt> broidl> dujded into two classes, 

immch, being und iiou-being (bhiva and 

of win h 6 ix sre v ■« •,,.1,1 

i<oRiUTe aaj one Qcga abha\a) Bcmg stands for ail that ti> 

or for all positive realities, such as 
evistent phvsicil things, minds, souls, etc Similarly, non- 
being stands foi all negative facts like the non-existence of 
tlnngb Tliero arc si\ kinds of being or positive realities, 
namelv, substance, quahtj, action, gonoralitj, particulantj 
and inherence To th<h.e the later Vaise^ikas added a seventh 
padarthn called ubliSv 1 winch stands foi all negative facts * * 


II The CvTioomrs 


1 Substance or Dravya* 


\ dravva or substance is that in which a quality or an 
action can exist, but which is distinct 
Without substance there 


Substance is tlic 
Aubstratuoxof i^oalitics from both 


Ml»i“!'“ose°o"lVro' can be no quality or action A thing 
i>oBite things musfe be or exist, if it is to have any 

qualitv or action belonging to it So a substance is the 
substratum of quaUties and actions It is also the constitu- 
tive or mateiial cause (saraavayikarana) of other composite 
things produced from it Thus a cloth is a composite thing 
formed bj the combination of a number of threads of a certain 
colour Now the threads arc the material or constitutive 
causes of tlic cloth, because it is made of threads and subsists 
in them Similaih , wood and lead are the material causes of 
a wooden pencil because ifc is mode of them ^ 


* Vide TarkamHa Cb 1, TarkahhajS p 29 Vax^eaka silt 1114 

* Vide TdrUasangraha, Secs on UddeSa and Dravya Tarkabhisa 
pp 20 23 Vai^cstl a sut 1 1 15 

As distingnislied from Banui^ayikSra^a the colour of the threads 
»j the osamavfiyjkSraDa or non-ronslitotiTO cause of tho colour of the doth 
It IS the indirect cause of an effect The colour of the threads determines 


15_2l‘i4 n 
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There are nine kinds of substances, namely, earth or 

prthivi, water or jala, light or tejas, air 

There are nine kinds vavu, ether or akasa, time or kala,. 
of substances. ^ 

space or dik, soul or atma, and mmd or 
manas. Of these the first five are called physical elements 
(paficabhuta) , since each of them possesses* a specific or 
peculiar quahty (visesa guna) which is sensed by an external 
sense. Smell is the peculiar property of earth. Other 
substances have smell only as they are mixed up with some 
quantity of earth. There is smell in muddy water, but no 
smell in water which is pure. Taste i^ the peculiar property 
of water, colour of light, touch of air, and sound of akasa or 
ether. These five specific qualities are sensed by the five 
external senses. Each of the senses is constituted by the*- 
physical element whose specific quality is sensed by it. The 
sense of smell is constituted by the element of earth, the 
sense of taste by water, the sense of sight by light, that of 
touch by air, and that of hearing by aka^a. We find that 
earthy substances, like odoriferous particles in smelling 
objects, manifest the quality of smell. From this we conclude 
that the sense of smell which manifests smell is constituted 
by earth. For similar reasons it is held that the senses of taste, 
sight, touch and hearing are respectively made of the elements 
of water, light, air and ether. 


the colour of the cloth through being related to the thre,ads which are the- 
constitutive causes. There is still another kind of cause, namely, the 
nimittakarana or efficient cause. It stands for that causa of an effect which 
is neither constitutive nor non-constitutive, but still necessary for the effects 
Tlius the shuttld is the' efficient cause of the cloth, because it is the instru- 
ment by which the combination of threads is effected in order to manufacture 
a piece of cloth. The nimittakarana includes also the directive cause 
(piayojaka or nirvartaka) and final cause (bhokta) of the effect. Vide 
Tarl-amrta, pp. 9-11; Tarkahasd, pp. 2f.; Tarlcahaumudi, p. 7; Tarka- 
eengraha, pp. 37-33; Bhasapariccheda and Muktavali, 16-18. Gf. Aristotle’s 
classification of causes into the formal, material, efficient and final. 
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The subetancts of earth, water, light and air are of two 
^ . kinds, namcK, eternal (niha) and non- 

t\at-*r licht aiij air otcriial (aiiitja) The atoms (paramanu) 
of oiiih, water, light and air are eternal, 
because an atom is partless and can bo 
neither produced nor destrojed All other 
kinds of earth, water, etc aro non eternal, because thej arc 
produced b} tlie combination of atoms, and are, therefore, 
subject to disintegration and destruction We cannot 
onlinaril} pcrcone an atom The existence of atoms is known 

^ b\ an inference like this Tho ordinary 

The exutcQcfl ol ' 

atoinB U proTed bj composite objcct« of the world like jar«, 

tables, and chairs are made up of pirts 
Whatc\er is produced must bo mide up of parts, for to 
produce a thing is to combine certain ports in o certain wa> - 
Kow if we go on sepantmg the parts of a composite thing, 
we shall pass from larger to smaller, from smaller to still 
smaller, and from these to tho smallest parts winch cannot 
be further di\idcd in an\ wa\ Thc«o mdiMsible and mmu* 
lo«t piit-s arc called paramaniis or otom«» atom cannot 
be produced, because it has no parts, and to produce means 
to combine parts Nor can it bo destrojed, for to destroy a 
thing IS to break it up into its parts, whereas the atom has 
no parts Thus being neither produced nor destructible the 
atoms or the smallest parts of a thing are eternal The atoms 
are different in kind There are four kinds of atoms, namely, 
of earth, water, light and air, each having its peculiar quality 
The Vai4e?ika view is thus different from that of the Greek 
atomists like Democritus who belieae that all atoms are of 
the same kind, and that thej differ m quantity and not in 
qinlitj 

AkaSa is the fifth physical substance which is the 
IS one cter substratum of the quality of sound 
While sound is perceived, akasa cannot 
wbidi 18 imperceptible jjg percQived There are two conditions 


i-omKiaula made of 
cntln etc , arc non 
fUrnal 
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of the external perception of a substance, namely, that it must 
have a perceptible dimension (mahattva) and manifest colour 
ludbhutarupavattva). Akasa is not a limited and coloured 
substance. Ikasa is an all-pervading bearer of the quality 
of sound and is inferred from the perception of that quality. 
Every quality must belong to some substance. &6und is not 
a quality of earth, water, light and air, because the qualities 
of these substances are not perceived by the ear, while sound 
is perceived by our ears. Further, there may be sound in 
regions relatively free from the influence of these substances. 
Nor can sound belong as a quahty to space, time, soul and 
mind, for these exist even when there is no sound to qualify 
them. So there must be some other substance called aka^a or 
ether of which sound is the quality. It is one and eternal 
because it is not made up of parts and does not depend on any 
other substance for its existence. It is all-pervading in the 
sense that it has an unlimited dimension and its quality, 
sound, is perceived everywhere. 


Space (dik) and time (kala) are, like akasa. imperceptible 

substances each of which is one, eternal 
Space and time also , . . 

aic imperceptible sub- and all-x)ervading. Space is inferred a^? 

stances. ground of our cognitionsi of ‘here’ 

and ‘there’, ‘near’ and ‘far’. Time is the cause of our cogni- 
tions of ‘past’, ‘present’ and ‘future’, ‘older’ and ‘younger’. 
Although one and indivisible, akaSa, space and time are distin- 
guished into diflerent parts and thus conventionally spoken 
of as many by reason of certain limiting conditions (upadhii 
which aflect our knowledge of them. Thus the expressions 
■‘the ether enclosed by a jar’, ‘that by a house’, ‘filled and 
empt}’- space’, ‘the east and the west’, ‘a minute and hour 
and a day’ are due to the apparent distinctions, made by 
certain conditions, in what is really one ether, one space and 
one time. 
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Ihe fcoul (Gtin"o la an etennl and all ponading cnbstanco 
js the substratum of the pheno 

11:0 soul M an ft<r 

nai Boij all running mcna of conscJonsne=s There are tuo 
^ of eonls, namely, the individual 

* soul (jhatinl) and the supreme soul 

(paramTttnrk or TSvan) Tlio litter is one, and js inferred as 
the creator of the %%orld Tho former is intcinall} or men 
tallv percei\cd ns possessing some quahtj \\hen, for example 
one Fiis *I im happj I ini ^oriy, ind so forth Tlie 

individual ®oIf i® not one luit nlln^ being difTereiit m different 
bodies 


Manas, uhich is a ‘substance, is the internal sense 

(intinndnta) for tlic perception of tho 
itaqBS w an atomic , , , , , , , , 

impcrccpub’e aub mdmduil «om ind its qualities, like 

csUfSic/jfmaMs'or pleasure and pam It is atomic and 

cannot, therefoie bo percei\ed Iti> 
existence is inferred from the folIov,ing grounds (a) Just 
IS in the jicrccption of tlie external objects of tlie tvorld, tvc 
require tho cxtennl senses ‘^o in the peiception of intern'd, 
objects like the «oul cognition feeling and \\i!lmg, therp 
must be 'in mtcinal sense to which we gi\e the name of 
mind (mams) (6) Secondiv, w© find that although the fne 
cxtennl senses nia^ ho m contact with their respectue 
objects at the «amo time we luce not simultaneous percep 
tions of colour, touch, sound taste and smell But why 
must this bo so? If when talking to a fnend in cour house 
■jour ejes aro in contact with his fanal expressions, vour ears 
aro in contact with the nimbling sound of the tram cai 
outside, and jour skin is m contact with the clothes jou 
wear, you should have simultaneous perceptions of tho 
fnend s face of the tram car and of the clothes But 
'ou do not get all these perceptions at the same time This 
showsi that over and above the contact between the external 
senses and their objects theie must be some other caueo 
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which limits the number o£ ijercepiions to one at a time, and 
the order of perceptions to one of succession, i.e. one after 
the other and not all together. Of the diSerent objects which 
may be in contact with our external senses at one and the 
same time, we perceive only that to which we are attentive. 
Tiiis means that we must attend to, or turn our mind (manas) 
and fix it on (manoyoga), the object of percex)tion. So every 
perception requires the contact of the mind (manas) with the 
olijeci through its contact wnth the sense organ in question. 
That is, we must admit the existence of manas as an internal 
sense. That the manas is partless or atomic also follows 
from the order of succession among our experiences. If the 
mind were not an inhnitesiraal or partless entity, theie could 
have been simultaneous contact of its many parts with many 
.•senses, and so the appearance of many perceptions at one 
and the same time. But as this is not the case, we are to 
^y that the manas is partless or atomic, and functions as an 
internal sense of perception. It is the organ through which 
the soul attends to objects. 


2. Quality or Guna^ 


X quality or guna is defined as that which exists in a 
A in n substancc and has no quality or activity 

a” itself. A substance exists by itself 
and is the constituent (samavayil cause 
I thing-t. But a quality depends for its existence on some 
Allegiance and is never a constitutive cause of unvthing, Ifc is 
> non-consqtutivc or non-material eauce of things in so far as 
it dft^rminc-^ only Ihrir nature and cliaracter, hut not their 
-v'.fenc/'. All quahtie? must belong to substances and so 
r.'inno* hr» ounh’fies of a quality’. A red colour belongs 
fn Kit'-* ll.ing and not to any other colour. A quality/ 


'rnni.'* i' an unniovnig ur motionless propertv of things, 

1.1. IS; Tc-*;}*; ;r-J 3, f'un't: TcrkK- 


l 
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It mien''' in thn thinf^ ns fomeihinj' pT^nve nnd innctuc 
Po It K difTcrriit from l>oth sub'itnnco (dnN>n 
nml iclmn (Inrm’il 


Tlicre nrc nlto^jctbor tntnU four kinds of qualities 
Tlu e nrc rfipi or colour, n«i or tasfc, 
M O** fimcll, fipir^a or touch, ^abdi 

or Round, BaAkhvil or number, pnrirnnnn 
nr Tm,rnitude, prllnktn or ihstinrtni s, sani^ogi or con 
junction, Mblngi or dinjiinction, panlva or remoteness 
opiratvi or ncarne'^s, Imddhi or cognition sukha or pleasure, 
dub! In or jviin, icch*! or de-.irc ihcw or a%orRJon, prajatna 
or cfTort guruUi or h«\>inc^s dn\-nt\a or fiuidiU, sneba 
or MFcuhtN. RMiifkln or icndencv, dlmrma or merit, and 
ndharma or dement of tbcao qualities have sub 

diMfiions Thu'S ilicre arc different kinds of colour hko white 
and black, re<l nnd blue, >ellon and green There arc 
diffcrtnt kinds of lasto, such ns sweet sour, bitter, etc Smell 
19 of two I inds, nnmclv, good nnd bad The quality of touch 
IS of tiirco kinds cis hot, cold, and neither hot nor cold 
Sound js of two kinds, nr dhaani or an inarticulate sound 
(e g the Found of a bell) nnd aarna or an articulate sound 
(t /j 'i Jetfer sound) 


liHjnl er Jf 
of U InK« 


Number is that quality of thinga for which wo use tho 
words, ono, two, three There are many 
ff kinds of number from ono upwards 
Magnitude is that quality by which things 
are distinguished os largo or small It m of four kinds, viz 
the atomic or extreme}^ small, tho ettrcrocly great, the small 
and the large Pfthaktva is that quality 
lily of wh eh Ihfre are by which wc know that one thing is 
four kind# different and distinct from another, e g 

a jar from a picture, a table from a chair 
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Conjunction is the union between two or more things 
which can exist separately, c.g. a book 

Conitmction is union ‘ 

between two separable and a table. The relation between an 

tkJnls’thS^sepwitfon effect and its cause is not one of conjunc- 
after conjunction. since the effect cannot exist with- 

out relation to the cause. Disjunction is the disconnection 
between things, which ends their previous conjunction. 
Conjunction is of three kinds, according as it is due to 
motion in one of the things conjoined (as wheii a flying kite 
sits on a hill-top), or to that of both the things (as when two 
balls moving from opposite directions meet and impinge). 
It may also be due to another conjunction. When the pen 
in my hand touches the table, there is conjunction between 
my hand and the table, brought about b}* the conjunction 
between my hand and the pen. Similarly, disjunction may 
be caused by the motion of one of the things disjoined, as 
when a bird flies away from a hill-top. Or, it may be due 
to the motion of both the things, as when the balls rebound 
after impact. It may also be caused by another disjunction 
as when I drop the pen from my hand and’thereb}’' disconnect 
my hand from the table. 

Eemoteness and nearness are each of twn kinds, namely, 
, the temporal and the spatial. As tem- 

There are two Kinds 

of remoteness and poral, they mean the qualities of .being 

U6S1*D6SS> T •! *1 T 1*1 1 1 

older and younger, and as spatial, those 
of being far and near. 

Buddhi, knowledge dr cognition, and its different forms 
have been explained before.^ Pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion are w'ell-known facts. Prayatna or effort is o: 


Prayatna is of three 
kinds. 

or vital function. 


three kinds, namely, pravrtti or striving 
towards something, nivrtti or striving 
away from something, and jivanayon 
Gumtva or heaviness is the cause of th€ 


> Vide Ch. V, pp. 173-75. 
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foil of bodic'- ])ri\nl\ i or (Imdit} is tlic caii^c of fho flouing 
of corKin subHt'incc'i Iiko witcr, milk, air, etc Sncha or 
vi'iddit) IS tho cm'!© of ibe adhesion of dilTeront particles of 
matter into tbo shape of a hall or a lump This quaht\ belongs 
eiclusi\cl\ tonator 

f^aniskura or tendcnca is of three kinds, vxz \ega or 
^clocltJ nhich keeps a thing m motion. 
Bo also Barn m a bhiiianfi or mental impressions which 
help us to remember and rccognire things and sthitistha 
pakat^a or clasticitv, b\ which a thing tends towards 
equihbnum when disturbed, c g a rubber gartci Dharma 
and adharma rcspoctncb mean \irtuc and vice and are due 
to the performance of enjoined and forbidden acts One 
leads to happiness and the other to miserj 

Thus are got a list of twenta four qualities in the 
Vai^esika system Now one mnv ask 
^airTiy^jusUhis niitDr should are admit just this number? 

aiiaJities? QJ. Jggg that’ 

To this we reply that if one takes into consideration the 
numerous subdivisions of these qualities, then their number 
would be verv great But m a classification of objects we are 
to reduce them to such kinds as arc ultimata from a certain 
standpoint, t c , do not admit of further reduction So w’e 
come to the simplest forms or kinds of qualities Thus while- 
one compound colour like orange may be reduced to red and 
yellow, or a complex sound may be shown to anse out of the 
combination of other sounds, it is not possible for us to 
reduce colour ta sound or any other^ quality It is for this 
reason that we have to recognize colour, sound, touch, taste 
and smell as distinct and different kinds of qualities The 
Vai^esika classification of qualities into twenty four kinds is 
guided by these considerations of their simplicity or com- 
plexity, and redocibility or irreducibility The gunas 
what the VaiSesikas thought* to be the simplest / 
qualities of substances 
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Action or Karma' | 

Karma or action is physical inovonn'iit. Ihl;." a quality, 
il belongs only to “ulistancc, htit is 
t^lorln?pl^3^s1Ml difTcrcni from both. A substance i^ the 

support of both quality and action; a 
quality is a static character of things, l)ut an action is 
dynamic. Wliile a quality is a pas'-ive property that docs not 
take U.S beyond the thing it belong.s to, action i.s a transitive 
process by which one thing reaches another. So it is regarded 
as the independent cau.se of the conjunction and di.sjunction of 
things. An action lias no quality, because Uie latter belongs 
only to substance. All action.s or movements niu.st subsi.st in 
limited corporeal substances (mfirtadiaivya), snob as earth, 
water, light, air and tho mind. So there can he no action or 
motion in the all-pen^ading substances like aka^a, space, time 
and the soul. There can be no movement of an all-pervading 
thing because it cannot change its position. 

There are five kinds of action or movement, namelv, 
utksepana or throwing upward, avakse- 

Thero arc five kinds pana or throwing dowmward, akuheann 
oE action. . 

or contaaction, prasarana or expansion, 
and gamana or locomotion. Of these, utksepana is the cause 
of the contact of a body with some higher region, e.g. 
throwing a ball upward. Avaksepana is the cause of the 
•contact of a body with some lower region, e.g. throwing down 
a ball from a house-top. Akiincana is the cause of such - 
closer contact of le parts of a body as did not previously exist, 
e.g. clenching tl fingers or rolling up a cloth. Prasarana is 
the cause of the destruction of previous closer contact among 
the parts of a body, e.g. opening one’s clenched hand. All 
other kinds of actions are denoted by gamana. Such actions 
as the walking of' a living animal, going up of flames, etc. are 
not separately classed in so fgr as they may all be included 

1 Tarliasangrahci, p. 87; TarkahhasU, p. 28; VaHesihO'SUt,, 1.1.17; 
Tarhamrta, p. 80. 
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'wjJhm ;,'nfintn \1! lim!« of acJjonn c-innol Ik^ jyrr<M\c<!. 
Th'^ sAi‘an <*f U o tjnti4 (inanv' At.l}icli »« nn im|'orcq»u!>lc» 
a’llotafi'"#' not mJmft of onlinan* |M*rri^jit»on. TJio nctioni 
or wnwttmxl'^ «tf |w'n''»'|>t;h!o ••tili'it'trior-! liKo oirOi. \\ftlrr nnd 
Isg!}'. cm hr' b\ the* nf and tnuclt 

t fJrnrrjfifv or 5«i»ri4fo;ii 

Thmp of n rrrS-am fliM bc^r n common nnmo bcniip-^ 
Ps-s-Tk ii “ common nitiinc. Men. 

«:»»»■«“»»/»"* f tJo cou-. find Mv.iiK lm\e, pevemlly, some* 
lliinj; in common on neentmt of which 
th»>y l>^yr thcj' n<'nenil nimc't The thonphl of what they 
hire in common, ii cnllcd n Kcnem! idc.i or clasa-eoncept. 
Now the question ift : Whil ii it tint they Imre in common? 
Or, whit ii Iho PomclhinR that is common in them, nnd is 
tho jnnund of (heir heinn broiipht under ono clfts<i nnd called 
hy tho Pime name? Tho first nnswer, which is only 
provisinrnl, ie tint it is the cl.i«'s*rB«!encc correspondinp to tho 
class-concept. Tho Ny5yn-Vni^c?ilcas would wy that it is' 
their sumanya or gcnornlity. Or, in tho words of modem 
Western philosophers,’ it is the "universar’ in them. 
Hcnco tho previous question leads to n second, viz. whnt is 
flamilnya or the universal? 

Tliero arc three main viex^B of the universal or tho class- 
efisenco in Indian philosophy. In the 

.iS.".‘'tth.Tni,™T- phiJo^phT "■» ’’"™ 

Tlif Piiu(!tJh« Tiew. hstte view According to xt, tho maividua! 

. (fivfllahsnim) nlono is real and there is no 

class or universal other than tho particular objects of experience 
Tho idea of snmoness that mo mav have with regard to a number 
of individuals of a certain character is duo to thoir being called 
by tho samn namo. It is only tho name that is general, nnd tho 
name docs not stand for any positive essence that is present in 
nil tho individuals. It means only that tho individuals called 
by one name arc difTorent from those to which a different namo 
is given. Thus certain animals are called cow, not because 
they possess any common essence but because they aro different 

* Vide S. C. Cliatt('rjf<', The Pnhtemg of PhiJoaophi), Ch XI, for 

t full Bccount of thpir tjcwb on th** natnro of imlvcrf'iN 
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f’um fill miiinnls that are not cows. So there is no universal but 
the narne with a negative connotation.^ 

The Jaina';- Micl the Atlvait? Yeclrmtins^ adopt the concep- 
'naHb'tir view of the universal. According to them, the univer- 
se? (1oe=: not =tancl for any independent entity over and above 

flic individuals. On the other hand, it is 
constituted by the essential common attri- 
\( .riMt .ic.s-, butes of all the individuals. So th^ 

'm'.'.i rs'il is not sopavate from the individuals, but is indenticnl 
•.itii tlwin iji point of existence. The universal and the indivi- 
dual hv way of identity. Tlie universal has exis- 

net . n, o!!;- nnnd only, but ako in the particular objects 
of »^x}n;riouce. it docs uot, however, come to them from out- 
pi*h- and is not anything like a separate 'essence,' but is only 
tlK’ir common nature. 
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’Ilj^ro i< n«» uni\fr^il hu))‘jj'>ting in anotlior 
uni\c» i!, h't tliTc' lut «m finplo for ono 

of u If thrrr arr two or inoro umvoi>^l« in the 
oi tUi»n Xlw's pvlnUil contnrj and 

n c\>iilru1 1 .t.-A i]:»uiri -w tiiiJ ^^«• omli! no* cU '■\(\ tlitm oin* 
^ n or ihf ’ th''r 1 Jir M*n»* lodiMfln-ils (vnild I '\\o boon men 
tid co\\>» 3*4 iIj(* utm- time 


In 1 of llieir MAiiJo <ir extent, iitnttrKiIs nu\ Ik* 

dtttinfu*^!n*»! into |>iri or tlif liifilie-*! uu! 

t roTot’a •It t»» n'ndin;; nnn or tin* !m\e';t, and 

«'an-ri- t a 1 o -* r I » 

Vm’i~rini ih»' jnt*ijnn or the intenncdintc * 
»f« a a -3 fat&pra ‘ Tti m^.lioo i r (sAtH ) ii the hiphc'^t uimcr- 
1^1, 'iinro nil nth^r iini'cr-iK come under it J ar-ne ^*i 
(clnlilM) n-* the universal present in nil jir* la npan or the 
hn^st. ^ince it Ins the mo t limited or the mrnme'*! extent 
Bull tanlnliU or thini’hood (iln\\al\n) os nnnlher unnerpal 
M parlpira or intincndnfe hetuitn lh'» highest nnd tin* 
loM*!. It I- pm <*r \\id*r in riKtion to snh'^tnnecs like 
larth, V inr. rt< nul apnn or inrionir in relation to the 
univotvil 'h»*m2*hoi(V which beloiipt* to ‘*ubstancc, qimhtv 
and action 

5 /’<»r/n*Mf/infi/ or I'lvew 


Particularity 


rartjnjlnnlT i» Uie 
1 lufiue ID JiTifiialitj of 
i/>r e’orra! substance* 


(vi^esn) Is the cxtieme opposite of the 
unuorf-ol «im5nyn) Bv parliculantj 
we are to understand the unique indm- 
dinliU of substances which have no 


part'^ and nrc, therefore, eternal, such ns space, time, aka^a, 
minds, souls and the atoms of earth, water, light and air 


How are we to distinguish one mind or soul from another? 
How again is one atom of watci distinguished from another 


* Vide W StSjtCTieeheJa ooi ViiHSrfltl, B 0, AydyatlMrflfT, pp $0 81 
rt TaryOmrta, Ch 1 

* Vi(fe TarkaiangTaha, pp 11 83; DhUfSpartecheda and Jl/ulldfaff, 
to, Tar/atli3»3, p 2S T<ifkamrta Th X, PauSTthaJkarma p 168 
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atom of water? Tliat they are difYereni from one another 
must be admitted by us. Yet we cannot explain it by the 
difference of their parts, because they have no parts at all. 
On the other hand, the3* are similar in other respects. So 
we have to admit some peculiarity or unique character whereby 
they are distinguished from one another. The category of 
visesa stands for this peculiar character of the otherwise 
indistinguishable substances. 

As subsisting in the eternal substances, visesas are 
themselves eternal (nitya). We should 

eternal and distin- not suppose that viscsa pertains to tne 
guished by themselves, things of the world like pote, 

chairs and tables. It does not belong to anything made up 
of parts. Things which are made np of parts, t.c. composite 
wholes, are easily distinguishable by the differences of their 
parts. So we do not require any categoiw like visesa to explain 
their distinction. It is only when we come to the ultimate 
.differences of the partless eternal substances that "we have • 
* to admit certain original pv underived calle d 

visesas. There are innumerable particularities, since the indi- 
viduals in which they subsist are innumerable. While the ^ 
individuals are distinguished by their particularities, the latter 
are distinguished by themselves (svatah). Hence particu- 
larities are so many ultimates in the analysis and explanation 
of the differences of things. There cannot be any perception 
of them; like atoms, they are supersensible entities.^/' ^ 

6. Inherence or Sanmvdya^ 

There are two main relations recognized in the Hyaya- 

Vaisesika philosophy. These are sam- 

yoga are the two main joga 0^ Conjunction and samavaya or 

^SSa^BySem?^^^'" inherence. Conjunction is a temporary 

or non-etemal relation between two 

Tarlcasahgralia, p. 88; TarJcabJiasa, p. 2; Paddrihadharma , pp. 171- 
75; Bha^pariccheda and M'vlddvaM, 11, 60. 
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tlun^i^xhich cm, on«I UMiilh do, oxjM in fcopimtion from 
rich otiur. 'iVo Inll-^ moving from opposite directions meet 
ni fl crrtiin plncc. The relation vvliich holds between them 
when Ihcv mcrl is one of conjunction. It is a tcmiiprnry^. 
etintacl between two irMbjftoiici*? vvlitclj may ogam bo separated 
nm! yet exm (ytiia‘«iddha). So' long ns tbc relation of 
conpicTTon is, il oiist« ns a qu.ility of Iho terms related by 
it. I3ut U dfH*i not nfToct the existence of those terms. 
It makes no difl’erenccj to the existence of the balls whether 
they nn* conjoined to each other or not. Thus conjunction is~ 
an cxtcmnl relation which exists as on (iccnfcnfol qunlitii oj. 
fffTxt/brMncM related by it. 

disimguisliTd '’from conjunction, samavoya is a^ 
, pcnnanenl or eternal relation between 

llnw ll>« l«o »fr s— — ' - ' ■ ; - — — 

.«»mDpy«»hf4 tfotn t wo entiti es, pf whiclL.gnt' inheres tn me 
rich etUer. other. The whole is ni its parts, a 

quality or an action is tu n substance, or tbo universal ia 
in tbo individuals, a nd particularity is tn somo^ simple^ 
ftcnml substance. Tlius wc say that tbo cloth ns a whole 
i s In'il 1 c"" i 1 i read b , the colour red as a quality is m tlio rose, 
motion as an action belongs to the moving b.sll, manhood 
as a universal is in individual men, and the peculiarity or 
the distinctive cliaracter of ono mind or soul is m that mind 
or soul. Sama vayg is perceptible, accord in g to Nvaya, but 
not so, according to Vai^esika .* 

ConjuDction is a temporary relation between two things- 
whicb can exist separately, and it is produced by the actioa 
of cither or both of tlio things related, e.g. tbo relation 
between a man and Uie chair on which ho may be seated 
for tbo time being. On tho other hand, the whole is always 
related to its parts, a quality' or an action is always related 
to Bomd substance, and so forth. So long as any whole, say 
a jar, is not broken up, it must exist in tho parts. So also,. 


‘ Vide TarkakJumudJ, p 8; Dhifipariccheda ond ^fufttScan, p. SCO- 
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any quality or action must be related to some substance as 
long as it exists. Thus we see that the relation of a whole 
to its parts, of any quality or action to its substance, of the 
^ universal to the individual, and of particularity to the eternal 
' ^substances is not produced by the conjunction of two separate 
things. Hence it is that they are said to be related without 
conjunction (ayutasiddha'f! Samavaya is thus an eternal rela- 
tion between any two entities, one of which cannot exist 
•without the other. Terms related by samavaya cannot be 
reversed like those related by sam^’oga. If there is a contact 
■of the hand with' a pen, the pen also must be m contact with 
the hand; but though a quality is in a substance, the substance 
is not in the qu ality. ' 

7 . Non-existence or AbJiaxa 


We have dealt with the six positive categories above. 


Abhava is the 
seventh cate,"ory. 


Now we come to the negative category 
of abhava or non-existence, which does 


not come under any of the six' categories. The reality of 
•non-existence cannot be denied. Looking at the sky at 
night you feel as much sure of the non-existence of the sun 


there, as of the existence of the moon and the stars. The 


Vaisesika recognizes, therefore, non-existence as the seventh 
category of reality. It is true that Kanada did not mention 
abhava as a separate category in the enumeration of the 
ultimate objects of knowledge (j)adartha). Hence some people 
think that he was in favour of accepting only six categories. 
But in view of the facts that non-existence as a possible 
object of Imowledge has been discussed in other parts 
-of the Vaihsika -Sutra and that later commentators have 


treated if as the seventh category, we propose to consider it 
.-as such.^ 


i Vide Vah'esika-sfit., 1.1.4., S.l.l-lO. KiravavalJ, p. 6; Nyarja- 
JcandalT, p, 7. 
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Al»hri\a or non-cxUtcnc« i* of two kind^, namely, earii- 
MTgaWja\n and anyonyabhava. Saih- 
t. Rarfjablnva inratm llie nb^cnco of FOiiie- 

f’ii* •ryw'jk- thin,*’ in tomcUiinR cIm. An)onyribbr4va 
tneati<t tho fact U^at one thing is not 
aiiiothfr lhn»g. Sit!i^it^abhat*a is of three kinds, namely, 
jir.igabhr4ia, clh4-a?iii’diha\a and n(yan(ahha>a.' All kinds of 
r"aihsargibin\*a nn b^ cxprev'^cd !»y n judgment of the general 
form * S i« not »« P,’ \\\m rea'v anyonyabbav^i can be cxprw'Kid 
liy a judgm<nl like * S is not P/ 

IVugabh3\-a or nntere<]ent non*exiatcncc is the non* 
rxistence of a tiling before its prodoc- 
ufat r*® tion. When one Faya, a hoiJ«e will be 
built with bricks,' then* is non-cxistenco 
of the house in ihf* liricls. This non.cxiFloncc of a house 
in the hricks iH'forc its oonctniction is prilgabhava. It 
means tlic abNenco of a connection lietwcen the bricks 
and the houee wliicli Ins not jet been built with them. 
Tho hou’^^ iierer existed before being liuilt, fo that its non- 
<*xifitence Wforo constniclion has no beginning (nnudi). 
AVlicn, bowoier, tho houv is built, its previous non-cxistcnco 
•comes to nn tnd (ants). Ilcnco it is (hat pragabhuva is said to 
bo without a l>eginning, but having nn end (nnadi nnd santa). 
I)li\-aihsal)hr»va in the non-cxislonce of a thing on 
account of its dcbtruclion after produc* 
UOT t'o”* ]'*>' which 1ms been produced 

dMtnictioB. jwllcr may be Bubbcqucntly broken 

into pieces. When Uio jar is broken into pieces, Ihcro is 
its non-cxisicnco in tliose pieces. This non-cxielenco of a 
previously existing tiling, due to its destruction, is called 
<lh\aih‘*ibhrivn. It is said to base a beginning (sadi), but 
no end (ananta). The non-oxistoiico of tho jar begins with 


I and AfwXlJtafr, o. 13; TatkalhiiS, p. CO; TarXa 

■dahjraha, p F95 T^rkimfla, Ch. I. 
lC-2121 D. 
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its destruction, but it cannot be ended in any way, for the 
very same jar cannot be brought back into existence. It will 
be seen here that although in the case of positive entities- 
(bhava padartha), the general rule is that, whatever is pro- 
duced must be destroyed, in the case of negative- 
entities (abhava padartha), something which is produced 
cannot be destroyed. The non-existence of the jar is pro- 
duced by its destruction, but that non-existence cannot itself 
be destroyed. To destroy or end the jar’s non-existence, we- 
are to restore the same jar to existence, which is impossible. 

Atyantabhava or absolute non-existence is the absence of 
a connection between two things for all 


Atyantabhava is time — ^past, present and future, e.g. the 
absolute non-exist'ence , • • t • i 

in the past, present llOU-eXlstence 01 COlour in air. It IS thus- 

and future. different from pragabhava and dhvamsa- 

bhava. Pragabhava is the non-existence of a thing before* 
its produbfion. Dhvaihsabhava is the non-existence of a 
thing after its destruction. But atyantabhava is the non- 
existence of a thing, not in any particular time, but for all- 


time. So it is subject neither to origin nor to cessation, i.e. 


it is both beginningless and endless (anadi and ananta). 

While saihsargabhava is the absence of a connection bet- 
ween two things, anyonyabhava under- 

plitrS^diftSence^^f lies the difference (bheda) of one thing 
one thing from another, f another thing. When one thing is 

different from another thing, they mutually exclude each 
other and there is the non-existence of either as the other. 
A table is different from a chair. This means that a table- 
does not exist as a chair, or, more simply, a table is not a 
chair. Anyonyabhava is this non-existence of one thing as 
another, from which it is different. Thus saihsargabhava is 
the absence of a connection (sarhsarga) between two entities,, 
and its opposite is just their connection. On the other hand,. 
anyon^’^abhava is the absence of one thing as another, and 
its opposite is just their sameness or identity. Take the 
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folio' mg lUu'^tntion'^ * A hnro has no horn/ * Ihcro is no 
colour in ntr ' are prolwiitions wlucli express the nbsenco of 
a connection l>ctwccn a lure and a horn, between colour and 
nir The opposite of tlicno mil bo the propositions ‘ a hare 
has boms/ * there is colour in nir ' 'A cow is not a horse/ 
a jar is not a cloth * aro propositions which exprc‘?s the 
difference between a cow and a horse, a jar and a cloth Tht 
opjxjsito of thc'*c will he the propositions ‘ a cow is a horse/ 
a jir is a clotli ’ Tims we niaj say tliat eamsargubha'a is 
rehtivo non-cxistcnco in the sen^o of a negation of the 
presence (pauisargn) of some thing in some other thing, 
while nnvonyabhuva is mutual non>exi8tcnce or difference in 
the senso of a negation of (ho idontitj (tadatmya) between 
two objects Like aUantabhriva or nh«ibhito non-existence 
anjonjubhtt%Tv or mutual non-existence is without a begin* 
ning and an ^ ^^d, 1 r is eternal 

ni Tnr CnriTios asd PrsmccTibs of thp Wonip’ 

Trom the standpoint of Indian philosophy the world includ 
me physical imtiirc is n moral stage for tht 
T1 fl Vii^r^ika linin' education and cmanoipation of individual 

of th« trorM Is cuidM souls TIio Vfti4cpika theory of the world 

In.l'mtlSl'oI lli£ >» pf'K’rnl Bpjnlunl oullool 

pliilcsop' y of Indian philosophr In its attempt to 

explain Ibo onpm and destruction of the 
world it does indeed reduce oil composite objects to tho four kinds 
of atoms of earth, water, firo and air So it is sometimes charac 
terired ns tho atomic tlieory of tho world But it does not ignore 
tho moral and spintuid principles governing tho processes of 
composition and decomposition of atoms lurthcr C\q of the 
nine kinds of substances to which all things mn\ be reduced 
aro not and cannot bo reduced to material atoms So tho atomic 
tlieory of tho Vniiiesika has a background 
It in different from different from that of tho atomism of Wes 
Ue atomic of Wwi tom sctenco and philosophy Tho latter is 

em philosophy m pnnciple a mntormhstio philosophy of 

the world It explains the order and liistorv 

» Xilo PadSrthadHjma pp 19 23, pp Ki *u 

♦nafijafi 2 Ta((rofin{3mant u 




Jo£ tte »« Xlrtof?- 

"“t - '’^r 

i-LSto? fte oifeena get ^ft J^.esponsMe bemgs. 
adjusted m^ ^opment as tree 

.. that part ol to 


The atoimc 

«= .?/ S’^lStr “of 

plaiTis tne destruc- 

of MU-etemot 

obipets. 


and selt-aevot^r*- 

f the Vaisesika explains that to 

Tbe atotoc tbeory^o 

origin ana tt universe, „u- 

ponstituents of tne u suto- 

wr lands o£ atoms, ana 
stances oi aka^a, the pnrview of 

Sm of aoa.e»— do not come ftase ean 

ibipf-t^- their th^ other hand, all 

neitor be seated nor ®£MrrtoeVeoTy 

t:^-^»Sn“rSt£ottos^^^^ 

ss » «”f €sci? Jf i 

ss£"is"S;iVSSi«E.Sf/.K« 

comhination o£ throe ay the ' yai^esika phdo- 

Sad. The tey^/„^jeet aecordAng to toj ^ teing 

smoue . iolerenoa. 

toorm throng ^ ^ 

Ml the flnto obieete^ot .to^pb| eo^osed o{ to g^'j^and 
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TLp «<5rH, or better, the umT<re<» is n ttjstcm o! physical 
nn<! living beings having bodies 
It u * *yrv.T, t* \\ith son'<'« and posrrusing mind, intellect 
Imtg U.rA*^ **3i fgoism. All the"o exist nnd interact 

with one another, in time, apaco nnd uku^a. 
hivuig bcinpi nn» r»ou!» who enjoy or eufTer 
in Ihi* world according nit they’^ nro tviso 
cr ifnoranl, good or bad, virtuous or vicious. Tito order of the 
world ie, on Iho whole, a moral f»n!cr in winch the lifo nnd 
derl'my of all individual selves, nro 
govcnied. not only hy the physical laws of 
lime nnd space, nut also by the universal 
moral law of karma. In the simplest form this law means 'as 
jou row, so you reap.' just ns the phvKica! low of causation, 
in its most abstract form, means that there can he no effect 
without a cause. 


Keeping in view this moral order of tho universe, tho 
Vni^c*.ika8 explain the process of crc.atiou 
TI>^ ef nnd dcstroctlon of the world as follows: 

•«H Ut Ju iiirtlrv* 'Hie starting-point of the process of 
iri:i ff creation or destruction is tho ivill of the 

Ifni. Supreme I/)rd (Mnhr^vnm) who is the 

ruler of the whole universe. The l>)rd 


conceives the will tn create a universe In which individual 


beings may get thrir proper ahoro of the experience of pleasure 
and pain according to tlieir deserts. Tlie process of creation 
and destruction of tho world being beginninpless (anadi), we 
cannot speak of n first creation of tho world. In truth, every 
arnlion is preceded hy n state of dcslruction, and CTcry des- 
truction is preceded by some order of creation. To create is 
to destroy an existing order of things nnd usher in a now order. 
Hence it is that God's creative will has reference to the stock 


Tb« of 

K5uU Ihf* 

ef crratlen. 


of merit nnd demerit (ndf^U) acquired by 
individual souls in a previous life lived in 
some other world. "V^cn God thus wills 
to create n world, the unseen forces of 


moral deserts in tho eternal Individual souls begin to function 
in the direction of creation and tlio active life of cxperioncca 
(bhoga). And it is tho contact with souls, endowed wdth 
tlie creative function of ndf^fn, that first sots in motion tho 


atoms of air. Out of tho combination of air-atoma, in tho form 


of dyads nnd triads, arises the gross physical element fmahu- 
bhuta) of air, nnd it exists ns an incessantly vibrating medium in 
the eternal fikQfla. Then, in a similar way, thcro is motion 
in tho atoms of water and the creation of tho gross clement 
of water which exists in the air and is moved by it. Next, tho 
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atoms o£ earth are set in motion in a similar way and compose 
the gross element of earth which exists in the vast expanse 
'of tli6 gross eloHiental water. Then from the atoms of light 
.arises in a similar way, the gross element of light and exists 
with its luminosity in the gross water. After this and by the mere 
■thought (abhidhyana) of God, there appears the embryo of a 

world (brahmanda) out of the atoms of light 
Brahma is the archi- and earth. God animates that great em- 
tect of the world. l3j.yo with Brahma, the world-soul, who 

is endowed with supreme wisdom, detach- 
ment and excellence (jnana, vairagya and ai4varyya). To 
Brahma God entrusts the work of creation in its concrete 
details and with proper adjustment between merit and demerit, 
on the one hand, and happiness and misery on the other. 


The created world runs its course for many years. But 
it cannot continue to exist and endure for 
Creation is followed all time to come. Just as after the stress 
hy destruction. strain of the day’s worlc God allows us 

rest at night, so after the trials and 
tribulations of many lives in one created world, God provides 
a way of escape from suffering for all living beings for some time. 
This is done by Him through the destruction of the world. So 
the period of creation is followed by a state of destruction. The 

periods of creation and destruction make 
““ complete cycle cafled Kalpa jhict has 
tmetion. been repeating itself eternally. The theory 

of cycles (kalpas) or recurring periods of 
creation and destruction is accepted by most of 'the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. The belief that the world in which 
we live is not eternal, and that at some distant time there shall 
he its dissolution, is supported by an analogical argument. Just 
as e^then substances like jars are destroyed, so mountains 
which are earthy shall be destroyed. Ponds and tanks are 
cined up. Seas and oceans being only very big reservoirs of 
water shall dry up. The light of a lamp is blown out. The sun 

emg but a glorious orb of light must be extinguished at some 
distant time. 

The process of the world’s dissolution is as follows: When 
in 'the course of time Brahma, the world- 
soul, gives up his body like other souls, 
there appears in Mahesvara or the Supreme 
Lord a desire to destroy the world. With 
... this, the creative adrsta or unseen moral 

counteracted by the corresponding 
destructive adrsta and ceases to function for the active life of 
experience. It is in contact with such souls, in which the 


The process of the 
world’s destruction is 
started by the des- 
tructive will of God. 
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U(«Hl'Utti\o ndr5>\5 bopmq to opcrftlc, timt tluro n motion in tho 
conslilncnt ntomii of tlioir body nnd 6en‘'cs On account of 
till'* motion th ro i«! dt<«junction of the atoms and consequent 
di^'intcirmtion of tbo bolr and tbo senses The body with tbo 
senses being (huB destroyed, what remain arc only the atoms m 
tin ri'idniKti Sr> nl o then is motion in the constituent atoms 
of the element'll earth and ita couscqucnl destruction through 
tilt ( s'liion of til ir conjunction In this w i\ there is ttio des 
tnirljon of tho physical elements of earlh icatcr, light and air, 
m ifur tin, oilier Ihus these four ph^scnl firm nl niid nil 
bml rs mil «:onF o’-pins nro disintcpratcd and dcslroicd \Miat 
r nnin nre the four I inds of atoms of earth water hglit and 
nir in their i&olation and tho eternal substances of ulcuiln time 
spice minds and souls with their slock of ment dement 
mil p ist impr».'sion«i (lihnuni) It \ ill be obstriwl here that 
wild ui the ( rdfr f destruc io» cirlli comiiounds como first 
aud then tho'^o of wnlor light and nir in succe non in tho order 
of creation mr comjKiuuds como first water toiniiounds next 
and then tlicwe of the ^rcal cirtli an 1 light appear in 
fucccBsion ’ 


I\ CONCLtStOS 

Like tho Njuva avstem, tho Vai^csika is a realistic 
pliilosoplu nhich combines pluralism with theism It 
traces tho s*nnoU of tlic objects of tho world to tho com 
bination of material atoms of different kinds and qualities 
Blit the creation of the world out of tho combination of 
eternal atoms, in eternal time and space, 1ms reference to 
tho moral life of individual selves The world is created 
and destroyed b\ God according to tho moral deserts of 
mdividnal souls and for tlie proper realiration of their moral 
destiny But the realistic idea of the soul and tho apparent- 
ly doistic conception of God in the Vni4csika labour under 


I The detaifti of this ocooaot of crestmn and dcstnict on arc foand 
»n PraSistapSda B I adijrthadharmaaanffraiia wh eh scenn to draw on tho 
rour&^ika accounts 
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the difficulties of the Nyaya theory and are as iinsatisfactory 
as the latter. For it, the soul is an independent substance, 
of which consciousness is an accidental property. It may- 
be admitted by us that the mind or the empirical conscious- 
ness is not the real self and that the latter is different from, 
the former. Still it is not possible for us to explain mental 
phenomena or the empirical consciousness unless we admit 
that the real or the noumenal self is an essentially conscious- 
and intelligent reality. So also the Vai^esika idea of God 
as wholly transcendent to and separate from man and- 
the world, is not favourable for a deeply religious vie-w 
of life and the genuine religious consciousness of communion 
with God. 

The special contributions of the VaiSesika philosophj^ are- 
its comprehensive conception of padartha or object as that 
which is denoted by a word, its classification of objects and 
its atomic cosmology. In the classification of objects- 
it recognizes the distinction between positive and negative- 
objects, or between those that have being and those which 
have no being, but are as real and as much denoted by words- 
as the former. Again, it is here pointed out that while most 
objects can be classified and brought under certain genera 
(jati), there are some like aka^a or ether, samanya, vi^esa, 
samavaya and abhava which do not come under any- 
corresponding genera like aka^atva, samanyatva, etc,, 
because none of them is a genus or jati at all. The Vai^esika- 
di-wsion of objects into seven classes and of these into many 
other sub-classes is a logical classification of them based on 
their distinctive characters and ultimate differences. The 

V 

atomic theory of the Vai^esika is an improvement on the 
ordinary view of the world as constituted by the physical 
elements of earth, water, air and fire. It is also an advance 
on the materialistic theory that all things including life, 
mind and consciousness are transformations and mechanical 
products of material atoms. The Yai^esikas harmonize the 
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ntomic throrj* with !lie moral and Bpirilual outlook of lifo^ond 
the tljcii^tic fnith in God m tlio creator and moral governor of 
the Tiorld. Hut thev do not carry their theism far enough 
and ninkc God the nuUmr not only of the order of nature but 
als) of it** nltinmto oonBtitucnta, rir. the atoms, minds anti 
5ouU. and sec God at tlie heart of nil reality. 
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OHAl>l'En MI 


THE SK^JKUYA PmLOSOPKY 

I, iKTnODDCnOS 


riio SSi^khya systom is tlio irork of a great Mgc of tho 
name of Kapib. The SSrtkliya mu^t be 
a TCO’ BVfitom of Uioiight. Ita anti- 
crmt K»rtu. fro^ (Ijq fact that the 

SaiiUna tondcucy of llioiight pervades oil the litoraturc of 
anrient India mctuding tlio Gratis, FmfliR and purSpas. 
According to tradition. Uie first work of the SaAkhya school 
t\ the S^Witta-:u(ra of Kapila. Thi^i lieing vcrj' brief and 
terre, Kapila » wo are told, wrote an elaborate work entitled 
the SifiViva^yrarttr/ina^tfitra . Ilcnce the Pahkbya philo- 
Mphy »«; al^o known nn Saftkliynpravacana. Thi'? system is 
fioaelimos do-^ribed as tbo * atheistic Sadkliva * (niriSvani- 
srirtl.hynl. as distinguished from the Yoga which is called 
the ‘ Ihcistic SShkhya ' (scflvara-Radkhya). The reason for 
tills is that Kapila did not ndnul the existence of God and 
also thouglit that God's existence could not bo proved. But 
tin’s is a controversial point. 


Next to Kapila, his disciple Xsuri, and Xauri’s disciple 
import.nl "^ro'e 6°n'e books ivhicli 

wo-ii ef ih- 84Akhy». oiiiicd at a clcar and elaborate exposition 
of tbo Safikhya system. But Uicsc worlds were lost in course 
of time and wc have no information about their contents. 
T^vanikrsn a's San Uuja^h driJe d is th e earliest, available and 
jjulboritatxvc ^.text-book of tbo S uhkhya. Gaudapada’s 
SSnhhya-hlrikd’lhilfyaf Yac.a8pati*8 Tattvahauviudl, Vijflana- 
bliilc^u’s SSfihhya’pracacana-bhd.^a and Saukhyasdra, and 
Aniruddlia’a Sdnhhya-pravncana-^utra-Vftti are some other 
important works of the Saftkhya system. 
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The origin of the name ‘sahkhya’ is shrouded in mystery- 
According to some thinkers/ the name 

iB^e^xTlaS irS?- ‘ sMkliya ’ .is an adaptation from 
ent ways. ■ gankhya ’ meaning number, and has 

been applied! to this philosophy because it aims at a right 
knowledge of reality by the enumeration of the ultimate 
objects of knowledge. According to others however the word. 

‘ sahkhya ’ means perfect knowledge (samyag-jnana), and a 
philosophy in which we have such knowledge is justly named 
sahkhya. Like the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, the Sahkhya 
aims at the knowledge of reality for the practical purpose of 
putting an end to all pain and suffering. It gives us a 
knowledge of thei self which is clearly higher than that given 
by the other systems, excepting perhaps the Vedante-. So 
it may veiy well be characterized as the ‘sahkhya’ in the • 
sense of a pure metaphysical knowledge of the self. It is a 
metaphysic of dualistic realism. While the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika admit the ultimate reality of many entities — atoms, 
minds and souls — ^the Sahkhya recognizes only two kinds of 
ultimate realities, namely, spirit and matter (purusa and 
prakrti). The nature of these two ultimate and other 
derivative realities will be considered in the Sahkyha 
metaphysics. 


n. The Sankhya Metaphysics 

1. Theory of Causation^ 

The Sahkhya Metaphysics, especially its doctrine of 
prakrti, rests mainly on its theory of causation which is 
known as satkarya-vada. It is a theory as to the relation 
of an effect (karya) to its material cause. The specific question 

^ Vide Bhayavata, 3. 25, ei passim and Srldhara svamin thereon. 

2 Vide Sankhya-karika and TattvaUaumudi. 8-9: Sahkhva-pravacana 
hliasya, 1. 313-21: Aniniddha’s Vftti, 1. 113-21. 
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drcutH'd here J‘‘ thn : Doe** on effect unj^iimlh oxi**! in tlie 

inau-rnl rau*^* prior to its production, 
Tbft v-d * * „ 

ifc<- Vkik^ik* ftpiK^araxtcc ns nu effect? The 

tV «7 ts ciowUra Jhiiddhis nnil Ujo Kyri\!v-Vai4e5>ihas 
as\^v.cr this que-tiCin m the negah%c. Acc<vnhng to tluin, 
the effect cannot ho tud to exist before it is ])roduced by 
Fotno caur^ If the effict already existed in the iniitcnal 
cause pnor to it« pnHhictmn, there la no fcnso in our «p<'al:- 
injT of il rwi Iioinj,' caufed «r pn>d«ce<l in nny wii\. Turtlier, . 
wci cannot exphm a\hy the nctiviiy of ony efficient cause is 
necc-ysary for the privluction of the effect. If the i>ol 
nJrcady existed m the clay, why sfioiild the [wtler cxrrt 
himpclf and use his implements to pro<lucc it? Moreover, if ' 
iho effect sNcn> nlmady in it* iintenal c-iuse, it would lo^icnlK 
follow* that the effect is indistinguishible from the cause, 
and th.otl w'(» phould tire tlie «iine name for Iwth tlie pot and 
tUo cl.ay, and al«o tint the fame purpose would be fen’cd 
by a pot and n lump <if clay It cannot be paid that there n 
a difti nction of fonn hr twc<n the effect and i t c niatcnal catnc^ 
for then we Inye to ndmit tint them k ««methintf in the _ 
effect which is not to Im found in it s ciufo nnd, t herefore. 
the effect docfi not reallv exift m tho cau«M^ . Thn Iheon. 
tint Uio effect docs not cxlet in tho material cause prior to its 
production is known ns osatkaty'n-vada (i.c. the view that 
tho kuiya or tho _effoct is tnat o r non-existent heforo its pnw 
duction). It is alfo called 5ramhhav«da . i.c. the theory of the 
beginning of tho effect nnew. 

The Sankhyas repudiate tliis thooiy of causation and 

establish their view of satkarja-suda, 
of liyind* "wS namely, tJmt tlie effect exists in tlie 
ita grooBda, material cause even before it is produced. 

This view is based on iho following grounds : (o) If the 
effect were really non-existent in the material cause, then 
no amount of effort on the part of any agent could bring tt 
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into existence. Can any man turn blue into red, or sugar 
^into salt? Hence, when an effect is produced from some 
material cause, we are to say that i t pre-exists in the c ause 
. and IS only mani fested by certain fav ourable con ditions, as 
when oil is produced by pressing seeds. The activity of 
^efficient causes, like the potter and his tools, is necessary to 
.manifest the effect, pot, which exists implicitly in the clay. 
■(6) There is an invariable relation between a material cause 
.and its effect. A material cause can produce only that effect 
■'With which it is causally related. It cannot produce ans effect 
which is in no way related to it. But it cannot be related 
-to what does not exist. Hence the effect must exist in the 
material cause before it is actually produced, (c) We see that 
'Only certain effects can be produced from certain causes. 
“Curd can be got only out of milk and a cloth only out of 
-threads. This shows that the effect somehow exists in the 
'Cause, Had it not been so, any effect could be produced from 
any cause; the potter would not have taken clay to produce 
pots, instead of taking milk or threads or any other thing. 
~(d) The fact that only a potent cause can produce a desired 
« effect goes to show that the effect must be potentially con- 
tained m the cause. The potent cause of an effect is that 
-which possesses some power that is definitely related to the 
-effect. But the power cannot be related to the effect, if the 
latter does not exist in some form. This means that the.j 
• effect exists in the cause in an unmanifested form before its | 
production or manifestation, (e) If the 'effect be really non- 
-existent in the cause,, then we have to say that, when it is 
produced, the non-existent comes into existence, i.e. some- 
thing comes out of nothing, which is absurd. (/) Lastly, 
we see that the effect is not different from, but essentially 
identical with, the material cause. If, therefore, the cause 
.^exists, the effect also must exist. In faot, the effect and 
.the cause are the exphcit and implicit states of the same 


TiiK ^A^KJ!yA i’ini/0‘;orjry 


A doth h rqI rrally djlTerml from tho tlirc<id«, 
of hint'll ii iv mndf’: a isiatue n Urn s-tme m iU rnatcrinl 
*!onf. uith a uew* dnpr and form: the weight of a 
t.nh!^ t' !!»*' Mine .v that of the {itectvi of wood tJ«ed m it 
Thf* oinchisjoij dr^wn by the Sadkhya from a!! thi'i is that 
the efTet't exl<kt^ in the material cau*e even before iU pro- 
di;cl<on or apj/rarance Tina ia the tlieora* of Mtkarya-vada 
ii r. the nee, thnl the effect la esi»itrMt l»eforr it** 
mjva ranee). 

Tlie lhro*A of ^slV ^^^^^•Twda ha« pet two djfTerent form*. 

naiorh. j arirnmn*vSda and v|vjirta*vi'di 
Twa* {-“-r* to the !orm''T, when nn effect U 

•-f MiUm pnvltjcftJ. there* {• a re<?l trttnufnrmntjDn 

<par.n*nift) of Uir can»e into the effect, e.y. the prtyluctlon of a 
pot fmm cfny, r*- of eiml from mHk TIjc S^hkhtn i* in favour 
of t? U View* M n further «peerf)Mtfen n! the theerr of 
vSda Tlie «eeond. which i< acrepSed by the Advaita Yedr»nlln«. 
lotdi that the rh«npe of the ean«e Into the effect h merely 
H7ien tre fe<» a rrake fn a rope, it U not the ca^e 
that the rope la mllj tr-m^fermed into a unake; what hnppeaa i» 
that lie ro;*e enU nj’)>en»% a«, hut i« not really, a entyce So 
alwj. (lol or llrai'Mi'n dfv-* not heeome rrally tran<forme<l Into 
the world fttylte/^d tjv l!tm. but temaitu identieally the «ame 
while we mnj thml that lie nmlerpnea ‘change ami 

’>eeome» the w^-M 


•J /Vd/*rfi o«rf thr Ourn*' 


The S’luLhya tli(H>ry that carnation mean* a real Imn*?* 
formation of the material c.au^c into the 

'^C»aie 'eJ effect locicilly lead* tr> tJie concept of 
>w?>rM a' the nUimato cauae of tho 

avorld of ohjeel/?. All ohjecta of the world, including our 
bofly and mind, fhe W’n'''*a nnd tho intellect, .are lin»te<l 
•and dependent thing*- prwluccd hy the combination of 
certain element;?. So we eec that the world ia n senca of 
-^ffeeffi and that it mufft hare a came W^nt, then. /•> the 

• \j<jo »nd yenmiidt, 3, tOlR* Pforafana thSfga tfiJ ffUi, 

no J. IM^TT. 

17 215(T5 
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Ciiuse of the world? It cannot be the puriisa or the sehV 
since the Self is neither a cans© nor an effect of any thing. 
So the cause of the world must be the not-sclf, i.e. some 
principle which is other than and difCerent I'rom spirit, self 
or consciousness. Can this not-self be- the physical elements 
or the material atoms? According to (he Carvakas or the 
rnaterialists, the Bauddhas, the Jainas and the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas, the atoms of earth, water, light and air are the 
material causes of the objects of the world. The Sankhya 
objects to this on the ground that material atoms cannot 
explain the origin of the subtle products of nature, such as 
the mind, the intellect and 'the ego. So we must seek for 
something which can explain the gross objects of nature like 
earth and water, trees and seas, as well as its subtle pro- 
ducts. Now it is found that in the evolution of things the 
cause is subtler than the effect and that it pervades the 
effect, as when a seed develops into a tree or a wish into 
a dream-objecC^Hence the ultimate cause of the world must 
i be some unintelligent or unconscious principle which is 
uncaused, eternal and all-pervading, veiy fine and alw’’ays, 
ready to produce the world of objects. This is the prakrti 
of the Sankhya system.^, It is the first cause of all things 
and, therefore, has itself no cause. As the uncaused 
root-cause of all objects it is eternal and ubiquitous, because 
nothing that is limited and non-eternal can be the first cause 
of the world. Being the ground of such subtle products of ' 
nature as mind and the intellect, prakrti is a very subtle, 
mysterious and tremendous power which evolves and dissolves- 
the world in a cyclic order. 

The existence of praki-ti as the ultimate subtle cause of 
Ihe world is known by inference from 
Ji'tf following grounds: (a) All parti- 

cular objects of the world . from the 
intellect to the earth are limited and dependent on one 
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anotlicr bo there must be m urilimited ind independent 
cause foi their existence (6) Things of the world posses** 
certain common clnnctcrs, owing to which over\ona of tliem 
IS capable of producing pleasure, pain and indifferenco 
Therefore, thej must ha\e a common uiuse having these 
three characters (c) All cftccts proceed from the actiMtx 
of some cause which contains their potentmlitx within it 
ihe world of olijccts which are effects must, therefon, be 
implicitly tont lined in eoino world caupc (d) An effect arises 
from its cause and is again rcbolved into it at the moment 
of its destruction That is, an existent effect i*^ manifested 
by a cause, and cvontuallv it is ro-absorhed into tbe htter 
So the jnrticular objects of experience must arise from their^ 
particular causes, and these again from other general causes, 
and so on, till wc come to the first cause of the world ] 
Contrariwise at the time of destmction, the physical 
elements must be resolved into atoms the atoms into energies 
md so on, till all products are resolved into the unrnanifested, 
eternal prakrti Thus wo get one unlimited ind uncondi- 
tioned, all pervading ind ultimate <auso of the whole world 
including evcrjlhing but the self riii** is the eternal and 
undifferentiated causal matrix of the world of not self to 
which the SaiiUna gives the different names of prakrti, 
pradhana, avyal ta, etc Wo should not imagine a cause of 
this ultimate cause, for that will land us m the fallacy of 
infinite regress If there be a can**© of unkrti then there 
must be a cause of tha6 cause, and so on, ad tnfmtltim Or, 
if we stop anywhere and Ba> that here is the first cause, then 
that first cause will be tb© praloti which is specificallv 
described as the supreme root cause of the world (para or 
mula prakrti) * 


* Vide pTatacana bhoiya 1 67 C8 1 1877 8 86 
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' Prakrti is constituted by the three gunas of sattva. rajas 

^ and tamas. It is said to be the unity of 

Prakrti is constituted the gunas held in a state of equilibrium 
by three gunas called ' x I 

sattva, rajas and (samyavastha). ' Now the question is : 

What are these gunas? Guna here means 
a constituent clement or component and not an attribute or 
quality. Hence by the gunas of sattva, rajasS and tamas we 
are to understand the elements of the ultimate substance 
called prakrti. The reason why they are called gunas is either 
their being subservient to the ends of the purusa which is 
other than themselves, or their being intertwined like the 
three strands of a rope which binds the soul to the world. ^ 

The gunas are not perceived by us. They are inferred 
from the objects of the world which are 

Proofs for the exist- their effects. ^ Since there is an essential 
ence of gunas. . , . . . 

identitj' (tadatmya) between the effect 
and its cause, we know ^e nature of the gunas from the 
nature of their products. ( All o bjects of the world , from the 
intellect down to the ordinary objects of perc eptio n ■ (e.g. 
tables, pots, etc.), are found to posses s. thr ee chara cters c apable 
of producingf^easure , pam and indif ference, respectively. 
The same things are pleasurable to some person, painful to 
another, and neutral to a third. The cuckoo’s cry is a 
pleasure to the artist, a pain to his sick friend and neither 
to the plain rustic. A rose delights the youth, dejects the 
dying man and leaves the gardener cold and indifferent. 
Victory in war elates the victor, depresses the vanquished 
and leaves the third party rather apathetic. Now, as the' 
cause must contain what is in the effect, we can infer that 
the ultimate cause of things must have been constituted also 
by the three elements of pleasure, pain and ^indi^^ence. 

^ 1 Op. cit.. 3. At. The word guna has many senses, aach iv " quality. ’ 

^ strand.’ ‘ snbsement.’ 
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TJ”’ i^rinlliTo calls thc'ws three saltva, rajan and lamas 
Thervo arc conMilutivo of lx)th jirakrt*. the 
uhuinto Ruhstntice, nnd the ordinary objects of the uorld. 

.<il:\a it lint element of prakrti wliich t*! of the nature 
of pleasure, and h bunj.ant or lijjht 
‘ 7 *'”*, {‘ ^ **4 (laglui), nnd bright or illuminalmp 

fi»wTr O- I X'XiVrp ftA3 

»• I rU iiM ilVjr.i-tiv IprnkaiaKa). The inanifc^lation of 
* objects in consciomne^s (jfiSna), tho 

t'^ndcncy toxrarda confciom manifestation in the «>‘n«:cs, tho 
Mund and tho inlcllcci, the liiminosity of hght, nnd the 
ff»*Aer of reflection in a mirror or the crjstal are all clue to 
tho ojvTiitinn of tho element of pattva in the constitution of 
thing-^. Similarly, nil rorifi of lightness m tin* jamse of 
upwnrd motion, lihe the blaring up of fitv. tho upward 
♦I'lnrso of vapour and the winding motion of air, are indiieccl 
.11 things by tbo element of «.nllva. So also pleasure In its 
\aricius forms, such an satisfaction, joy, happiness, bliss, 
(ontentment, etc. is produced by things in our minds through 
the operation of tho power of Rottva inhering in thorn both. 


l^jas is the principle of activity in things. It always 
moves nnd mokes other things move. 

TI»)s 4 )» oT tt><* That IB, it IB both mobile (cnla) nnd sti- 

tfttti’e of rtlT. •Bd i« - . . .1 » V -r • 

and atimoiat- mulating (upas|ambhnka). It is on 
account of rajas that fire fiprends, tho 
wind blows, the sonrea follow their objects and the mind 
b^mes restless. On the affective eide of our life, rajas is 
tbo cause of all painful experiences and is itself of the nature 
of pain (duhkha). It helps tho elements of sattva nnd tamas, 
which nro inactive and molionlcss in thcmFolvcs, to perform 
their functions. 
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Tataas is the principle of passivity and negativity in 

things, it is opposed to sattva in being 

Tamas is of the heavy (gum) and in ob.-^trnciing the 
mature of indifference /. • i i -r 

*nd is heavy and en- manifestation, of objects (varanuka). It 

Teiopmg. resists the principle of rajas or 

activity in so far as it i-estrains (niyarn) the motion of things. 

It counteracts the power of manifestation in the mind, the 

intellect and other things, and thereby produces ignorance | 

and darkness, and leads to confusion and bewilderment' 

(moha). By obstructing the principle of activity in us it 

induces sleep, drowsiness, and laziness. It also produces the 

state of apathy^ or indifference (visada). Hence it is that 

sattva, rajas and tamas have been comi>ared respectively to 

whiteness, redness, and darlmess. 

With regard to the* relation among the three gimas 
constituting the world, we observe that 
The gnnas are in jt is one of constant conflict as well as 

the slate of both con- . 

aict and co-oneraiion co-operation. They always go together 
with one another. ■, , i. 3 p 

and can never be separated from one 
smother. Nor can any one of them produce anything without 
the help and support of the other two. Just as the oil, the 
wick and the flame, which are relatively opposed to one 
another, co-operate to produce the light of a lamp, so the'^ 
gunas co-operate to produce the objects of the world, aHhn'”gh| 
they possess different and opposed qualities. So all the three 
gunas are present in everything of the world, great or small, 
flne or gross. But each of them tries to suppress and domi- 
nate the othei*s. The nature of things is determined by the 
predominant guna, while the others are there in a subordinate 
position. We cannot point to anything of the world which 
does not contain within it all the three elements, of course, 
m different' proportions. The classification of objects into 
good, bad and indifferent, or into pure, impure and neutral, 
or into intelligent, active and indolent, has reference to the 
preponderance of sattva, rajas and tamas respectively. 
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AtK'Hi. I I InMM* Ji'.lir «4 tin* pln 1 ^ t<i that then arc 

chaiiJHj;’. "CIhul’c or Ininn. 
?' » ff *? 3 ion«'»U-n Iw'ion^'i l»» ihf nitn c-- f*nt’c ot 
IJtrj ' " M-'t ?,*««<!«. ftiul th.) J.lhJ.Ol li'^lp clitng- 

ui^*'v«Ti?t{ < iM .nrji'.t ' .it*" Kn*«Is fif rnin-f<»n«u- 

;» n immIj rj’i* iJnnnj* 

7w * ij‘ /i' !•».- pf.iJ.ij’i f>r tlf oi {)»' wr.rM, the 

4 *ij»n- *'irh ^snh• 

»*;i‘ 111! Ihil K rlnn^’i'H min 

‘i’.MT. iiM» iin-' I in .trs*! t ini m. i.Tjuij Stu*h tr»ii' 

>1 !*i' i'lllM! •‘\ iriipiji innijii i nr rlnn^^i- 

ri «' \« tin*. 'in;,v tlw jjistus raniifil 

*• jirxijij'r .jn'tlnn^ 0 ^*% «!i» tins n|i}K>^* ;niii 

<■>» •* Jv 1 *»*' iMSli ••'M Ttintli'I \*» njijivs nf itn* 'SiJflll nfi 

If.** uni'* s!<** t‘Mn I- <n*nl*ti*> .tml ♦nn* <i( tln’ifi pn^ilotni. 

«t\rf tin* nslni- S<» !m fop* rrritiof>, tlip pinia 
/•xj.t .1* \ It II 1-- in wlm'Ii llsiTr h no mollon* 

4 ’iUh'iti‘^it if*>»/t' <* Un««r<»rin ittnn'. no thinp, »n<l none of I 
til'* •|»*iliJo*» «f wtinici t«nn!i loi'Mir till!** .iml ‘•tin'll. Tlii^ i 
H til** •till- nf I /|iitlil»tiuui <»*iin^.i\:i 't!i*»* for tli»' to 

ilif» pufN lilt* iiuiif of jirnkcii 'I’lio ollirr 

1 i!j*l .*! tnii.forro iimu lol.**, plim \ilu‘ii ono of the {jnn'i'i 
#Vmi!fHt< ^ OMT l!l<* oth'Tn wllH'h Im'IOIIU* hulKirtliinto to Jl 

\Vh*"i iht" 1) ipi***?!-* u»* h-wf th«' I'fTKlnction of pirticubr 
^iltjors*. Siifli tt.in‘Tnnii itioii w rjllnl Mrupa-pinnnina or 
<lnn}.v int*> tin* hH'Tt'jii-mtm-, mnl it i** the Kl.\rlin^r-i)oint of 
<he uorhl’n oioIuJinn 


*I Pttnifit or Ihr *SV//‘ 

'l’h<* v'*<’ojul tvpe of iiltiinnU* realifj ndmittod hy the 
, . S'lhkhva i-f the The oxistonce of 

T? <• ji'-l! H i»n in 

/t.ii.tiaM*. rt*alitr tlie self must ho nilmillril hy nil. Everj*. 


* Vil* tv f 'ftl 'tlf'J. *1%'!: K3rdi nmt Knumuin, 17-CO: Pratacarui- 

.“nf Vfll!, 1 . (f,. I C. Clf.S. 
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body feels and asserts that he or she exists, and has this or 
that thing belonging to him or her. The feeling of one’s- 
own existence is the most natural and indubitable experience" 
that we all have. In fact, no one can consistently deny the- 
existence of his self, for the act of denial presupposes the 
reality of the denying self. So it has been said by the 
Sankhyas that thd self exists, because it is self-manifest and 
its non-existence cannot be proved in any way. 


But while there is general agreement with regard to the- 
existence of the self, there is a -wide- 
divergence of opinion about its nature, 
of the self. bome Carvakas or materiausts identify -the- 

self with the gross body, some with the- 
senses, some with life, and some others with the mind. Th-e- 
Buddhists and some empiricists regard the self as identical with- 
the stream of consciousness. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the- 
Prabhakara klimamsakas maintain that the self is an unconscious- 
substance which may acquire the attribute of consciousness 
under certain conditions. The Bhatta kCmamsakas, on the other 
hand, think that the self is a conscious entity which is partially 
hidden by ignorance, as appears from the imperfect and partial 
knowledge that men have of their o-wn selves. The Advaita 
Vedanta holds that the self is pure eternal consciousness v/hich- 
is also a blissful existence (saccidananda svarupa). It is one in- 
all bodies, and is eternally free and self-shining intelligence. 


Ac^rding to the Sankhya, the self is different? from the 
•liAhuSc\, body and the senses, the manas and the 

eternal aM intellect (buddhi). It is not anything' 

mg consciousness. q£ world of objects. The self is not 

the brain, nor the nervous system, nor the aggregate of 
conscious states. The self is a conscious spirit which is- 
always the subject of knowledge and can never become the 
object of any knowledge. It is not a substance with the attri- 
bute of consciousness, but it is pure consciousness as such. 
Consciousness is its very essence and not a mere quality of 
it. Nor should we say that it is a blissful consciousness- 
(anandasvarupa), as the Advaita Vedantin thinks; bliss and; 
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r ax >! 63 rn> l«*ing diUcrcnt things cannot be tho esviice 
vf *] « mnc rcilit} The self is tho tranfacendent subject^ 
^Ul<v/ ei^nce is pure consciousness The light of tlio seifs 
t nw ousiuR'* c\tr rrmamR the same, nlthough the objects 
of li'{mlj*<lgc* nn) change and sneceed one another It r 
a t*ead\ constant consciouRnesa in which there h ncUhes 
rlnMgi nor arliMta Tho self is nI>o\e all change and 
3''luit} It IB an uncatiseil, ctema! and all pervading ronht> 

^ winch IS free from all attachment and unaffected bj all 
johp-* l». MI rliange and artniU, all pleasures and paiiR 
h*I mg real!) to matter and ita products like tho bodj, mind 
and intellect It is sheer ignorance to think that the wH 
i-' iJ ^ 1 km!) or the Rcnscs or tho inmd or the intellect Bui 
wluu. tlimugh such ignorance, tlic self confuses itself with 
I’l) of th<se things, it jccni? to he caught up in the flow of 
fhaigi ind actiMtics, and merged in the mire of sorrow* 
ar d •nisencs 

rin oxifitcnce of the self ns the transcendent subject fif 
experience is pro\cd 1)\ the Sankhya b\ 
Ir«xf4 for Uie M fic\cnl arguments (o) Objects of the 

I'tr'^uy of iJjn *<*If , , , II I , I . 

world like tables, cliairs, etc which are 
c'irn|>oscd of parts arc means to the ends of other being*- 
These beings whoso purpose is scracd by the things of the 
world must bo quito different and distinct from them all 
That IS, thoj cannot be said to be unconscious things, made 
up of parts like phjsical objects, for that would make them 
rnMns to the ends of others and not ends in IhemscUes 
llic) must be conscious scales, to whose ends all physical 
olijects are the means (b) All material objects including the 
mind and intellect must bo controlled and directed by some 
intelligent principle m order that tho) can achieae anything 
or realiro any end A machine or a car docs its work when- 
put under tho guidance of some person So there must bo 
fomo selves who guide the operations of prakfti and all her 
products (c) All objects of tho world are of the nature of 
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pleasure, pain and indifference. Bui pleasure and pain have 
meaning only as they are experienced by some conscious 
experiencer. Hence there must be some conscious subjects 
or selves who enjoy and suffer pleasure and pom respectively, 
(d) Some persons at least of this world malce a sincere 
endeavour to attain final release from all suffering. This is 
not possible for anything of the physical world, for by its 
very nature, the physical world causes suffering .rather than 
relieve it. So there must be some immaterial substances or 
selves transcending the physical order. Otherwise, the con- 
cept of liberation or salvation and the will to liberate or to be 
liberated as found in saints and the saviours of mankind 
would be meaningless. 

There is not, as the Advaita Vedantin say.s, one universal 
self pervading all bodies alike. On the 

Uy^7many'^se\ves''°^^* hand, we must admit a plurality 

of selves, of which one is connected 
with each body. That there are many selves in the world 
follows from the following considerations ; {a} There is an 
obvious difference in the birth and dcalli, and the sensory 
and motor endowments of different individuals. The birth 
or death of one individual does not mean the same for all 
other individuals. Blindness or deafness in one man does 
not imply the same for all men. But if all persons had one 
and the same self, then the birth and death of one Would 
cause the birth and death of all, and the blindness or deaf- 
ness of one would make all others blind or deaf. Since, 
however, that is not the case, we are to sav that there is not 
one but many selves, (b) If there were but one self for all 
living beings, then the activity of any one would make all 
others active. But as a matter of fact, when we sleep, 
others make restless efforts, and vice versa, (c) Men and 
women are different from the gods, on the one hand, and 
birds and beasts, on the other. But there could not have 
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di tinrlimis if fml** ami liurnin birds and 

fd ill” < »»i<* r If \st\ fic tint tlioro must 

l>” a j^urahti of f Kt-. winrh nn tkrml ami intelligent 
subjtct* of liimbnlg* m dMingiio-hcd from prakfli nliich 
U the on <UrTnl md non intilligcnt ground of the objccU 
of Inowlid;.” nirluding jnarn-' inlelkrt md tbe ego 


tl « s\orl<\ id ibjetU vvlion it comes into 
rilitton "ith iho pimiK,)^ Tlie c\oIiition 
1 1» I • .i!»TO-s of ihr uorld hm it*? ptarting-point in 
(i-wuostt) lioUvccn pvinm 
'■ni V/' or tlio f-elf ind pnkrti or primal matter 

Hh ntiliri iMinvogvl !iet\\r«n pnnisa mil pmkrfi docs 
mt, b*mr\fr im ui kind of ordiinr\ <onjunction like 
timt bcluiin tuo finite iintiriil Mibstinci*' It n n port 
of rdation throncli mIiicIi prikfli is mnuenced bj 

tlio pT<'*ence of m tlu same w^s m owr 

hofU n Fornolimis moiod b\ ibe pri«ome of n tbonglit 
There tin be no p\oliilion unless the l\'o become W)rnobo\r 
Tchtul to eacli otb^r Tin e\olulu»u of the \%orld cannot 
bf* due to tbe Pflf alone for i| i«; inmtiie nor can it be 
dm to matter fpral rlO alone h r it is non intelligent Tlie 
octisits of prakrti must he pMulcd h\ the intelligence of 
pnrusa if there is to be an\ eaoUition of tin ivorld Jt is 
f>nl\ when punisa and prikj-li to operate that there is the 
creation of n \%orld of objects But the question is Hon 
can luo smh different and opposed principles like purusa 
and pnkrti coopontc? yhat brings the one in contact 
\Mth the other? The ansucr puen In the Smklna is this 
Tiist as a blind man and a Hrno man can cn operate in order 


' \ilr MriM -vii 1 hn t 3111 Praracann hha^ya and gflli 
1 ri7} Q 10 
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to get out of a forest, so the non-intelligeDt prakrti and the 
inactive puru§a combine and co-operate to serve their respec- 
tive interests. Prakrti requires the presence of puru?a m 
order to be known or appreciated bj^ someone (dar^anartham) 
and purusa requires the help of prakrti in order to discrimi- 
nate itself from the latter and thereby attain liberation. 


(kaivalyartham). 

With the contact between pmaisa and prakrti, there is- 
a disturbance of the equilibrium in which 

the original equilibri- i^he gunas were held before creation.. 
um of prakrti. gunas, namely, rajas, which 

is naturally active, is disturbed first, and then, through rajas,, 
the other gunas begin to vibrate. This produces a tremendous- 
I commotion in the infinite bosom of prakrti and each of the^ 

\ gunas tries to preponderate over the rest. There is a gradual, 
difierentiation and integration of the three gunas, and as a 
result of their combination in different proportions, the- 
various objects of the world originate. The course of evolution 
is as follows ; 

The first pro du ct of the evolution of prakrti is mahat 
^or buddh i.^ Considered in its cosmic aspect, it is the great 

germ of this vast world of objects and is. 

The first product of j- i n i j. 

evolution is mahat or accordingly called mahat or the great 

one. In its psychological aspect, i.e. as- 
present in individual beings, it is called buddhi or the- 
intellect. The special functions of buddhi are ascertainment \ 
and decision. It is by means of the intellect that the- 
distinction between the subject and other objects is under- 
stood, and one makes decisions about things. Buddhi arises- 
out of the preponderance of the element of sattva in prakrti. 

It is the natural function of buddhi to manifest itself and ' 
other things. In its pure (sattvika) condition, therefore, it- 
has such attributes as virtue (dharma), knowledge (juana),. 


1 Vide S-ahJchya-sut., 1. 71. 
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^ Lichmont (\nu ig\a) nud cxceMcticc But when 

Intnn*! it In*; wich conlrnrj nttributei ns Mce 
<ftd]nrmi' ignornnw (njAuin), ottnclimcnt (jKnkti or 
•»\‘nirnp\n^ nnd mn>rrfrct»an (imI ti or nmi4\-nrj\n) Buddhi 
j diiTrtrnt frum (>nni'<i or tin* fi<U which tmnwnds all 
pin sell liunp. and qinlitios But it is the ground of all 
jntrUtTtml prT>c<«;^>es in all indnidual beings It stands nearest 
1»» tie Mif find reflects tho consciousness of tho self m such 
-1 ns to become oppnrcntU conscious and intelligent 
V, hih lh« sen ^ nnd the mind function for buddhi or the 
intellect tiie latter functionH directlv for the self and enable*; 
it to disenmina*o between itself nnd prakrti ’ 

\Uaukun or the ego is the second product of prak^ti 
Tli« •trt'ni It '"Inch nn^cs directh out of mihat, tho 

akaitin er ibf c-o first manifestation The function of 

nlnnPiri is tlie fiehng of *I nnd mine fabhimum^ It i« 
<n nrwuint of nlnnkan that tho self considers itself (wTongU 
indeed! to he an agent or a cause of action a dcsirer of and 
stnier for ends md an oivner of properties Wc first 
perceiif objects tlirnugh tin senses Then tho mind reflects 
■ou them nnd detennines them spccificalK ns of this or that 
1 ind Next there is an appropriation of those objf cts as 
belonging to and intended for me and also a feeling of in' self 
as somehow concerned in them Miankara is just this sense 
of UiD self as T' (nham), and of objects as ‘mine (mama) 
When aUaukilra thus determines our attitude towards the 
olijecffi of the world, wc proceed to act in different wa\s m 
relation to them The potter constructs a pot when he 
accepts it as one of his ends nnd resolves to attain it bv 
saving within himself Jjet me construct a pot 

Ahnnkara is said to be of three kinds according to the 
prcdominnnce of one or other of t!ie 
ahsikBn three giinas Tt is called vaikunka or 


» V V ivenfo 0- ^7 sa W /p ♦« <> 40 41 
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sattvika when the element of sattva pj-edominates in it,, 
taijasa or rajasa when that of rajas predominates, and bhutadi 
or tamasa when tamas predominates. From the first arise 
the eleven organs, namely, the five organs of perception 
(jnanendriya), the five organs of action (karmendriya), and 
the mind (manas). From the third (i.e. tamaea ahankara) 
are derived the five subtle elements (tanmatras) . .The second 
(viz. rajasa) is concerned in both the first and the third, and 
supplies the energy needed for the change of sattva and tamas 
into their products. 

The above oi'dev of development from ahankara is laid 
down in the Sanhliya-karikd and accepted by Vacaspati 
Misra.^ Vijnanabhiksu,- however, gives a different order. 
According to him, manas or the mind is the only sense which is 
pre-eminently sattvika or manifesting, and is, therefore, derived 
from sdttvika ahankara. The other ten organs are developed 
from rajasa almhkara and the five subtle elements’ from the- 
tamasa. 

The five o)'ga.ns of perception (buddhiudriya) are the senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
led^T These perceive respectively the physical 

^ qualities of colour, sound, smell, taste and 

touch, and are developed from ahankara for the enjoyment 
of the self. It is the self's desire to enjoy objects that creates 
both the objects of, and the organs for^ enjoyment. The organs 
c{ action (karmendriya) are located in’ the mouth, hands, feet. 

anus* and the sex organ. These perform 
Pivp organs of action. respectively the funcions of speech, pre- 
hension, movement, excretion a,nd repro- 
duction. The real organs are not the perceptible external 
organs, like the^ eye-balls, ear-holes, skin, hands, feet, etc. 
There are certain imperceptible powers (sakti) in' ' these per- 
ceptible end-organs which apprehend physica.l objects and act 
on them, and are, therefore, to be regarded ap the organs 
(indriyas) proper. As such, an indriya cannot be sensed or 
perceived, but must be known by inference. =* The mind 

(manas) is the central organ 'which partakes 
Manas or mind i‘- of the nature of the organs of both know- 
the central organ. ledge and aclion. ’Without the guidance 

of the manas neither of them can function 

^ Gf. Karika and Kattviudl, 25. 

2 Of. Pravacana-hliav/a , 2. 18. 

’ Cf. Saftkhya-suf., 2. 23; Kdrika and Kaumudu. 25 and 28. 
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in relation to llitir objects The rnonas is a \erj subtle sensa 
imleod but it is inicU up of parts and so can come into 
i intact with s Mr\l v nscs ftt Ibc same time The ramd the 
ego and the intellect (manas, ahaukara and buddbi) are the 
llifLC mtema! organs (antahkarana), while 
The Aniahkarana*! scnses of Sight hearing etc and the 

and b&hjakarnnas organs of action arc called the external 

orgins (bnlijakarana) The \itaj breath> 
or processes are the functions of the mtcriial organs The ten 
external organs condition the function of the internal ones 
The mind (mpnns) interprets the indeterminate sen'sedataf 
supplied by the external otgans into determinate perceptions f 
I the ego owns tlio perceived objecf« os desirable ends of tho self 
* or dislikes them, and tho intellect decides to act to attain or 
/n\oid those objects fhe three internal and tho ten external 
orga n s arc collectively called the thirt^n karnnos or organs in" 
tho Sa^h ya philosp pHv While tho external orgajis are limitod j 
to present objects the internal ones deal with the past present 
end future ‘ 


Tho Ssdki}!! MOW 
of Dianas and otfaor 
organs ts diiTorcot 
from thof^c o' the other 
systems 


Tho Sankhva view of tho manas and other organs hfks certain 
obvious differences from those of the other 
<?\stems According to the Nyuyn Vaiiesi 
1 a*: manas is an eternal atomic substance 
wluch has neither parts nor any simiil 
taiieous contact with mnn\ sense's Si 
wc cannot have minj experiences — many 
perceptions desires and \oli(i«ns — at the samo time For the 
Sanklnns the mana*- js neither etomie nor eternal but a 
composite product of prul rti mid subject to origin and 
destruction m time It is also held by them that we may have 
many experiences — sensation perception feeling and volition — 
at the same time although ordinwily our experiences como 
one after the other The 'Vvava Vaisesikas admit only the 
jnamis and tho fi\e extern^ senses ns indnyns and hold that 
the exW unl sAQS Ps arc derived irom the~~ph\8ieal"elemeDt.s 
fi naliiibhu ta) The S ml hyas enumerate eieien indriy.as eg 
tho manas the five sensory organa and tho tive motor organ; 


incTlic m 


Si 


de r ive them all from the ego fahaTikiirn)/ whmK fs ittT 
recpgni/cd as r, sep irate principle by the other systems The 
\cdintiiis treat th? five vital breaths (pauca prana) ns indepen 
dent piinciples while the SanWiyas reduce them to the general 
functions of aptajikarana ’ 


' Cf Sa hi ja ^iiL 2 T_ 2 38 5 <1 Kanla and Kauniudi 27 
20 30 3 2 33 

* Cf SankJyasvl 2 >0 2** 2 31 33 5 21 aod 29 30 
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The five tanmatras are the potential elements or generic 
essences of sound, touch, colour, taste 
Five tanmatras, smell. These are very subtle and 

cannot be ordinarily perceived. We know them by inference, 

although the yogins may have a perception of them. The 

.gross physical elements arise from the tanmatras as follows : 

(i) From the essence of sound (^bdatan- 

Five gross physical matra) is produced dka.^a with the quality 
-elements. . • i i 

of sound which is perceived by the ear. 
(«) From the essence of touch (sparsatanmatra,) combined 
with that of sound, arises air with the attributes of sound 
and touch. (Hi) Out of the essence of colour (rupatanraatra) 
as mixed with those of sound and touch, there arises light 
or fire with the properties of sound, touch and colour. 

(iv) From the essence of taste (rasatanmatra) combined with 
those of sound, touch and colour is produced the element of 
icatcr with the qualities of sound, touch, colour and taste. 

(v) The essence of smell (gandhatanmatra) combined with 
the other four gives rise to earth which has all the five 
qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. The five 
physical elements of aka^a, air, light, water and earth have 
respectively the specific properties of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. In the order in which they occur here, the 
succeeding element ha^s the special qualities of the preceding 
ones added to its own, since their essences go on combining 
progressively.^ 


The whole course of evolution from prakrti to the jirOss' 
^ physical elements is distinguishcrl into two 
Two niagCT of cvoln- stages, namely, the psychical (pratyaya'"- 

’Snnd'the pTiSl.’* buddhisarga) and the ‘ physical 

(tanmatrasarga or bhautikasarga) . The 
first includes the devnlopmmits of prakrti as buddhi, ahankura 
-and the eleven sense-motor organs. The second is constituted 
'by Ihe evolution of the five subtle physical essences (tanmatra), 
"the gro«s elements (mahrshhuta) and their producL:. The 
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trinmatras, bcin;’ superscnBiblo nod uncnjoynblc to ordinary 
bfincs, nro called (iviicfo, i.o., devoid of ppccific perceptible 
clnractcrs. The pli>sicnl elements nnd their products, being 
{> 0 '?RCsBed of ppocific charn/jters, pleasurable or painful or 
slujicfying, nro designated as viitM or the s.pocific. The vi4csas 
or specific objects arc divided into three kinds, namely, tlio 
gro^s elements, the proRS bo<ly born of parents (sthfilnaarlra) 
nnd liio subtle beyly (suksma or Hi^gn ilnrira). Tho gross body 
is composed of tbo five gross elements, although some think 
that it is inndft of four elements or of only one element. 
Ibo subtle body is the combination of buddhi, nliankura, 
the eleven senee*motor organs and tho fi\o suhtlo elements 
(tanmulm). Tim gross body is Uu> support of tho subtle body, 
in FO far as the intellect (buddhi). the ego (ahankrira) and 
ll’c Pences cannot function without some physical basis. 
Accouling to Yucaspali there aro only these two kinds of 
bodies as mc/itioned licfore. VijflunalihikRU, Jjowover, thinks 
that there is a third kind of body called tlio adhisthuna body 
s\hlch supports the subtle one v.hcn it passes from one grojs 
body into nnotlior,* 

* Tho liistory of tho evolved universe is a play of twenty- 
four principlca, of uhicb pmkpU is the first, the five gross 
elements are tho last, and tbo thirteen organs (karapas) 
and five tanmatras arc tho intonncdialo ones. But it is 
not complete in itself, since it has a necessary rofcronco 
to tho world of selves ns tho witnesses nnd enjoyers thereof. 
It is not tbo dance of Idind atoms, nor tho push and pull 
of nieclmnical forces which produce a world to no purpose. 
On the other band, it bci^*cs tho most fundamental ends 
rd \ht5 Trit>Tn\, OT Vdc. \\'je 

bo n reality, there must bo proper adjustment between 
moral deserts nnd the joys and Borrows of life. Again, 
tho hislorjt of tliq world must bo» in spite of all appearances 
to tho contrary, the progrcEsive realization of the life of 
spirit. In tlio Sadkliya, the evolution of pralq*ti into a 
world of objects makes it possible for spirits to enjoy or 
sulTer according to their merifs or demerits. But the ulti- 
mate end of tho evolution of prakpti is the freedom (muktil 

* C/. Kanfca aad KaumadI, 88 41; Sanfckv'* *“{•» 3* 1'17 ; Praracana* 
8 . 11 / 
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of self. It is through a life of moral training in the evolved 
universe that the self realizes its true nature. What that 
nature is and how it can be realized, we shall consider 
presently. Now the evolution of prakrti in relation to the 
purusa ma}^ be represented by the following table : 



organs organs 1 

5 Mahabhutas 

IIT. The Sankhya Theory of Knowledge' 

The Sankhya theory of knowledge follows in the main its 
The SanlAya a«:epts dualistic metaphysics. It accepts only 

TeSt sowis “?^vaiTd independent sources of valid know- 

knowledge. ledge (pramana). These are perception, 

inference and scriptural testimony (sabda). The other 
sources of knowledge, like comparison, postulation (artha- 
patti) and non-cognition (anupalabdhi), are included under 
these three, and not recognized as separate sources of 
Imowledge. 

Valid knowledge (prama) is a definite and an unerring 

Nature and condition cognition of some object^ (arthaparic- 
of valid knowledge. chitti) through the modification of buddhi 

or the intellect which reflects the consciousness of the self in 
it. What we call the mind or the intellect is an unconscious 
material entity in the Sankhya philosophy. Consciousness or 
intelligence (caitanya) really belongs to the self. But the self 
cannot immediately apprehend the objects of the world. If 
it could, we should always know all objects, since the self in 
us is not finite and limited, but all-pervading. The self 

1 Vide Karika and Kaumudi, 4-6; Pravacana-hhdsya, 1. 87-89, 99-103; 
5, 27, 37, 42-51. Cf. The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge (Ch. V. ante) for a 
fuller account of this subject. 
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knows objects through tho intellect, the manas, and tho 
senses Wo imo a true knonlcdgo of objects when, 
through the nctnitr of tho senses nnd the manas, their forms 
are impressed on tlie intellect which, m its turn, reflects 
the light or consciousness of the self 

In all rahd knonledge there are three factors, namelj, 

Tl, f^iom cl rnlia “'<= the object (pra- 

knoTkiedgo mc\a), and tlie ground or source of 

knowledge (pramuna) Tho subject being a consciou*^ 
principle IS no other than tho self as pure consciousness 
(Buddha cctana) Tho modification (\7tt1) of tho intellect, 
through the self knows an object, is called pramana 

The object presented to tho self through this modification is 
tho pnmc\a Pnma or \ahd knowledge is the reflection of 
the self m tho intellect as modified into the form of the object, 
because witliout tho seifs consciousness the unconscious 
intellect cannot cognise anj thing 

Perception is t!io direct cognition of an object through its 

_ . contact witli some sense When an 

The nature of per 

“Option object liKo tho table comes avitnin tho 

range of }our aision, there is contact between the table and 
your e^cs Tho table produces certain impressions or 
modifications m the sense organ, which are analysed and 
sjnthesiscd by manas or the mind Through tho activity 
of the senses and tho mind, buddhi or the intellect becomes 
modified and transformed into the shapo of the table The 
intellect, howc^er, being an unconscious material principle, 
cannot by itself know the object, although the form of the 
object 18 present in it But as tho intellect has an excess 
of sattva, it reflects, Iiko transparent mirror, the conscious 
ness of the self (purusa) With the reflection of the self s 
consciousness in it, the unconscious modification of the 
intellect into the form of the table beebraes illumined into a 
conscious state of perception Just as a mirror reflects the 
light of a lamp and thereby manifests other things, so the 
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material principle of bnddhi, being transparent and bright 
(sattvika), reflects the consciousness of the self and illumi- 
nates or cognises the objects of knowledge. 


It is to be observed here that the reflection theory of know- 
ledge has been explained in two different ways by Vacaspati 
Mi4ra and Vijhanabhiksu. We have followed the former in the 
account of the knowledge process given above, Vacaspati thinks 
that the knowledge of an object takes place when there is 
reflection of the self in the intellect which has been modified 
into the form of the object. According to Vijnanabhiksu, the 
process of perceptual knowledge is like this: When any object 
comes in contact with its special sense organ, the intellect 
becomes modified into the form of the object. Then, because 
of the predominance of sattva in it, the intellect reflects the 
conscious self and seems to be conscious, in the same way in 
which a mirror reflects the light of a lamp and becomes itself 
luminous and capable of manifesting other objects. But next, 
the intellect, which is thus modified into the form of the object, 
is reflected back in the self. That is, the object is presented to 
the seK through a mental modification corresponding to the 
foim of the object. Thus on Vacaspati’s view, there is a reflec- 
tion of the self in the inteUeet, but no reflection of the intellect 
back into the self. Vijfianabliiksu, on the other hand, thinks 
that there is a reciprocal reflection of the self in the intellect 
and of the intellect in the self. This view is accepted also in 
Vedavyasa’s commentary on the YogaSutra.^ What induces 
Vijuanabhiksu to suppose that the modified intellect is reflected 
in the self is perhaps the necessity of explaining the self’s 
experience of pleasure and pain. The self, being pure con- 
sciousness, free from all pleasure and pain, cannot be subjected 
to these experiences. It is the intellect which really enjoys 
pleasure and sufiers pain. So, the apparent experiences of 
pleasure and pain in the self should be explained by some sort 
of reflection of the intellect in the self. 

There are two kinds of perception, namely, nirvikalpaka 

or the indeterminate and savikalpaka or 


Nirvikalpaka and 
eavikalpaka perceptions. 


the determinate. The first arises at the 
first moment of contact between a sense 


and its object, and is antecedent to all mental analysis and 
synthesis of the sense-data. It is accordingly called alocana 
or a mere sensing of the object. In it there is a cognition 


^ Vide Pravacana-hhasija, 1. 99; Vyasa-hha.pja, 4. 22. 
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of the object as a mere something without any recognition 
of it as tins or that Lmd of thing It is an unverbalised 
experience like those of the infant and the dumb Just as 
babies and dumb pe^ns cannot express their experience 
in words, so we cannot commanK^te this indeterminate 
perception of objects to other people by means of 
words and sentences The second kind of perception is the 
result of the analysis, synthesis and interpretation of sense 
data by manas or the mind So it is called vivecana or a 
judgment of the object It is the determinate cogmtion of 
an object as a particular kind of thing having certain quahties 
and standing m certain lelations to other things The 
determinate perception of an object is expressed in the form 
of a subject predicate proposition, e g this is a cow,' ‘that 
rose IS red 

Inference is the knowledge of one term of a relation, 
which IS not perceived, through the 
Til© nature and coa other which is perceued and known to 
be iDvanably related to the first In it 
what IS percened leads us on to the knowledge of what 
IS unperceived through the knowledge of a universal relation 
(viapti) between the two We get the knowledge of vyapti 
between two things from the repeated ovservation of their 
concomitance One single instance of their relation is not, as 
some logicians wrongly think, sufficient to establish the 
knowledge of a universal relation between them 

With regard to the classification of inference, the 
Sankhya adopts the Kyaya view. 

The classification of although in a slightly different form 
inference n , , . , i a 

Inference is first divided into two kinds, 
namely, vita and avita It is called vita or affirmative 

1 For ft faller acconnt of nirvikslpata and ssTihalpata peicepUona, 
Vide S C Chatterjee The Hya^a Thtory o/ Knowledge Ch IX 
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when it is based on a universal affirmative proposition, and 
avita or negative when based on a universal negative 
proposition. The mta- is subdivided into the purvavat and 
the samanyatodrsta. A purvavat inference is that which is 
based on the observed uniformity of concomitance between 
two things. This is illustrated when one infers the existence 
of fire from smoke because one has observed that smoke is 
always accompanied by fire. Samanyatodrsta inference, on 
the other hand, is not based on any observation of the con- 
comitance between the middle and the major term, but on 
the similarity of the middle with such facts as are uniformly 
related to the major. How do we know that we have the 
visual and other senses? It cannot be by means of perception. 
The senses are supersensible. We have no sense to perceive 
our senses with. Therefore, we are to know the existence of 
the senses by an inference like this : “All actions require some 
means or instruments, e.g. the act of cutting; the perceptions 
of colour, etc. are so many acts; therefore, there must be 
some means or organs of perception.” It should be noted 
here that we infer the existence of organs from acts of 
perception, not because we have observed the organs to be 
invariably related to perceptive acts, but because we know 
that perception is an action and that an action requires a 
means of action. The other kind of inference, namely, avita 
is what some Isaiyayikas call sesavat or parisesa inference. 
It consists in proving something to be true by the elimination 
of all other alternatives to it. This is illustrated when one 
■argues that sound must be a quality because it cannot be a 
substance or an activity or a relation or anything else. 
As regards the logical form of inference, the Sankhyas admit, 
like the Haiyayikas, that the five-membered syllogism is the 
most convincing form of inferential proof. ^ 


Vide. p. 183 ante. Por an elaborate account of the theory of infer- 
Once, eidc S. C. Chatterjee, The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Bk. iii. 
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The third prtni*it?a j** or icitimonN It ih consti 
_ tilted b> nulhontati^t' st'itcincnt'i (upta 

t%\ f* »~| -k * . * 

^ <»*i» cr %icn*'a)» ftru gties Iho Inowlcdge of 
objwU which cannot bo Knoian b\ 
iv-rt'p^ion nnd infercro*' \ rtaternent h a sentence undo 
UP of a o’lU nTitvM 111 1 cerlim A word h a sign 

winch iknotf-^ k> nothing (\'icakal, and iIk nuaning (artln) 
lA Jhfv thing denote 1 h% it (\ 11 cvi) lint is, n word is a 
ni lb 1 whuli Rtind*» for ronio object TIic understindiug of 
a fi M'^nre rr purfs iht undef’.tnidmg of tfi* m<.atnng-> of it** 
con-'Mliu nl \\( nl* ^iluh n penc»a|l\ raid to bo of two kinds, 
nmeh, hnlila and Mudda Ihc first is the tostmioiw of 
oilnnn irlln per^n^. Ihis, howe\er, n not recog 

ni el in the illiM ns a stjnnte pnnrma, smeo it depends 
OT perrejition and inftrcnce It n the testunons of ^ruti 
the \r<Iis tint n to bo ndinitted ns tho tlnrd independent 
jiniuitm Tb Vedis gi\o us true knowledge nbout super- 
fensuom reililiei winch cannot bo known through perception 
and inference \s not made In nn\ jxirson, the Vedas nro 
free from all defects and imperfections lint must cling to the 
worls of pcrfonnl ngcncios Tlie\ are, thereforo, infallible, 
and po«tcss selftiidcnt vahdiU Tlie Vedas ernboda the 
intuitions of cnhghtein-d seers (r5i«) These intuitions 
being iinncrsal and eternal o^pcnenccs are not dependent 
on the will or consc20u«Hess of indnnhn! persons As such 
the Vedas are impersonal (apauruseaa) Yet tbo\ arc not 
eternal since the\ n^l^o out of tho spiritual cxpencnccs of 
seers and samls and arc coneeracd b\ a continuous line of 
instruction from generation to gcncntion 


IV Tnr Boctrinf or Lini ration’ 

Our life on earth is a mixture of jo}8 and sorrows 
There arc indeed manv pleasures of life, and also many 

I Vide KSnki ntiJ Ke imiiT 41 C3 Si »hh la Juf rrneacana hi isya 
nnd VrUi 8 CS-SI 
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•reatures who have a good share of them. But man}’ moie 
are the pains and sufferings of life and all living beings 
are more or less subject to them. Even if it be possible 
for any individual being to shun all other pains and 
miseries, it is impossible for him to evade the clutches of 
^^ecay and death. Ordinarily, however, 
Til t) three kinds d we are the victims of three kinds of 

adhyatmika, adhibhautika 
lUiliM.- and adhidaivika. The firs t is due to intra- 

organic causes like bodily disorders and mental affections. 
It includes botli bodily and mental sufferings, such as fever 
and headache, the pangs of fear, anger, greed, etc. The second 


is jiroduced by extra-organic natural causes like men, beasts, 
thorii.s, etc. Instances of this kind ao-e found in cases of 


murder, snake-bite, prick of thorns and so forth. . The third 
kind of suffering is caused by extra-organic supernatural 
causes, c.g. the pains inflicted by ghosts, demons, etc. 


Now all men earnestly desire to avoid every kind of pain. 


Al! inrr’. 
fcl rid of 


Nay more, they ^Yant, once for all, to 
put an end to all their sufferings, and 
ha-vo enjoyment at all times. But that 


not to hr>. Wc cannot have pleasure only and exclude 
pain ?;lto:icther- Bo long as wc arc in this frail body with 


its im|>erfrct organs, all plen'^^urcs arc hound to be mixed up 

with pain <<r, at lca«t, he temporary. Hence we should 

give nj> the licdonistic ideal of pleasure and rest content 

tlic Ir-;.; attractive but more rational end of freedom 
/ 

/fr.)m pain. In the Bahlrliva svstem, 




Iji'cr.vtion (mukti) is just flic absolute 
and C'unplctc cor^<;ation of rdl pain with- 
f'Ui a pof.=3ii>ili(Y of return. It is the 


uiiirr.ntr- feid or ilK' ’^animum hnnum of mir life fapavarga or 
punpnthah 
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liow jiJrn \\r lo liWratiff* nr nlt’ohitr* frtrdom fmm 

all jnm ftnd #«<T/-nnfr? All Uji' nrtu nruJ 
crnft^t <if Urn nnn and nil lln* 

w» .. f iiv>!fT:j Fcjf’fic^’ puc u«? but 

t<.tnf*'nrr relief from i«in or fibcrMncd 
r" ' j^ca'iiTc^, Th**"*' do not en'^ure a total 

ard fiinl from all tb^ dl^ to lOncIi our mind and 

I''k 3\ sr<? fuloce*. 80 tho Indnii |dnl<v-/iphrr v/anla pome 
n'.l.rr innro rsTocti.o inrduvl of rcw'omjdi'.limf: tin* ta«l;, ami 
thi . !>e finds in t br* riidit Knoulodro of mlitv 
It i« a pi-jurnl rule tint our rutTenuf’-t »-c due to our ipnor- 
nno»*. III ibo difT*r«mt v.all.i of life wo find tint t1i«> 
irnorant and unedueit/d nnn comes to ftrief on many ocea- 
rions bccur/* In dry's not l.nou* tbo linp of life and nature. 
The jn<Jre l.unxUr'dfc 've In\e about omrelvcs and Ibe world 
s\c live i‘ti, tlie belter fitted arc wo for tlic strugrplc for 
oxicleneo and the enfoyments of life. But tbo fact remain*; 
lint v.e are not perfectly Inppy, nor c;en completely free 
frtru j ain and nn'-cn.*. The reason for this is tint weinve 
not tlie p*'rf(ct Inonlcdjre about rcnlil>. Wlicn no In\e 
tint bnov.Iedjre, we ‘•Inll nttam freedom from all PulTcring. 

^Hcalit) is, accor ding to tlio Sjukb ya, a 
^ Titr nailin' inlrri plurality of selves and tbo world of 
i.iii..! n c rca ity, o|jjpct<; presented to tbcin. Tl y> self is 
an intell/gcnt principle which docs not possess any quality 
or activity but is a pure consciousness free from tbo. limi- 
tations of Kpaco, time and causality. It is tbo pure subject 
wliicb transcends tlic whole world of objects including physi- 
cal tilings ond organic bodies, tbo mind and the senses, the 
ego and llio intellect. All change^ and activities, all. 
thougliifl and feelings, all pleasures and pains, all joys ^nd 
sorrows belong to wbat wc call the mind-body system. Tbo 
s elf is niiito distinct from_tbo mind-bo<lv complex and i^. 
tlicrc fore, bovond all tbo olTectiona and afllictions of the 
psj'cbical life. Pleasure and pain arc montat facts which ^do 
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not rea lly colo ur the p ure sel f. It is the ^ind^ and not self, 
that feels pleasure or p ain, and js happy or unhappy . So 
also, virtue and vice, merit and demerit, in short, all moral 
properties belong to the ego (ahankara) who is the striver 
and doer of all acts.^ The self is different from the ego or 
tneTnoral agent who strives for good or bad ends, attains 
them and enjoys or suffers accordingly. Thus we see that 
the jglf_i§_fc he tra nscendent subject whose very essence is 
pure conscious ness, freedom, eternity and immortality. It 
is^ pure c onsciousness (jnanasvarupa) in the sense that the 
changing states and processes of the mind, which we call 
empirical consciousness, do not belong to the self. The self 
is the subject or witness of mental changes as of bodily 
and physical changes, but is as much distinct from the 
former as from the latter. It is freedom itself in so far as 
it is above the space-time and the cause-effect order of 
existence. yJPHs^ eternal and immortal, b^ec^e it is not pro- 
duced by any causei and cannot be destroyed in any way.® 
^leasureTMid pain, joy and-sorro w really belong to b uddhi 
or the { ^tellect ajid the min 5> The 

is^^SoScrTmiralioi P^^usa or self is by its nature free from 
between self and not- them all. B ut on account of ignoran ce 

i t fails to distinguish itself fr om the 
mind and the intellect , and owns them as parts of itself so 
much so t hat it identifies itself with the body , t he senses , 
the mind a n d the intellec t. It becomes, so to say, some- 
hody with a certain name, and a particular ‘combination of 
talent, temperament and character.’ A.s^ such‘ we speak o f 
it as the ‘material self ,’ the ‘social self, ’ the ‘sensitive and 
^ppetitive seK ,’ the ‘ imagining and desiring self ,’ or the 
‘willing and thinking self.’® According to the Sankhya, all 


1 of. Sanhhya-sUt. and Vrtti, 5. 25-26. 

^ 2 ( 3 f_ Pravacana-hMsya, i. 146-48. 

3 Por an account of the different kinds of selves vide James. Princi- 
ples of PsyShology, Vol. I. Chap. X, and Ward, Psychological Principles, 
Chap. XV. 
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’vrc nnt uiiidi rdWu t!io puro <^Mf niid a pp>'-cntU 
impnfN it< ifrccttofK nn<1 cmotwn*; to the httcr The self 


fcmsjd'r? itH'lf to he Inp|n or imlnjjpv \\I>cn the mind and 
the intellect, with which it idcnfifici itself, becorao bo, m 
tlie «t*) •* wn\ in winch iv fillitr consider* forluniie 

or nriforlunate lu \itni of hi-* lHlo\ctl son's good or bad luck 
o- a nn«f’cr fte^s niFulted by nn msuU to bis own Bcrvant 
It i« lhi« want of di'cfimmntion o** ftcling of identiis 
(aMvclnl l>ciwi>'n lln* s^f and the mind both tint n the 
citie*' of nil o\ir troubles^ Wo sufTor pain and cnjnj plow 
sim' hecaiiae the cxpeneroinj subject in us (dnsl'i) wrongK 
idcntific-' ibclf with tlie experienced objects (d|*-.\a) including 
p’ei'nre and pmn * ^ 

lh(* o*»i«^ of sutTtrmg being ignorance (njdma) in the 
pcn«c of non discnmination (aNucka) bo 

Vjrfi*»ssra «- di« (wccu tho solf and (bo nobsclf, freedom 
aj-nmalKn ’ 

fK« Wt* u fff.* frnm sufTcring must como from know- 

lodge of (ho distinction between tho two 
(xnekftjfiana) * But this saaing knowledge is not mcreW an 
intellectual undcnstanding of (be truth It must bo a direct 
knowledge or clear roabration of the fact that tho self is nol 
tho bod^ and tho scn^^cs, tho mind and the intellect Once 
we reahre or see that our self is tho unborn and undying 
spinf xn us, the eternal and immortal subject of experience, 
we bccorno free from all misery and suffering A direct 
knowledge of tho truth is necessary to remove the illusion 
of tho liodj or tho mind as mv self Now I ha\c a direct 
and an undoubted perception that I am a particular psycho 
physical organism Tho knowledge thait the self is distinct 
from all this must he an equally direct perception if it is lo 
contradict and cancel the previous one The illusory percep 
tion of snal e m a rope is not to be sublated by any argument 
or instruction, hut bv another perception of the rope as such 

« Cf /v<iri/ctt and Kaumudt 6^ Pravacana Ihasya and Vrlti 3 72 
2 JTdnld and KaumudX 44 63 SSnViya sut anil VrtU 3 ‘’3 21 
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To realize me self we require a long course of spiritual training 
with devotion to amd constant contemplation of, the truth 
that the spirit is not the body, the senses, the mind or the 
intellect/ We shall consider the nature and methods of 
this training when we come to the Yoga philosophy. 


When the self attains liberation, no change takes place 

The Batoreot libera. ‘“1 property, or quality 

tion. accrues to it. Liberation or freedom of 

the self does not mean the development from a less perfect 
to a more perfect condition. So also immortality and 
eternal life are not to be regarded as future possibilities or 
events in time. If these were events and temporal acquisi- 
tions, they would be governed by the laws of time, space 
and causality, and, as such, the very opposite of freedom 
and immortality. The attainment of liberation means just 
the clear recognition of the self as a reality which is beyond 
time and space, and above the mind and the bodv, and, 

»' “ > I I ■. 

therefore, essentially free, eternal and i mmortal/ When there 


is such realization, the self ceases to be affected by the 
vicissitudes of the body and the mind and rests in itself as the 
disinterested witness of physical and psychical changes. 
“Just as the dancing girl ceases to dance after having enter- 
tained the spectators, so prakrti ceases to act and evolve 
the world after manifesting her nature to the self.’’® It is 
possible for every self to realize itself in this way and 

thereby attain liberation in life in this 
This kind of liberation is known 
as jivanmukti or emancipation of the 
soul while living in this body. After the death of its body, 
the liberated self attains what is called wdehamukti or 
emancipation of the spirit from all bodies, gross and subtle. 


1 Cf. Sajihhya-sut. and PtWi, 3. G6 and 75; Karika and Kamnudl, 64. 

2 Cf. Sciiikhya-sut. and Vrtli, 5. 74-83; Saiikliya-siti., 1. 56, 6. 20. 

2 Cf. Karika and Kaiimtidt, 59. 65-66. 
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3 hn ti! .T»'' sin.’tilc im! co*i>nlf!<> frecilom.* Vijfiina- 
t), } fur, iln'jlt Oir* I'l tin' rtnl Imd of 

hl^ nl-n'i, «incp ihr fHf Mimn* ho (ynipVic!) frco from the 
of h^hU and mcntil cinnfjcT r^o long na it is 
r'ohr*! • P lint all h in! fun. ■'nto tint hlKnl’on k onh 
ilif' (^-nplotc ,!r tnirtimi of tlio tlircefnld minorn (duliKIn- 
!ra*.’ ll in not a aliti' of Joy ah concehcd in Iho 

Wl'n'n W) n* Iprc t* im pntn, tin re rnn neitlior he nn\ 
pleneuyf.; hv-^mo the t vM> nre reliti\i nnd itnetnmhie 

V, Tin: PnouhrM or Hon’ 

The nltitud * of the S u>| |j\n touartls tlicum h been the 
subject of conlrovcru umong its com* 
j^T*i tnmtntnra and interpreter? \Vhilc some 
la Oai a fxii ^•'tr clcnrU rcpiidnte the belief in 

God, othcTh tnl c gront |ntn« to make out tint tlm Slftklun 
1^ no le«a theutie than the Nj*i\a Tlio chaaical Saftkhja 
argues atnm'it the c'utcnce of God on the follouing grounds * 
(n) That the ?\orId ns a R\stcm of effects must ba\o a enus*' 
IS no doubt true But God or IBrihman 
o'*rhi*cTa«i\c”aI caniiot he the enuse of the world God 

Fiftkly* gjni jq 1,0 |i,o eternal and immutable 

folf, and ^\!iV is unchanging cannot bo the actnc cause of 
nns thing So it follows tint the ultimate cause of tlio world 
IS the eterml but c\cr-changi»g (parinami) pnkTti or matter 
(l)> It ma\ be “aid tliat prakTti being non intelligent must be 
controlled and directed bj some intelligent agent to produce 
the norld The induidual selves are limited in knowledge 
and, therefore, cannot control the subtle m»tcrnl cause of 


1 Cf Kilrtf'H and Kaumuif 67 C8 Sdrjlrfiya #Sl and Fftn, 3 78 31 

2 Cf Pratdennii hhSsya S 76-81, 6 116 

s Cf KArifi and /Taumu/fT, 66 57, Sankhtja tut FfWi and Prava 
eana, 1 92 95 3 50 D7, 5 2 12 Fi* al»o Qan^apada SSnkhya h5TiK& 
bl an/a. and A K Majumdar. Tke Sinkhya Conception of Personalttij, 
Chapters I and TI 
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the world. So there must be an infinitely wuse being, i.e. 
God, who directs and guides prakrti. But this is untenable. 
God, as conceived by the theists, does not act or exert 
Himself in any way; but to control and guide prakrti is to 
act or do something. Supposing God is the controller of 
prakrti, we may ask : What induced God to control prakrti 
and thereby create the world? It cannot be any end of Has 
own, for a perfect being cannot have any unfulfilled desires 
and unattained ends. Nor can it be the good of His creatures. 
No prudent man bothers himself about the welfare of other 
beings without his own gain. As a matter of fact, the world 
is so full of sin and suffering that it can hardly be said to! be 
the work of God who had the good of His creatures in view 
when He created, (c) The belief in God is inconsistent with 
the distinctive reality and immortality of individual selves 
(jiva). If the latter be included within God as His parts, 
they ought to have some of the divine powers, which, 
however, is not the case. On the other hand, if they are 
created by God, they must be subject to destruction. The 
conclusion drawn from all this is that God does not exist and 
that prakrti is the sufficient reason for there being a world of 
objects. Prakrti creates the world unconsciously for the good 
of the individual selves (purusa) in the same way in which the 
milk of the cow flows unconsciously through her udder for 
the nourishment of the caff. 

According to another interpretation of the Sankhya, 
which is not generally accepted, this 

Theistic inte^reta- system is not atheistic. This is the 
tion of tbe Sankhja. ^ 

view of Yijnanabhiksu and some modern 

writers.’ They hold that the existence of God as possessed 

of creative activity cannot be admitted. Yet we must 

believe in God as the eternally perfect spirit who is the 


1 Vide Fravacana-hMsya, ibid.; A. K. Majumdar, The Sahhliya 
Conception of Personality, ibid. 
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witne-^s of tbc \sorId tind wboso more presence (sannidhi- 
uiutra) mo\C3 prakrti to act and create, m the same ^\a\ 
m \\hich the magnet mo\es a piece of iron Vijiidnabhik^u 
thinks that the existence of such a God is supported by rejyjon 
as ^\oll as h\ the scriptures 


VI Co^cnJSIo^ 

Ihc Sanklija may bo called a philosophy of dualistic 
realism It traces the whole coarso of tbo world to the 
interplay of two wJtimate principles, ctz spirit and primal 
matter (pum?a and pralq-tO On the one hand, we ha\o 
prakrti which is regarded as the ultimate cause of tho world 
of objects including physical things, organic bodies and 
jisychical products like the mind (manas), the intellect and 
tlio ego Pral fti is both tbo material and tlic efijcient cause 
of tlic world It IS acti\c and eaer changing, but blind and 
unintelligent How can such a blind principle evolve an 
orderly world and direct it towards any rational end? How 
again ore wc to explain tbo first disturbance or xibration in 
prakfti which is eaid to bo originally m a state of equilibrium ? 
So, on the otlier hand, the Saulhva admits another ultimate 
principle, vtz purusa or the self The category of puru'^a 
includes a plurality of scUcs who are eternal and immutable 
principles of pure conscionsncss These selves are mtelligemt 
but inactive and unchanging It is in contact with such 
conscious and mtolhgcnt seHes that the unconscious and 
unintelligent prakrti evolves the world of experience But 
how can the inactive and unchanging self at all come in 
contact with and influence prakrti or matter? The Sankhya 
holds that the mere presence (sannidhi) of purusa or the self 
IS sufDcient to move pralcrti to act, although it itself remains 
unmoved Similarly, it is the reflection of the conscious 
self on the unconscious intellect that explains the cognitive 
and other psychical functions performed by the latter But 
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ilow the mere presence of the self can he the cause of chaiiges 
in x>raki-ti, but not in the self itself, is not clearly exxilainccl. 
Nor, again, is it quite clear how an unintelligent material 
principle like the intellect can reflect pure consciousness 
(which is immaterial) and thereby become conscious and 
intelligent. The physical analogies given in the Buhkhyu 
are not sufficienty illuminating. Further, tlie existence 
of many selves is proved by the Sankhya from the difference 
in the nature, activity, birth and death, and sensoiT and 
motor endowments of different living beings. But all these 
differences pertain, not to the self as x>urc consciousness but 
to the bodies associated with it. So far as their intrinsic 
nature (i.e., pure consciousness) is concerned, there is nothing 
to distinguish between one self and another. So there seems 
to be no good gi-ound for the Sankhya theory of many ultimate 
selves. It may be that the many selves of wliich we speak, 
are the empirical individuals or egos dealt with in ordinary life 
and experience. From the speculative standpoint there seem 
to be certain gaps in the Sankhya philosophy. Still we should 
not underrajte its value as a system of self-culture for the 
attainment of liberation. So far as the practical end of 
attaining freedom from suffering is concerned, this system is 
:as good as any other and enables the religious aspirant to 
realize the highest good of his life, viz. liberation. 
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CHAPTER VIJI 


THE VOGA PJIILOSOPin* 


H iMnoiU'CTUJS 

Tlu' Vo"» jtliilo'opliy ts an iuvaluablc giU oC the great 
r.tsfi'ili iM Pntaftjali to all bent upon 

tc“.t.**^Vf {}*■ \’r;i* fpmtual realization. It is a great aid 
' ’ to tbo'-e who wifib to realize the exis- 

tence of Uie spirit ns nn indcj>cndcnl imnciplc, free from all 
liinitntionn of the body, the fences and the mind.* It is 
knonn nl^o ns the Pahifkjala system .after the name of its 
founder. Tlie Yogn^^utra or the Patai)jnln-^ittra is the first 
worlc of this fchool of pliilosopliy. Vy.aca 
'•’’'"■il’lc eonimcnlan- 
on the yogn‘Su(ra called Yogn-hhdfija 
or VricaspalTs Tattrn^rnisaradl is a reliable 

sub^commetUary on V\.1«»i's commenfnra*. Bhojaraja’s T'rHi 
and Yoga fitouiprahha are very' simple and popular works 
on the Yoga system. VijAunabhiksu’s Yoga-vdrtiUa and 
yo»7«-r/7rn <!augroIia are other itceful manuals of the Yoga 
philosophy. 

The Pdlailjnla'^iitra is dhidrd int o four nadns or parts . 

Tho first is railed the famridhinada* and 

nx-rr ere four , . - t — - 

ps«3aa or r«rt* cf treats of (he nature, aim and forms of 

rgfttfltra. Yoga, thc modifications of citta or the 

internal organ, and thc diflferent methods of attaining yoga. 
TIio second, viz., the sadhanapadit ' deals with kriyuyoga as 

' Miw 0. Cost«?r t>3^ the Yo^'# eyalem in view when she says: "We 
need ft new kind ot Society tor Paychical Peaearch .....to demonstrate to 
the ordinary public llie possiliility (o- inipoasibility) oC gennioo super physical 
erperience on this sido” (vide Vo^s and nVifem n- 2461^ 

be achieved by unders'tanl! 
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a means of attaining samadhi, the klesas^ or mental states 
causing afflictions, the fniits of actions (karma.phala) and 
their painful nature, and the fourfold theme of suffering, 
its cause, its cessation and the means thereof. The third or 
jvibhutipadjt’ gives an account of the inward aspects of yoga 
and the supernormal powers acquired by the practice of 
yoga and so forth. The fourth part is called tlic kaivalya- 
pada^-and describes the nature and forms of liberation, the 
reality of the transcendent self and the other world and 
so on. 


Its relation to the 
Sankhya system. 


The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankhya system. It is 
the application of the theory of the 
Sankhya in practical life. The Yoga 
mostly accepts the Sankhya epistemology 
and admits the three pramanas of perception, inference and 
scriptural testimony. It mostly accepts also the metaphysics 
of the Sankhya with its twenty-five principles, but believes 
in God as the supreme self distinct from other selves. The 
special interest of this system is in the practice of yoga as 
the sure means of attaining vivekajnana or discriminative 
knowledge which is held in the Sankliya as the essential 
condition of liberation. 


The value of yoga as an important method of realizing 

the spiritual truths of Indian philosophy 
The value of yoga ^ . , , 

for life and phiioso- has been recogmzed by almost all the 

Indian systems. We have clear evidence 
of the recognition of yoga practices even in the Upanisads, 
the Smrtis and the Puranas.^ So long as the mind or the 


^ The verb, ‘klia’ is ordinarily intransitive 05:li^yati), meaning ‘to 
be afflicted.’ ‘Klesa,’ then means affliction or suffering. But ‘klis’ is 
sometimes also transitive (kli^nati) meaning ‘cause affliction,’ ‘torment.’ 
The present vford is more conveniently derived from this transitive sense. 
Vide Vya^ii-hhdpja, 1. 5, "where Mista=TileSa-lietuka. 

® Cf. Katlia Upanisad, 6. 11, 6. 18: Svetasvatara, 2. 8. 3. 11. 
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in'clifrt of ^ inn !■» impure atul un«otllr(l, he cinnol 
j"i5|x rU nndcr'-tnnd profound md Bpiritml We 

mi t !i wo 'i I uro hciri and a tnnquil mind if ee arc to Lnow 
nnd mil-'' Ihf truths? of philo oph^ and religion Kov the 
fnr’Ti if Mvi w tlie of f'lf purificnt on, tr 

|n nHcil ui rf tiu Ix’hH nnd Die intcll(*ct Hincc it i-^ tlnl 
nil t 'll! tl}« Ittdiin philoNoplij insis*’ on th( 

pr otiro ef %o i ilip nt'cc ^T^ prtcMcal side of a plii!o«’opln 
of life 

The ritartjili iiinlca a ppecnl Flud} of tin 

'"S’*' *'“= 

« inf »! [H’. (f slqn m \ogi tmclicc, incl other mipor 

6 Uiiirj IVai-n . . . 

tint t'lingi connected \Mlh thc«c It 
1j jM-i, 111 ( the S'uil Iwi 'ind aomo other Indnn ‘ijstcms, tint 
lil>oniiun n to lu ntt-'incil throM„li the direct InoulcdgQ of 
the f If ' d tinction from the ph\«iicil world including our 
mind ind tlic ego ('ivclijfjlni) But this cm ho 
mired onU if wo can tinnigo to Fupprc=i md tonnnntc tht, 
functmni of the 1 kk 1\ ind the scTnc«i, Iho maim nnd tho 
intollcrt ind fimlh, the ego (i c the cmpincal sclO and yet 
lin\p rolf-corrcioucnc*:'* or cxi>cricncc of the trvmccndcnt 
Fpinl (punivi) This would cooMnee us tint tho self is above 
the mind hodv complex, tho BCnccs and tho intellect nnd also 
tho sufTcniig or < njo\ing mdiMdiinl ego It will be seen to be 
abo\c all phisicil rcilitj with its spilio-tcmponl and ciuse- 
I effect order 'Jhis n (he rcaliration of (he self as the free, 
imrnortil spirit which is alioio am nnd sufTcring, death nnd 
destruction In other words, it is tho nttainmcnt of freedom 
from nil pun and iniscrj, i c libention Tho Toga system 
lais down a pncticil pith of aolf realization for the religious 
aspirant and tho sincere scclvcr after tho spirit Tho Slnkbya 
lava greater stress on discruninativo knowledge as tho means 
of attaining liberation, although it recommends such practical 
methods as studs, reasoning nnd constant meditation on 
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the truth.’ The Yoga, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
importance of the practical methods of purification and con- 
centration for realizing the self’s distinction from tlie body 
and the mind, and thereby attaining liberation. Q-’hcse will 
■ be explained in the Yoga ethics. Before we come to that 
we have to study the Yoga psychology which deals v/itli tlie 
^ nature of the self, the mind and its functions, and the relation 
between mind, body and the self. 


II. Yoga Psyciioi.ogy 


The self knows the 
I objects of the world 
through the modifica- 
! tions of citta or the 
mind. 

't 


In the Sankhya-Yoga system, tlie individual self (jiva) 
is regarded as the free spirit associated with the gross body 
and more closely related to a subtle body constituted by the 

senses, the manas, the ego and the 
intellect. The self is, in its own nature, 
pure consciousness, free from the limita- 
tions of the body and the fluctuations of 
the mind (citta). But in its ignorance it confuses itself with 
citta. The citta is the first product of prakrti, in which the 
element of sattva or the power of manifestation naturallv 
predominates over those of rajas and tamas. It is essentially 
unconscious; but being in the closest proximity to the self,it 
reflects, through its manifestin g _powej , the self’s conscious- 
ness so as to become apparently conscious and intelligent. It 
i s different from manas which is the internal sense . When 
the citta is related to any object through manas, it assumes 
the form of that object. The self knows the objects of the 
world through the modifications of citta which correspond to 
the forms of the objects known. Although the self really 


1 Vide Karika and Kaumndi, oJ. 
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untitrgot'? no cliinf»c or modiCication, jet liccauso of its 
nfloction in tlie cli'inging slatos nnd j>roces<5cs of citta, the 
Mlf nppnn, to lx •luhjoct to changes nnd to pass through 
dilTfrcnt sfitis of iht mind or in tlie ‘^anie way in 

winch tile rnoon nppean to he moving when wo sec it 
reflictcd m tlu moving waves * 

Iho modifieatious of citta, ic cognitive mental states 

^ . arc manv nod varied These may be 

rii'‘xare frt* kjtjdi 

c' rwui moJifca classified tinder five heads, namely, 

t "3 cr nlti Trlti . . ■ ' ' 

pntn jn i or true cognition, viparvaya or 
false cognilion, vikilpa^or merclj verbal cognition nidra or 
Flccp, nnd fiinrti or nicmorv There are three kinds of true 
cognition, CIS perception, inference and verbal testimony 
ThesTliavo been explained in almost the same waj as m the 
Siinkhja Viparjaja is the wrong knowledge of objects as 
what (he) rcallv are not and it includes doubt or uncertain 
cognitions Vik'alpa is a mere verbal idea caused by words, 
to which no real f acts corresp ond When aou hear the 
words ‘ Itfiliu's head,” vou have the idea of a distinction 
between Rahii nnd its head, although really there is no 
distinction between the two, Buhii being only a head 
Similarl), the phrase “consciousness of the soul’ arouses 
\\v2, vd«.^‘V wC tvsw dvCCercwt euUUcs. (sauI iwl 
related together, whereas in reality there is no distinction 
between them (soul and consciousness being identical) " 
Sleep (nidrl) is another kind of mental modification (citta 
vj-tti) It IS due to tho preponderance of tamas in citta 
and the consequent cessation of waking consciousness and 
dream experiences It thus stands fo r deep dreamless sleep 
(susupts) Some philosophers think that in sound sleep 
there Ts no mental function or conscious state at all But 

1 Vjdo Yo^a sut and KrH» 1 4 Cf Saflbl ya theory o' Evolution 
of Ibo Worll «nle 

3 yoja bha;jftt 1 9 
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Ulis is wrong. On waking from sotind slecj) w^e say, "1 
slept well,” ‘‘I Imew nothing,” etc. Such memory of wliat 
took place during sleep supposes direct experience of the 
state of sleep. So there must be in sleep some cognitive 
mental state or process which is concerned in the experience 
of the absence of knowledge (abhavapratyayalarnbana vrtti). 
Smrti or memory is the reproduction of past experiences 
without any alteration or innovation. All cognitive mental 
states and processes (citta-vrtti) may be included in these 
five kinds of modifications. We need not admit any other 
kinds of cognitive functions of the mind (citta-^Ttti).^ 


When citta is modified into any kind of \Ttti or 

_ , . . cognitive mental state, the self is 

Relation of tlie self ° . ’ 

to the mind or citta reflected in i t and is apt to appro- 

and the body, pi'jate it as a state of itsel f. Hence 

it is that it appears to pass through different states of 

the mind (citta) and stages of life. It considers 

itself to be subject to birth and growth, decay and death 

at different periods of time. It is led to believe that it sleeps 

and wakes up, imagines and remembers, makes mistakes 

and corrects errors, and so on. In truth, however, the self 

(purusa) is above all the hapnenings of the body and the 

rnindHcitta) , all ph ysical and psychical changes , like sleeping 

~anff waking, birth a n d_ death, etc. It is citta or the rnind 

’lEiit really performs these functions of sleeping and waking, 

knowing and doubting^ imagining and remembering. 

T he s elf appears to be concerned in these functions, jDecause 

it is reflected in citta or the mind which is held up before 

it as a mirror before a person. It also appears to be 

subject to the five kle^as or sources of afflictions, namely,, 

(i) avidya or wrong knowledge of the non-eternal as eternal, 

of the not-self as the self, of the unpleasant as the pleasant. 


^ Vide Yocjf-sut., Bhasya and Vrtti, 1. 5-11. 
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tit i! « f ih*' unj ir.» n |5*m% (lO i c tht N-i notion or 

j> V''jit3-’n €sf tlir* f'-'f Klrnttcal \MtIi butldlii or the 
niMi b (jnt rV'' d.r fir plnsiiro and t)n* m< \ns of 
j!'; ’vtliitjiurni, (ir^ iht \ ir a^er^l{m to pun tuul the c.iuse-^ 
t) *">- f. <i! or t!ic <n tnictivo fc ir of lUith m all 


tfritur* ’ ’ 


lint’ 1 tliro arc rlnn’jo- ami mmlifintton? »n oitti, 
_ . the t«U jH nfloctul ihtrcm and, m the 

«* .* ■< irt i!* i’"! flh tn^'o of d c fiiinn ativc Kno^Icd^c, 

riM «( tli (hem. As a 
r.i --1 t^-p r. i'»r Mitjnioc, t!ie rrlf feel*? p’casurc or 

|ni!j out of the objects of the world, 
nnd loNcs or Infis tlom accc-dmf’K. This nmns.hondage 
for lh£* ^elf If, till r< fore, wc -re to nttim liberation, trcj 

inti**v r< 'ram the i\Mi\ilici of tlie lK)d}, the sonscr'l 

nnd til” tnmd (nnind and finalU suppress all tho modifica- \ 
t on** of cilia Winn the \\a\cs of tlie empirical con 8 Cion«- 
111*^“ (harja citla) die down and leave tiie citta in a state of | 
jKrfeet phciditv f! Irani citla), the self roahres itself aa 
distiriet from ilje rmnd-bod}* complex and as (reo, iraraortal 
and sflf aliimn;; intillijiaice Jt js the aim of joga to bring f 
about this result Ihrougli the cc ^iio n of tlio functions ofi 
< itta. 


ITI Yoga Ethics 


1 . T/ic iV<if«rc end Forms of Yoga* 

Yoga hero means the cessation of mental functions 
„ , , . 01 * modifications (cittavrttmirodha) It 

ae-(i ti jnat the 

<y>s»ation of mental docs not mean any kind of contact 
modifications between Iho individual self and some 

other reality like God or the Absolute The aim of 


« Op at. 0 ''n 

s YogatCl and Wlpa, 1 14,1 3518.1 W. 2 12 i 29 3} 
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yoga, as we have already said, is to prevent the self 
fro m identifying itself with mental modifications. But this 
is not possible so long as the modifications are there and 
the self has not realized its distinction from citta or the 
mind. So what yoga really stands for is the aiTest and 
negation of all mental modifications. 


There are five conditions or levels of the mental life 

(cittabhiimi). The citta is constituted 

o£ ^enta^ h7c. ^^The by the elements of sattva, rajas and 
first three are not 
conducive to yoga. 


tamas. Its difi’ereni conditions are 
determined by the different degrees 
in which these elements are present and operative in it. 
These conditions are called ksipta or restless, mudha or 
torpid, viksipta or distracted, ekagi’a or concentrated, and 
niruddha or restrained. In each of these there is some 
kind of repression of mental modifications. One state of 
the mind excludes other different states. Love and hate, 
for example, naturally oppose and cancel each other. But 
still yoga cannot be attained in all the levels of citta. 
In the first, called ksipta, the mind or citta is under the sway 
of rajas and tamas, and is attracted by objects of sense and 
the means of attaining power. It flits from one thing to 
another without resting in any. This condition is not at all 
conducive to yoga, because it does not help us to control the 
mind and the senses. ''"The second, viz. mudha, is due to an 
excess of tamas in citta or the mind which, therefore, has a 
tendency towards vice, ignorance, sleep and the like. In the 
^third level, called viksipta, or distracted, the mind or citta is 
free from the sway of tamas and has only a touch of rajas in 
it. It has the capacity of manifesting all objects and makes 
for virtue, knowledge, etc. This is a stage of temporary 
concentration of citta or the mind on some object, which is 
followed by distraction. It cannot be called yoga, because it 


/ 
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<JoM Hot pcrmincntl\ htop tlio menial niodiCcalions nor end 
our troubles and tl(.‘;tro\ tlic mental afilictions of avidya and 
tlic rest 


Ti •* )ii Iwt) 

Art* to vp"*i 

Saj and 

«ts:! pnjfKo «am&dbi 


Ibe fourth lt\tl of nlla la titled eki^jm or concentrated 
Hero cilta la purged of the impunh of 
nji9 and there is tlic perfect mintfesta 
tion of sitUa It marks the beginning 
of prolonged concentration of the mind 
or citta on am object ro as to rextal its true nature, and it 
prt pares tlic wa} for the cessation of all mental modifications 
In this state, ho^c\cr, the mmd or citta continues to think 
or meditate on some object, and so, e\on here the mental 
procc ses arc not altogether arrested At the last level, 
railed n irnddha , there is the ccseation of all mental functions 
including c\cn that of concentration which marks the 
prcMons stage Here the succession of mental states and 
processes is cornplctclv checked and the mind (citti) is left 
in its original, unmodified state of calmness and tranquillity 
These last tuo levels arc conducive to >oga in so far as both 
manifest the sattva clement of the mind to the highest 
degree and are helpful for the attainment of the ultimate 
goal, VIZ liberation (in fact, clagra or the state of con 
■centration, when permanentlj established is called sam 
prajuitavoga or the trance of meditation, m which there is a 
clear and distinct co;i5cio«snc;?5 of t he obj ect o f contcinpla 
tion It IS 1 nown also as frarolpatti or B ainp rajuata samadjn 
inismuch as citta or the mind is, in this state entirely put 
into the object and assumes the form of the object itself 

S o also the state of nin iddh a is called as aionraiuita voga^or 

asamprajn ita sam adhi beca use all men tal modifications 
being stopped in this j^ate, nothing t$ lcnotonj)T thought of 
by the mind Ihis i^the trance of absoiption m which all 
ps3cho')th and appearances of objects are stopped and theie 
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are no ripples in the placid surface of citta or the mind. 
Both these kinds of samadhi are known by the common, 
name of samadhi-yoga or the cessation of mental modifica- 
tions, since both conduce to self-realization. 

There are, then, two main kinds of yoga or samadhi, 

xV' viz. the samprajnata and the asaih- 

There are four kinds , . ^ « 

of samprajuata sama- prajuata. Four kinds of sampra^fiata 

samadhi are distinguished according to 
the different objects of contemplation. It is called savitarka 
when the mind (citta)) is concentrated on any gross physical 
object of the external world, e.g. the image of a god or 
goddess. Having realized the nature of this object, one 
should concentrate on subtle objects like the tanmatras or 
subtle essences of the physical elements. The mind’s 
concentration on these subtle objects is called savicara 
samadhi. The next step is to take some subtler objects 
like the senses and concentrate the mind (citta) on them, 
till their real nature becomes manifest to it, in what is 
called sananda samadhi. The last land of saihprajnata 
samadhi is called sasmita inasmuch as the object of con- 
centration herein is asmita or the ego-substance with which 
the self is ordinarily identified. The fruition of this stage 
of concentration is the realization of the true nature of 
the ego. But it also gives us a glimpse of the knowing self 
as something almost indistinguishable from the ego.^ 

Thus the mind (citta) realizes the nature of different 
. . . objects within or without the body 

Asiimprajuiita sama- , 

dhi is yoga par excel- and leaves them behind, one after the- 

'iCTlCC 

other, till it becomes completely free 
from the thoughts of all objects and attains what is called 


1 The final stage of sariipraiuata is called dharmamegha samadhi 
because it shovers on the yogin the blessing of self-realization. "Vide Yoga- 
sut, and Bliapja, 4, 29; 
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asaiiiprajnula samadhi or yoga va r cxccUenc £. It puts a 
stop to all mental modidcations and does not rest on any 
object at all. This is the final stage of samudhi because 
'when it is attained the whole world of objects ceases to 
affect, and to exist for, tbo yogin. In this state the self abides 
in its own essence as pure consciousness, enjoying the still 
Tjsion of isolated self-shining existence. When one attains 
this state, one reaches the final goal of life, namely, liberation 
or freedom from all pain and siifTcring. All life is a quest of 
peace and a search for the means thereof. Yoga is one of the 
spiritual paths that leads to the desired goal of a total extinc- 
tion of all pain and misery through tbo realization of the 
self’s distinction from the body, the mind and the individual 
ego. But this final goal cannot be attained all at once. Even 
if it be possible for a self to attain once the state of samadhi 
■and thereby release from pain, there is the possibility of a 
relapse and consequent recurrence of pain, so long as all the 
impressions and tendencies of the mind (citta) due to its past 
and present deeds aro not wiped out. It requires a long and 
'arduous endeavour to maintain oneself steadily in the state 
of samadhi and destroy the effects of the different kinds of 
Irarma, past and present’. For this it is necessary to practise 
yoga with care and devotion for a sufficiently long time. The 
ausiliaiy mpans to the practice of yoga will be explained in 
the next section. 


2. The Eightfold Means of Yoga^ 


As we have already said, a man cannot realize spiritual 


There are ei{*ht 
means of yoga called 
yogadgas. 


truths so long as his mind is tainted 
with impurities and his intellect vitiated 
by evil thoughts. It is in the pure heart 


and the clear understanding that the truth of the spirit is 


^ C/. Yoga-sat. and Bhisya, 2. 23-55, 3. 1-4. 
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revealed and directly experienced. The Sahkhya Yoga 
system holds that liberation is to be attained by means of 
spiritual insight Cprajna) into the reality of the self as the 
pure immortal spirit which is quite distinct from the body 
and the mind. But spiritual insight can be had only when 
the mind is purged of all impurities and rendered perfectly 
calm and serene. For the purification and enlightenment of 
citta or the mind, the Yoga gives us the eightfold means 
which consists of the disciplines of (1) yama or restraint, 
(2) niyama or culture, (3) asana or posture, (4) pranayama 
or breath-control, (5) pratyahara or withdrawal of the senses, 
(0) dbarana or attention, (7) dh5^ana or meditation, and 
f8) samadhi or concentration. These are known as aids to 
yoga (yogahga). When practised regularly with devotion 
and dispassion, they lead to the attainment of yoga, both 
samprajuata and asariiprajnata. 


1 . The first discipline of yama or restraint consists in 
... (o) ahimsa or abstention from all kinds 

(1) Yama consists m 

abstention from injury of injury to any life, (b) satya or truth- 
to life, from falsehood, ^ , • xv t . -i i / ^ 

theft, incontinence and luluess in thought and speech, (c ) asteya 

avarice, non-stealing, (d) brabmacarva or con- 

trol of the carnal desires and passions, and (e) , anarigraha 
or non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts from other people. 
Although these practices seem to be too well known to 
require any elaboration, yet the Yoga explains all their details 
and insists that a yogin must scrupulously follow them. 
The reason for this is obvious. It is a psychological law 
that a sound mind resides in a sound body, and that neither 
can be sound in the case of a man who does not control 


his passions and sexual impulses. So also, a man cannot 
concentrate his attention on any object when his mind is 
distracted ami dissipated by sin and crime and other evil 
proponsitie.s. This explains the nccessify of complete 
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nbstcntjon from nil llio evil course? and tendencies of life on 
the pvrt of tljc jogin who Is eager to realize the self in 
^amadhi or concentration. 


2. The second discipline i s nixnma or culture . It consists 
^ in the cultnation of the following good 

(3) blJMJl* COtWJt* 

In th« c^UiTfcUon of habits t (a) sauca or purmcation of the 
cooi! bibiu. body by washing and taking pure food 

(wliich is b.lhya or externa! puriGcation), and purification of 
the mind by culth'nting good emotions and sentiments, 
such as friendliness, kindness, cheerfulness for the virtues 
and indifference to the vices of others (which is called 
abhyantara or internal purification), (h) s.intosa or the habit 
of being content witli what comes of itself without undue 
exertion, (c) tapas or penance which consists in the habit 
of enduring cold and heat, etc., and observing austere vows, 
(d) Bvadlnava or tbe regular habit of study of religious books, 
and (c) T^vnrapranidliuna or meditation of and resignation 
to God. 


3, iSsana i s a discipline of the body and consists m the 

. adoption of steady and comfortable pos- 

(3) XB#n» « ^ mi I • j f 

idoptlon of Bteadj »nd turcs. Thcro are larious kinds of 

(omfortBbla roslures. - , 

usana, such as paamasana, virasana, 
bhadrasana, etc. These can bo properly learnt only under' 
the guidance of experts. Tim discipline of the body is as 
much ncessarv for the attainment of concentnitton as that 
of tbe mind . If the body is not completely free from 
^diseases and other disturbing influences, *it is very difficult 
to attain concentration . Hence the Yoga lays down 
elaborate rules for maintaining the health of the body and 
making it a fit vehicle for concentrated thought . It pres- 
cribes many rules for preserving the vital energy, and 
strengthening and purifying the body and the mind. The 
asanas or postures recommended in it are effective ways by 
which the body can be kept partially free from diseases. 
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(4) Prariayama is 
■regulated suspension 
.of the breathing pro- 
cesses. 


and all the limbs, especially the nervous system, can be 
brought under control and prevented from producing 
disturbances in the mind. 

4 P ranayama is the regulation of breath. It consists in 

suspension of the breathing processes 
either after exhalation (recaka), or in- 
halation (puraka), or simply by retention 
of the vital breath (kumbhaka). The 
details of the process should be learnt 
from experts. That respiratory exercises are useful for 
strengthening the heart and improving its function is recog- 
nized by medical men ■when they recommend walking, 
climbing, etc., in a graduated scale, for patients with weak 
hearts. The Yoga goes further and prescribes breath con- 
trol for concentration of the mind, because it conduces to 
steadiness of the body and the mind. So long as the func- 
tion of breathing continues, the mind also goes on fluctuating 
•and noticing the current of air in and out. If, and when, 
' it is suspended, the mind is in a state of undisturbed 
■concentration. Hence by practising the control of breath, 
the yogin can suspend breathing for a long time and thereby 
prolong the state of concentration. 

I^ratyahara. consists in withdrawing the senses from their 
respective external objects and keeping 
Biste te^witedraSg ^^em under the control of the mind. 
Dbjects^^^^ When, the senses are effectively con- 

" irolled by the mind, they follow, not 
their natural objects, but the mind itsel f. So in this state 
the mind is not disturbed by sights, sounds, etc., coming 
through the eye, the ear, and other senses, but keeps all of 
-them under perfect control. This state is very difficult, 
although not impossible, of attainment. It requires a 
resolute will and long practice to gain' mastery over 
.one’s senses. The five disciplines of restraint and culture 
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{j-nmn nntl ni>ima), bodilj posture (usana), breath control 
(prana) ama) and control over the bcdpcs (pratjahara) are 
regarded as jCbe oxternat aula <o aoga (baliiranga sadhana) 
As compared \Mtli these, the last llireo di'soplinca oro said 
' to be internal to aoga (antaratigusldbana ). because they are 
dirccll) related to some Kind of camudhi or joga These are 
dh“iran\, dh)ana and samudhi. 

Pldtranl or attention is a mental discipline which con- 
»■ Riatfi in holding (dhrtrapa) or fixing the 

mind (citta) on the desired ob)cct The 
object thus attended to may be a part of 
one’s l>od), like one’s naael, the mid 
point of the cachrowa, etc or it maa he external fo the body, 
like the moon, Iho images of gods, etc The ability to keep 
one’s attention steidila fixed on some object is the test of 
fitne«s for entering on the next higher stage of yoga 

Bliaana or meditation is the next step It means the 
even flow of thought about, or rather, 
'■'’una tt))ont, the object ot attention It 
steadfast Contemplation of the 
object without any break or disturbance 
Tins has tlio clToct of giving us a clear and distinct ropresen 
lation of the object first bj parts and aspects But by long- 
continued meditation the mind can develop the partial 
representation of the object into a full and live presentation 
of it Thus dh)ana reveals the reality of the contemplated 
object to the yogm’s mind 

Samadhi or concentration is the final step in the practice 
of )oga In it the mind is so deeply 
inmd if’SBorption * in absorbed in tbo object ot contemplation 
fontem ifself in the object and has 

no awareness of itself Tn the fitate.of 
dh^ana, the act and the obiect of thought remain distincl 
and EOparate states of consciousness But in samadhi the 
20-2131 B 
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act of meditaiioD is not separately cognised ; it takes on the 
form of the object and loses itgelf, as it were. So hero only 
the object of thought remains shining in the mind, and we 
do not even know that there is a process of thought in the 
nind. It should be observed here that this samadhi as a 
discipline is different from the samadhi or the yoga vremous - 
In defined as “ the restraint of the m ind ” (cittavrttinirodba). 
The former is but the means for the attainment of the latter 
which is its end. A long-continued practice of the one leads 
to the other. These last three steps in the practice of yoga 
are called internal means (antarahga-sadhana) . They should 
have the same object, i.e. the same object should be first 
fended, to, then meditated and lastly concentrated upon. 
'X^rhen thus combined they are said to constitute samyama 
which is very necessary for the attainment of samadhi- 
yoga. ® 

A yogin is believed to acquire certain extraordinary 

powers by the practice of yoga in its 

The supernormal ^ ° 

powers accruing from different stages. Thus we are told that 

the yogius can tame all creatures includ- 
ing even ferocious animals, get any object by the mere 
wish of it, know directly the past, present and future, 
produce supernatmal sights, sounds and smells and see 
subtle entities, angels and gods. They can also see through 
closed doors, pass through stone walls, disappear from sight, 
appear at different places at the same time, and so forth. 
' \Vhile these may be possible, the Yoga system warns all 
religious aspirants not to practise yoga with these finds m 
view . Yoga is for the attainment of liberation. The yogin 
must not get entangled in the quagmire of supernormal 
power s. He must overcome the lure of yaugic powers and 
move onward till he comes to the end of the journey, vi z. 
liberation.’ 


1 Vide Yoga-sfit., and Bhisya, 3. 37, 3. 51. 4 1. 
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TV ii]i Plaof oi God in thi Yoga’ 

di‘>tin^ui‘iht(l from the bunkh}a, the loga is theistic 
The loga has both It admits the existence of God on both 
JracSri'n’i'cmf in and ttieoretical grounds PataiS- 

jail iiimsclf, however, has not felt the 
neccssitv of God for solving any theoretical problem of 
philosophy Por him God has more a practical value than a 
theoretical one Devotion to God is considered to be of great 
practical value, mastnuch as it forms a part of the practice 
of joga and is one of tbo mean*' for tlie final attainment of 
saraldhi joga or “ the restraint of the mind ” The subse 
quent comraentatora and interpreters of the Yoga evince 
also a theoretical interest in God and djscu«s more fully the 
speculative problems as to the nature of God and the proofs 
for the existence of God Thus the Yoga system has come to 
have both a theoretical and a practical interest m the Divine 
Being 

According to the Yoga, God is the Supreme Person who 
IS above all individual selves and is free 
etSJS* from all defects He la the Perfect 
IS eternal end ell pervading, 
omnipotent and omniscient Vll indivi 
dual selves arc more or less subject to the afSictions (klesal 
of Ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion and dread of death 
They have to do various kinds of works (karma) — good, bad, 
and indifferent — and reap tho consequences thereof (vipaka) 

) They are also infected and influenced by the latent impres 
sions of their past experiences (a^ya) Dven if the liberated 
self IS released from all these troubles, it cannot be said 
that he was always free from them It is God and God alone 
who IS eternally free from all defects God is the perfect 
immortal spirit who ever remams untouched by afflictions 
and actions and their effects and impressions (kle^a karma 

» Vidj’ YoQaBit and VrlU 1 *’3 29 2 3 33 45 3 4i> 
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vipaka-sayai-rapara]iirsta]i) . He possesses a perfect nature, 
the like of which is not’ to be met with anywhere else. He 
has also the fullest possible knowledge of all facts and is, - 
therefore, capable of maintaining the whole world by His 
mere wish or thought. He is the Supreme Buler of the 
world, and has infinite knowledge, unlimited power and 
wisest desires, which distinguish Him from all other selves. 

The existence of God is proved by the 
following arguments : 

Upanisads and other important scriptures 
speak of the existence of God as the Supreme Self who is 

also the ultimate reality and the final 

(1) o^e testimony of world. Therefore, God exists 

the scnpttires. ^ 

in the way in which the scriptures testify 

to His existence. 

According to the law of continuity, whatever has 
degrees must have a lower and an upper 
nu?ty^^aV%piieT°t> There are, for instance, different 

magnitudes, small and great. An 
atom is the smallest magnitude, while 
akasa or space is the greatest magnitude. Similarly, there 
are different degrees of knowledge and power. So there 
must be a person who possesses yerfect knowledge and 
perfect power. Such a supreme person is God, the highest. 
There cannot be any self who is equal to God in power and 
knowledge, for in that case, there will be conflict and clash 
of desires and purposes between them, and a consequent chaos 
in the world. 

The creation of the world is due to the association 
of purusa with prakrti, and its dis- 
(3) '^e Association solution to the dissociation of the one 

and dissociation of 

purusa and prakrti, from the other, Purusa and prakrti 

being two independent principles cannot 
be said to be naturally related or associated. Nor are they 


The proofs of God’s 
existence : 


The Vedas, the 
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fli'j ocnlctl, for tint %roaW rniKe Uicir rcKtioa 
inexplicable So tbero iniisl be an intelligent cau‘>c \%bicb 
ciTeetff their n‘t<'ociition nnil dn^ociation, according to (he 
unse/^n moral deserts (Rdrf(i) of induidual fchcs Xo 
indiMdtnl 6''lf can guide and control its adrp(a or dcstmj, 
becau'i* il baa no clear unibrFtandmg about it Therefore, 
there mu'^l Ik* n perfect and an omniscient Being nho hrm{,s 
alxiut the aawciatuiii or dir-ociation between puru^a and 
pnlrti, according aa (be adp-tas of tbo individual selves 
rcfjinro the creation or the destruction of a world This 
73eing la God, witliout vvho^t guidance prakrti cannot 
produce juH that order of the world which is suited to the 
moral education and final tmancipation of individual selves 

_P**votinn to God is not onlv ft nart of the practice of 
vogi but the be t means for the nttain» 
iiient of mnri nlnjioU- nnd_ re<ilnint _of 
iriind (gatnulhi voga) The reason is 
that God 18 not onl> an object of mcdi* 
lation (dbv“ina), like other olijccts but is tlio Supreme Lord 
wJio, hv Ilia grace, purges ownv the sins and evils m the 
life of Uis devotee and iinkts tlie attainment of joga easier 
for bun One who is fimccrcl> devoted to God and is 
resigned unto Him cannot but meditate on Him at all times 
and SCO Him m all the walks of life On such n devoted 
person God bestows his clioiccst gifts, ric puritj of the 
heart and enlightenment of the intellect God removes all 
the serious impediments and obstacles in the path of His 
devotee, such as the kicsas or afflictions of tbo mind, and 
places him under conditions most favourable for tbo attain- 
ment of yoga But while the grace of God can work 
wonders m our life, we, on our part, must make ourselves 
deserving recipients of it through love and chanty, truth 
fulness and purit>, constant meditation of and complete 
resignation to God 
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Y. Conclusion 

To an unsympathetic critic the Yoga may appear to be 
not so much a system of philosophy as a school of mysticism 
and magic. The Yoga conception of the self as a transcendent 
subject which is quite distinct from the body, the mind and 
the ego, is far removed from the common-sense and the 
ordinary psychological concepts of it. As compared with 
these, the spiritual conception of the self in the Yoga is apt 
to be regarded as unintelligible and mysterious. Similarly, 
the supernormal powers associated with the different stages 
in the practice of Yoga can hardly be reconciled with the 
known laws of the physical or the psychical sciences. So 
these may appear to be reminiscent of some primitive religion 
of magic. But it is to be observed that the Yoga scheme of 
self-realization has a solid foundation in the Sankhya 
metaphysics which proves the reality of the self as a 
metaphysical and eternal principle of consciousness. If one 
believes in the transcendent spirit, one cannot but admit that 
there are deeper levels of consciousness than the empirical 
one, and wider possibilities and higher potencies than those of 
the physical and the sensuous. G-limpses of this deeper 
reality of our individual life have been caught not only by the 
seers and saints of different countries, but also by some great 
philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza and Leibniz, 
Lant and Hegel. The Society for Psychical Eesearch and 
the modern school of psycho-analysis have of late contributed 
much towards our knowledge about the dark regions of the 
psychical life hidden from the ordinary view. The Yoga 
goes further in the same direction when it formulates certain 
practical methods of purification and self-control for the 
realization of the true self of man. Both from a theoretical 
and a practical standpoint, it occupies a better position than 
the Sankhya. in so far as it admits the existence of God and 
relies mostly on actual experiences to carry conviction to its 
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foIIo\^^r»^ WInt j*. for an appreciation of this 

pl)ilo'“op!jy iR a aympilhrlic wntlcrRianiimp of it and n Rinccrt* 
^'ndcaawir to mlirn xU (ruth*' MV finrj ono auch npprc- 
riittnn of U bj ^f|vR filic ravs “ I arn certain 

(hat {iKro la a region hc}ond that painted drop Rceno uhicJi 
form*? for po manji the Ivitindary of IhiR life, and (hat it ifi 
penetrable and Knv'epJible of explomtinii by thoRe nho ore 
*^«nicjonll3 determined '* * The aim of joga is to explore thi*? 
region of genuine super-plmical experience and to reveal the 
reality of man and the norJd — * the real Self, Iho Xtman 05 
ttcrnally pure, enlightened and frw, as tlie onl> true, 
unchanging happinesn * ’ 
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\\c IwM' nol jn tl»p Grnrrtil Introdurt’on (Int thf* 
y Turn MitnithiS School or tho 

MiriH r» I r t »i II f 

1*^! e-jt o' iv« nta nn it ii more usinlly cnllcd. ifl 

til'' ontcfttiio of the ritinlmttc side of the 
Whe culture jmt iw the Ved"lnt^ 
/A‘?*netmjei cilled 11*0 Uttm M?mijh?’i) >s the development 
of itx f-pfYuhtue side Jh<*_phject of the MTmuthBi Pchool 

V . .. , jB to help nnd support ntinliBm chiefly 

1 » i'-’V • J * » , X » 

v»S‘vW*>c7 m two nimely, (n) by Rinng a 

rill methodology of interpretation with tho 

help of nhich the comphnt/vl Vedic injunctions regarding 
ntaal* may ho understood, Inrmonired and followed yvithout 
diflicultj, and (h) hy supplying a philosophical justification 
of the beliefs on yyhich ritualism depends "Wo arc con 
rerned here yyith the second or the philosophical aspect of the 
Mlmarh*! 

Tile faith underly mg Vedic , ritualism consists of different 
. „ el»'mcntrt such ns belief in the oaisfence 

MTmiti iMnM i 9 op of a Boul y\hich survives death and 
tioll \Mii* ntuttlim ppp^j fniiiR of nhnls in heaven, 

the belief m somo power or potency winch preserves (ho 
effects of the rituals performed, Iho belief m Uio infallibility '' 
of the VcdiR on yshieh ritualR Rtnnd, the belief that the 
world IS real and our life and actions performed hero are 
not mere dreams The Buddhisfs, Jamas and Carrakns 
challengo tho authority of tho Vedas Tho reality of the 
world and the existence of tho soul are denied by soma 
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Buddhists. Some Upanisads disparage the idea that 
‘heaven’ is the goal of man and rituals are the best possible 

human activities. The Mimamsa tries to meet al l suc h 

criticisms and upholds the original faith underlymg 
ritua lism . 

Jaimini’s Sutra, in twelve elaborate chapters, laid the 
^ , foundation of the Purva Mimamsa. 

Literatuie. 

Sabarasvami ^ wrote the major commen- 
tary or BMsya on this work. He is followed by a long line 
of commentators and independent writers. The two most 
important among them are Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara 
(nicknamed ‘ Guru ’), who founded the two schools of 
Mimamsa named after them, and thus the MSmamsa 
philosophy gradually developed. Etymologically, the word 
Mimamsa means ‘solution of some problem by reflection and 
critical examination.’ As its subject-matter was karma or 
rituals, the Mimamsa is also sometimes called Karma or 

Dharma Mimamsa. 

The philosophy of the Mimamsa School may be con- 
veniently discussed under three heads, namely, Theory of 
Knowledge, Metaphysics, and Ethics and Theology. 


II. The MlMAfiSA Theory of Knowledge 

In its attempt tp justify the authqnfy pt_thp Vedas, th e 

Mimamsa came to discuss very elabora- 
Mlmamsa*6 contri- ' ' ■, j - - 

bution to the theon* tely the nature of knowledge, the nature 

of Irnowlcdgc. criterion of truth as well as of 

falsity, the different sources of valid knowledge (pramanas) 
and other cognate problems. The epistemology of the 
Mimamsa deals with some very interesting problems. 
Other schools, specially the Vedanta, freely draw upon the 
Mimamsa in epistemological matters. We shall notice here 
very briefly some of the peculiar and important things. 
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] The Nature and Sources of knowledge 

Ihc like most other schools, admits two 

^inds of knowledge, immediate and mediate Valid know 
ledge IS one which jiclds some new information about gome 
thing, i9_noi contndictcd by any other 
Jjiow ledge and is not generated by 
defective ^nditwns (such os defective 
5 cn«c-orgin in tlio ease of perceptual knowledge, fallacious 
premises in llic ci'ies of inference, etc ) * 

The object of immediate knowledge must he something 
y . , (Xistmg (sat) Onlv when such an 

'^ntn'' iial*? know , , ’ 

111 i«o nisffc* object 18 related to sense (one of the 
5 l'irnnmMc'’?nri~Jr external fienscs and tlio internal 

m niin pcnsc, mams), there arises la the soul 

an immediate knowledge about it When an object is 
related to sen^o, at first there arises a bare awareness of the 
object We sunpU know that the object i« but base not 
act understood if hat it is Tins pnmarv, indeterminate, 
immediate knowledge is called mraikalpaka pratgaksa or 


llocana ifldna Wlicn at the next stage wo interpret the 
meaning of this object in the light of our past kmowlodge 
and come to understand what it is, that is, what class il 
belongs to, what qualitj, activilj and name it possesses, 
we fiaac a ^determinate (savikafnaka? perception , wfiicfi is 
■expressed by judgments like * This is a man,* ‘ This has a 
stick,' ‘ This IS white,' * Tins is moving,* ‘ This is Earn ’* 
Perception, thus completed in two stages, gives us a 
^ real knowledge of the world composed 

m'^rccti'>^rI^r'?’TCM of different objects Though at the 
^iverte p^j.gt. gjagg ti,o objccts are not known 
oxplicitlj, all that we know about them 
at tlie second stage is imphditly known even at first In 


Vide ^ditra oa Jaiinmie Sutra 115 
Ibid on l tSrUka oa 1 1 4 
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anderstanding the object at the second stage, the mind only 
interprets, in the light of past experience, what is given at 
first, it does not ascribe to it any imaginary predicate. Por 
if we did not perceive at first a naan, a wliite one, et-c., how 
could we judge later that it was a man, it was white, etc., 
and that it was not a cow and not black, etc. He nce it 
must be admitted that perception, in spite of containing 
j,n element of interpretation, is not necessarily imagin ary 
and_ illusory as some Bauddhas and some Vedantins hold^^.* 
Neither is it true that what we are immediately aware of, 
before the mind interprets, is a purely unique particular 
(svalaksana) without any distinguishing class character (as 
those Bauddhas hold), or is pure existence without any 
differentiating property (as those Vedantins say). The • 
diverse, objects of the world with theh Afferent characteristics ' 
are given to the mind at the very first moment when we 
become aware of theml 


2. Non -perceptual Sources of Knowledge 


In addition to perception, there are five other valid 
sources of knowledge, admitted by the 
five sources of know- jVTimaihsa, namely, inference (anumana), 
Sit comparison (upamana), authority or testi- 

mony (sabda), postulation (arthapatti) 
and non-perception (anupalabdhi) . The last qim is 
_admitted. only by the school of humarila Bhatta and nor 
by t hat of Prabhakara. ,.The i^mamsay&eory of inference 
is more or less similar to that of the Nyaya and need not 
be. .mentioned here. We shall discuss the other four non- 
perceptual sources of knowledge. 


^ Vide Praharana-pancika, pp, 5d-o5. 
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(j) Compantion (wpamana) 


It has been previously seen that tbe N}aya admits com 
^ parison as a unique source of knowledge 

ceiTM ufitnina in a Kut the Mimumsl, though accepting 
djSerent Irom ihe ^ ompancon ns an independent source, 
accepts it in quite a different sense 
According to it, Knowledge on&es from comparison when, on 
porcciMnc a p resent object^to be_.hKo a n obj ect perceived 
jn the past, wt comt to know that the 
rnncmbercd object it tiKe tIiD„percci\ed 
wnromo?**^"^ Some laamplc^ will make this 

clear On seeing a rat one perceitc‘' 
that It 18 like a mouse pcrcened in ihe past, and thence he 
gets the knowledge that the rejnembered mouse ib like tbe 
pcrceucd rat This knowledge, inmclj, ‘ that mouse, per- 
cuved in the past, is like this rat,' ii? obtained from com 
panson, or from the knowledge of n similantv of the rat to 
the mouse Sirailarlj one who Ins seen a cow provioush at 
home goes to a forest and finds a ga^a>a (nilgai) and percci\es 
its fiimilantv to the cow at home Ho may thence obtain 
hj comparison (i r h) (he knowledge of (his similarity) the 
further knowledge that the cow at home is like the gavaya * 
Such knowledge cannot be classed under perception 

For, the object (the mouse or the cow) 
Such lraowI«3ge can t . » , 

not be placed under known to DC Similar is not perceived 

SSTor oomo under memory, 

because though the object was perceived 
m the psst, its nfmlantij to tbe present object was not then 
known, and, therefore, this similarity cannot be said to be 
simply remembered ^ Tt is not also an inference From a 
knowledge like ‘ fins gavaya is hke the cow at home ’ we 


' T1 0 Miriam a of ii|aiiiftaa i<» fully discnsr.ed in ^Joka tSrttka 

Sdslra dlpikH (115) and PraK:iirana paSafra and briefly in Sahara Ihafva 
cn 1 1 6 
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cannot infer ‘ the cow at home is like this gavnya, tinlcss 
we have another premise like ‘ all things are similar to other 
things which are similar to them,’ ^ And such a universal 
premise containing an invariable concomitance between two 
terms is not really used in the above case where one arrives 
at the knowledge of the absent cow’s similarity to the 
present gavaya, from the perception, of the gavaya being 

similar to the cow. , Again, such know- 

Hence it) is given a ledge does not obviously arise from - 
■■separate place. ° . 

verbal testimony or authority. Hence 
it is given an independent place. 

The Nyaya holds that on learning from an authority 
that a gavaya is like a cow, a person 

Why the Nyaya . . . 

view of upamana is goes to a forest, perceives some animal 
untenable. thence he has by 


c, 


upamana or comparison the knowledge that such an animal 
is a gavaya. Against this Nyaya view it is pointed out by 
Mlmaihsaka writers that'’the knowledge that the particular 
animal perceived is like the cow is derived from perception 
and ''the knowledge that' such an animal looking like the 
cow is a gavaya is obtained through recollection of what 
was previously learned from some authority. Lastly,*' the 
knowledge that this particular animal is a gavaya, is a. mere 
inference from the last knowledge. Hence what the Nyaya 
considers to be derived from a new source, namely com- 
parison, is not really so.“ 

It may be noted, here that though the account given aJ>ove 
^ ^ ^ ^ the one generally accepted by later 

Mlmaihsakas, Sabarasvami® seems to 
understand upamana as, what is called 
in Western logic analogical argument. 

The existence of another self is proved, 
he remarks, by an argument like this. “ Just as you feel the 


Sahara seems to 
treat , upamana as 
-analogical argument 
an general. 


^ Vide Sdstra-dipiTta, 1. 1. 5. 

2 Vide Praharana-pailcikd. For critical discussion of ‘ upamana ’, 
'Vide D. I\I. Datta, The Six Ways of Knotving, Bk. H. 

^ Vide bis Bha.pja on Jaim. sut., 1. 1. 5. 
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existence of your own self, gumlarZy by snt^ogy you can bebeve 
that others also feel the existence of their own selves ” Such 
on argument ho calls upomilna Sahara’s definition of upamana 
as *' knonlo dga of o n unpe rc eived obj ect os b eing similar_tQ some 
knouTi obie ct.** is not incoinpa.tiblo with the suggestion that he 
takes upamuna as analogical argument 

It should also bo remombered that * similo n^__* _ (55driyo) 
y ^\hicb. IS the obieet of unamana , regarded 

SitmUnty is not a by the Mima msa as _an independent 

2“ “'•“Mrarol'e «ites° g -° t - ! Sakty K 18 pointed out that 
category similarity cannot be called a quality 

(guna), because ft quality cannot be 
possessed by another qualify, but aimilanty ’ is possessed by 
qualities even Jt cannot bo treated as a universal {samanya 
or ]ati) Because a universal means something which is exactly 
tdeniical m many individuals (e g cowness in cows) Similarity 
docs not mean any completely identical character 


(»0 Authority or Testimony (sabda) 


The Mimamsa pays the greatest attent i on to this sourc e 
of knowledge, because it baa to justify th e authority of th e 
Veda s 

An intelligible sentence yields knowledge except when 

, , . it 18 known to he the statement of an 

Two kmdfl of antlio- , , , , - , , x 

nty Personal and unreliable person (anapta vaiya) This 

impersonal known as verbal testimony or simply 

testimony (fiabda) or authority There are two kinds of 
authonty — personal (paumseya) and impersonal (apanmseya) 
The first consists in the written or spoken testimony of 
some person The second denotes the 
eithS'a soukToJ m authority of the Vedas Again, autho- 
S"Smmana either gwe information as to 

the existence of objects (siddhartha 
vakya) or give directions for the performance of some action 
■(vidhayaka-vakya) The I^funamsa 15 interested primanly 

21—2124 B 
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in the impersonal authority of the, Vedas and that again, 

_ ^ because the Vedas give directions for 

valued by the Munam- performing the sacrificiai rites. The 
sa as the im, personal ^ ^ i -ra i iy 

source of command- Vedas are looked upon as the xJook or 

Commandments; and therein lies their 
value. The Mimaihsa even holds that as the sole use 
of the Vedas lies in directing rituals, any part of them 
which does not contain such direction but gives information 
about the existence of anything is useless, unless it can 
be shown at least to serve the purpose of persuading^ 
persons to follow the injunctions for performing rituals.* 
The attempt is constantly made, therefore, to show all 
existential sentences (regarding the soul, immortality, etc.'^ 
as indirectly connected with some commandment, by way 
of persuading people to perform some ritual or dissuading 

^ ^ ..... them from forbidden activity. This 

.The ritualistic . , 

pragmati_sm of the attitude of the Mimamsa reminds us of 

modern Pragmatism which holds that 
every type of knowledge — ordinary, scientific or philo- 
sophical — ^is valuable only in so far as it leads to some 
practical activity. The Mimamsa philosophy may be called 
rituahstic pragmatism , for according to it the value of Vedic 
knowledge is for ritualistic activity. 


According to most of the pro- Vedic schools, ' the 

^ authority of the Vedas lies in their being 
The Vedas are not ® 

the work of any per- the words of God. But the Mimaihsa 
son: they are eternal. , . , ^ .it • .r. . 

which does not beheve in any Creator 

or Destroyer of the world, believes that the Vedas, like 

the world, are eternal.” They are not the work of any 

person, human or divine. Hence the authority of the 


^ Vide Jam. stlL, 1. 2. 1 and 1. 2. 7 and Sahara-hlia-pja thereon.. 
" Ibid,, Adhikaranas, 6-8, Chap. I, 
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Ved.is i*' 611(1 to be irnpcrBonal. Elaborate arguments are 
achaiiced to support this \jew. If the 
*^**^*'' Vedas had any author, his nime would 
hue been known and remembered, for, 
the Vcdic lore lias been pi'-sed down b\ an unbroken senes 
of sncct'-'^nit generations of teachers and learners from 
unknown anti(|inti. 13ut no such name is remembered. 
K\cn lbo'(' (among the ancient Indian thinkers) who believe 
that the Vedas arc not eternal, but produced, are not 
unnniinoiic ns to tbcir origin. Some ascribe them to God, 
•^me to Hiraijiagarliha, ‘;omc to Prajlpiti. The fact is that 
tht\ think \aguely, on llie anniogj of ordmarv books, that 
the Vedas also 1110*51 !ii\e some author, but do not know 
prcciscl) who the author is Tlie names of certain persons 
are of course cited along with the Vedic hymns But they 
arc the seers (r?i*i) to whom the bjrons were rciealcd, or the 
expositors or the founders of the different Vcdic schools 
(sarnpradujas) So the Vedas arc not the works of any 
persons. 

But arc not the Veda*? composed of words and are not \ 
words produced and non-cternal? In reply to this question, 
the Mlmaihsakas propound the theory that words (^abdas) 
the. ©awwd-i Tli^ sciwads, 

produced by the speaker and pcrcciaed bj the hearer are only 
the rcaealcrs of the words whicli arc not themselves produced. 
Words arc really the letters which are partlcss and uncaused. 
A letter, like ‘k,’ is pronounced (and roaealed) bv differen t 
po-r sons at difTcreiit places and times in different wavs 
Though these letter-sounds vary, wc recognise that the 
same letter is pronounced by all of them This identity of 
the letter shows that it is not produced at any time and place, 
but transcends them. So the words as letters may be 
regarded as eternal, that is, as having existence, but being 
uncaused 
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Ano^jiier argument in support of the theory that the 
Vedas are not the works of any person is that they enjoin 
some ritual duties and declare their fruits (hke attainment 
of heaven). The connection between the actions and such 
fruits is not such as can be said to have been observed by any 
person (like the connection between the taking of a 
prescribed medicine and the cure of a disease). So no person 
can be said to be the author of the Vedas. It is not also 
reasonable to hold that the author may be a cunning deceiver 
(as the Carvakas suggest)'. For had it been so, no one would 
care to study such deceptive works and hand them down to 
posterity.’- 

The infallibility of the authority of the Vedas rests on 
The Vedas are in- the fact that they are not vitiated by any 
fallible. defects to which the work of imperfect 


persons is subject. 

But in addition to the impersonal Vedic authority, the 

testimony of a reliable person (apta) also 
The stetement of a . x j -u 

reliable person is also aiCCGptSQ by tb6 Bba^ttas as 8/ Yalld 

LoSdS. source of knowledge. There is, how- 

ever, a special value attached to Vedic 
authority, because the knowledge of the commandments 
(dharma) which we have from it is not to be obtained from 
any other source, such as perception and inference. While 
the knowledge that personal authority may impart to us can 
„ , , , , be sometimes obtained otherwise by 

But the knowledge . . . . 

of duty is obtainable perception, inference, etc. and is itself 
only from the Vedas.- , , ^ 

based on such previous knowledge, the 

knowledge derived from the Vedas is neither obtainable 

otherwise nor dependent on any previous knowledge, 


1 Vide Sastrad^pika, Sabda-nityata-dhikaranam (pp. 138 f.) and Pra- 
liarana-pailcikd, Sabda-pariccheda (pp. 87 f.), 

2 Vide SdstradKpikd, Sabda-pariccheda (p, 72). 
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the Vcdis being dorn'il Bat the Prlbhakaras,* like the 
boW tint the stitcmcnt ot a non Vcdic nnlbonty 
jiclds kno\slcdgo through inference based on the rchabihtj 
of the nuthont) 

Id rep)} to tlioso avho lr> to reduce all knowledge 
derntd from tcatiraonj to mferenco on 
the ground that the \ahdita of such 
knowlcdgo js D'^certamed inference 
based on the rchabditj of authority, the Mirnainsii mikes an 
important reply. It asserts tint tlio Mhdity of every 
knouledgo is a«surtd by the conditions winch generate that 
Vnowledgc, so tint the knowledge imparted by anlhonty, 
like crejy other knowledge, carries wilhj 
itself sDcJi assnranco of its owm truth ^ 
“We shall see liter on the full reasons mj 


from 

tetbont; it cot dc 
ptad#rt tn loVfrneo 


Ttfry ^cnowl^3p<> t j 
cUinit (nitb 


support of tins view. 


(i«0 PostulitiOD (arthapatti) 


Postuhtion'^artir»])alti) is the nccc»sary supposition of 

^ . an unpcrceucd fact which done can 

Pottolitjon it thfl * , , , , 

neceawy «ypo*»ijon cxpliin tt plicnomcnoti that uemanas 

cxpinnation When a gi\en phonome- 
flictiiiK rt><^o®^na jjfyjj jf. caDDot understand 

it m an} way without supposing some other fact, we have 
to postulate this other fict by way of explaining the pheno 
menon This process of explaining an otherwise inexpli- 
cable phenomenon by the affirmation of the explaining fact 
IS called artbupatti * Thus when a man, who is growing 


* Vide Prafearana jiafleilS (p 95) 

9 It is difTcnll to fnd an exact word la Pnghsh for arth&patti 
I’ostDiatiOD iri tho Kantian ren$e has a closo aimiUntv to art) Spatti A 
donand for explanation underlies tlo use of this method and postulate 
in Latin means deman 1 

» Vido ^fl6afo bhaf^d 115 SloTca cartila jSSstra dJpiJta and 
PraJtarona paflctlia on ArtbSpatU Tor cnttcal discuss on tide D M Datta 
The SiT ways c) Knctwsny Bk V 
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fat, is observed to fast during the day, we find an appa- 
rent contradiction between his growing fatness and his 
fasting. We cannot in any way reconcile these two facts, 
namely, fatness and fasting, unless we admit that the man 
eats at night. That the man must eat at night explains the 
complex whole of apparently conflicting facts, namely, 
fasting attended with increasing fatness. 


^ Knowledge obtained in this way is distinctive because it 

is not reducible to perception or infer- 
iained does not come ©nce : and it IS not, of course, a case of 
' testimony or comparison. Such know- 
ledge cannot be explained as perception 
since we do not see the man eat at night. Nor is it a case 
3f inference, because there is no invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between fatness an^ eating^ at night, so that we 
cannot say that whenever there is fatness there is eating at 
night, as we can say that wherever there is smoke there is 
jfire. 


Though we are not ordinarily aware of it, we employ 

The use of this this method of arthapatti very often in 
method of knowledge t tp n t -n i 

is very frequent in. daily life, bome examples Will make 

this clear. When we call on a friend 
and do not find him at home, though we are sure that he is 
alive, we say : “He must be somewhere outside home.” 
This last supposition is made by us because this alone can 
explain how a man who is alive cannot be at home. This 
method is also- largely used by us in the interpretation of 
language. When some words are omitted in a sentence, we 
suppose those words without which the meaning implied by 
the context cannot be explained. On reading or hearing a 
sentence like ‘shut up,’ we supply (by arthapatti) the words 
‘your lips,’ because without them the meaning is incomplete. 
Similarly, when the primary meaning of a word does not 
suit the context, we suppose a secondary or figurative 



TUI. «!«xh«x I'lm/i onu 


mrintnfr jvhtdj B?rn<' <*^n cxplnin ihti fi'‘n{cnco. Tor example, 
wljfa ue are !cM, ' ItiiJuitry »i the key to puccc’I * wo fuppoco 
th^ meamnrt of * key ‘ here intin tie ’ tnf’Tnfl ’ and not 
a rtal key. " “ 

Mim^rh/alTJ ihitmfroMh l*ettteea two kinds of 

_ ... . tv>iUj1iljf>n Onl which h emnloved to 

1*0-1 «'i,i e\p’’im wliirh is pcrcei\c<l 

* * ** Mr?t^rth^|ntii), jiiidj Bs fatnrsi m a 

fijsrj «ho i% hy diy, in«l t.hit whiVh h B^ed to explain 

Hjc rti'-‘»njnp of won!n (rr«tarih*jj>ntlj), •‘Uch ns those 

oiled at»OTe. 

It wjU lie fi.nnd that arthipatli re*rmt»U‘'< a h>polhc^i'i' 

— . , . 11 Tind'rsioofl in W^teni Io;:jc. It 

i«i«n fwiJui r*j »n 3 appean to Ik* hkn an exp h nitor>* hvpo* 

tlie<M . Ihil t!ie difference is that it laclw 
the tentative or pfnvi^'tun! Hnnetej^ o f b liypnthe^i a. \Sli 3 t 
la known hy artinptiti ii not o mpiv h\yy30)rt}n)lv Mippo ed 
O'- enttrlaifif^l, hut n lehrred m ns thr oofi/ tw> Mith- rj-pj/nio* 


tion, Aft arlli'pnlti nmes out of a drnmnd for erplnMlion, 
,11 IS difTerent from fl &\llorifttic inference the object of 
_ . whidi 11 l« rondudr from mven fncl' , 

d-vj nnd nni to crpiom ^(i\cn fadi, Artlupatli 
^Ma-u-sj ^ fpirch for jroinjdt, wlicrcas itt * 

mii'rt'uer is a for cipyurquenlx j h 
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said tbai I perceive it with my scnBfs, bccaiirc tiAn- 

existence is a negative fact whtcii ean- 

Such Icno'nrlcdgo cnn . . ‘i' e t 

bo obtained neitber not stlTnillatc any SCHSO HS a pOSltlVC filCt 

from perception, table can. / Tbc Bbiittas and 

tbe Advaitins bold, tbereforc, tbai tbc non-existence of the 


jar on tbe table is known from tbc absence of its cognition, 


nor from inference, 


' 'bba77rs7~7rom~nds~ "n dn-p'orccption ' (anupaTabdbl), 1 judge 
that tbe jar does not exisF^n l^ie because it is not 
pcrcewed.j It cannot be said that tbe non-existence of the 

jar is inferred from its non-perception. 
For, such an inference is possible, if vre 
already possess tbe Imowledge of a universal relation between 
non-perception and non-existence, that is, if we know Ibat 
when an object is not perceived it does not exist. Thus it 
would be begging tbe question or assumption of tbc very 
thing which was sought to be proved by inference. Nor 
can we explain tbe knowledge of the jar’s non-existence by 
comparison or testimony, since it is not due to any kmow- 
ledge of similarity or of words and sentences. Hence to 
explain the direct knowledge of tbe jar’s non-existence y we 
have to recognize non-perception (anupalabdbi) as a separate 
and an independent source of knowledge.^ 

'' It should, however, be remarked here that all non- 
perception does not mean tbe non-exis- 
tence of what is not perceived. We do 
not see a table in tbe dark, nor do we 
perceive any such supersensible entities as atoms, ether, 
virtue, vice. Yet we do not judge them to be non-existent. 
If a thing should have been perceived under certain circums- 
tances, then only its non-perception under those circumstances 
would .give the knowledge of its non-existence. It is such 




but from appropriate 
non -perception . 


1 Vide SloUa-mrtika, Sdstra-d^tpika and Veddnta-panbh^sd on Anupa- 
labdhi. For further critical discussion, vide The Six Waijs of Knowing, 

Bkr m. 
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appropriate nou-pcrcoption (>ogjfinupa!afa<lhi) that is 
source of our Knowledge of con existence 1) 


3 Fhe roltdifi/ of knowledge 


Wheneaer there arc sufficient conditions for the genera- 
tion of a particular kind of knowledge 
•trar^i (otid, therefore, no grounds for doubt or 

di'^belicf are known), there arises at 
once that kind of kniowlcdge containing 
an element of belief m the object known Tor example, 
when our normal c)ca light on an object conaenicntly 
situated in hroid daylight, there is visual perception, when 
wo hear some one speak a meaningful sentence, we have 
knowledge from his testimony. \Vhcn there ore sufficient 
premises, inference takes place That wo act on such 
knowledge m cvcrjdaj life as soon os wo have it, without 
any attempt to test its validity by argument, shows tliat we 
bclicvo m it as soon as it arises, and the fact tlmt such 
knowledge leads to successful activity and not to any contra- 
diction shows further that such knowledge is valid When, 
however, tlio conditions required for the generation of tiiat 
Aniu? jliVuWiVuyxf ovu* 2a\5\vn* k\s' dw or >vawu*iV[g' feS, 

for example, the eyes are jaundiced, light is insufficient, 
promises are doubtful or words are meaningless, etc ) no 
such knowledge arises, neither, therefore, does any belief 
arise, so long as the grounds for doubt and disbelief do not 
disappear From these facts two conclusions are drawn by 
the MimSmsa (a) The validity of Know 
ledge anses from the very conditions 
that give rise to that knowledge, and not 
from any extra conditions (pramonyam 
svatah utpadyato) (b) The validity of a knowledge is also 
beheved in or known as soon as the knowledge anses. 


The conditions of 
tnowledj*© generate 
its validitjr and belief 
in the validity 
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^Delief does not await the verification of the knowledge by 
some other knowledge, say, an inference (pramanyam 
svatah jnayate ca). This Mimamsa view, in its double 
aspect, is known as the theory of intrinsic validity (svatah- 


rpramanya-vada) 

Truth is self-evident, according to this view. _ Whenever any 
knowledge arises, it carries with it an 
Trutli is self-evident. assurance about its own truth. Sometimes 

■another knowledge may point out that this assurance is mislead- 
ing, or that the conditions of the knowledge are defective^. ^ In 
•such a case /we infer from the existence of defective conditions 

the falsity of that knowledge 4 Thus the 
falsity of a knowledge is ascertained by in- 
ference, while truth is self-evident. To put 


the whole position simply, belief is normal, disbelief is an ex- 
ception. As perception, inference and any other knowledge 
•arise, we implicitly accept them, believe in them without fur- 
ther argument, unless we &re compelled by some contrary 
evidence to doubt their validity or to infer their falsity. On 


this unsuspecting faith in our knowledge our hfe runs smoothly. 
Against the Nyaya theory that validity is generated by some 
extra conditions (such as soundness of 


If trutli were to be 
•ascertained by infer- 
•snce, there would be 
an infinite regress. 


organs), over and above the ordinary con- 
ditions which generate a Imowledge, the 
Mimamsa points out that those extra con- 
ditions really form a part of the normal 


conditions of that knowledge; without them 
there would be no belief and, therefore, no Imowledge at aU. 
Against the Nyaya view that the validity of every toowledge | 
is n,scertained by inference, the Mimamsa points out that this i- 
would lead us to an infinite regress and activity would be im- 
possible. If any Imowledge, say, a perception, before being 
•acted upon were to be verified by an inference, then by the 
■same Nyaya rule that inference also would ha,ve to be verified by 
•another inference and so on; and there would have been no end 


to this process of verification and life would have been impossible. 
As soon as we perceive ai tiger we run away, as soon as we infer 
the approach of a car from its bom we guard our steps; if we 
•are_ to wait for verifying our knowledge with the never-ending 
series of inferences, we would have to wait for ever before we 
-could act on any knowledge. It is tone that when there is any 1 
positive cause for doubt’ regardmg any knowledge, we take the 
help of verifying inference; but that only does the negative work' 


1 Sloka-vartika, 2. 1. 1 and Sana-dariana., on Jaimini system. 
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of rrmovinp the obstnclca that stand in the way of knowledge. 
Xftor the oli«tnclea nm rcmovcKl, knowledge ari'se'? out of its 
own U'JU'd conditions, if present there, and along with it arise 
its validilT nnd belief in its validity. If that serif.ving inference 
IB uinblo to remove doubt, then that knowledge docs not arise 
nt all. 


Beli^'f in nutbority. personal or impersonal, Vcdic or non- 
YcJlc, nriflca in a similar way. On bearing a meaningful 
Kentenec wo at once believe in what It savs unless there are 
reasons for doubt or disbelief. Therefore, 
troth cf ihf> authority of tho ctemnl, impersonal Vedas 
** stands on its own legs. Its validity is 

self-evident nnd not dependent on infer- 
rnce An:aiments aro noeosanry for the negative work of clear- 
ing tho mind of doubts. This being done, tho Vedas Ibcmsclves 
reveal Ihoir own meanings nnd belief invariably accompanies 


the understanding of the«o meanings. To sccuro this belief nil 
that the Mlmathsu does is to refute the possible grounds on 
which the infnlUbilily of the Vedas may be doubted, nnd thus 
to prepare the mind for tho immediate ncccptanco of what is 
Inown from tlie Vedas 

H What it Cmr'’ 


If truth is fiolf-evident nnd every knowlen^ claims 
truth, bow does error arise? Tlio problem of error has 
lieen discussed (hroadharn by every Indian School Tho Pnlbhu- 


knrns* hold that overy Imowlcdgo is 
true, that nothing fn]*!e ever appears in 
ksres”*^'* ' any error like tho mistaking of a rope for 

a serpent. Even in a so-called case of 
serpent, wo have a mivturo of two different kinds of knowledge, 
the perception of a long tortuous thing nnd tho memory of a 
serpent perceived in the past, and each of these is true Only 
owing to lapse of memory wc forget that tho serpent is a 


thing perceived in the past; and tho distinction between th e 
]icr coivcd nnd romembored objeets jg not obsc^iwed ; wo bclmvg 
iowanis tho ropo as wo 'should towards a serpent It is this 
hcfiflviojir which is faulty Tho cognitivo defect here is a lapse 


of memorv (smrti-prnmosa) or its clTcct, non-discrimination 
(vivekngraha). This is negative and is surely not the same 
thing ns error, which means not merely a want of knowledge but 


a positive mental state. This Priibhnkarn theory of error is 
technically known o-s nkhyati-yada or denial of illusory appear- 
ance Tlio Bhuttas do not accept this theory.* They point 


* Vide Pralaram pafJctkS, pp 32 3*^ 
3 rfipifca 1 1 5 
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It is admitted by 
Bhattas, but explain- 
ed as’ due to wrong re- 
lation of real objects. 


out that mere non-diBcrimination cannot explain error. We 
cannot deny that sometimeB the illusory object appears positively 

before us. No one can deny tiia.t if the 
eye-ball is pressed while looking at the 
moon, two moons positively appear before 
us. The serpent illusion is also similar. 
In explanation of error, the Bhattas point 
out that when we perceive a snake in a. rope and judge This is 
a serpent,” both the subject and. the predicate a.re real. The 
existing rope is brought under the serpent-class which also exists 
in the world. Error consists, however, in relating these two 
really existing but separate things in the subject-predicate way. 
Error always attaches to such wrong relation (samsarga), and 
not to the objects related which are njways real. Even in the 
moon illusion two real parts of space perceived are attributed to 
the real moon perceived, and by such wrong relation the one 
moon appears to be in two places. Such wrong judgment 
makes one behave in a ivay which is the reverse of the right one. 
This Bhatta theory of error is, therefore, knovm as vipanta- 
khyati-vada or the view that error is reversal of right behaviour 
(akaryasya karyataya bhanam). 

Thus we find that the Prabhakaras exempt all knowledge 
from error, but the Bhattas admit that 
Error is an abnormal error may afiiect some cognitive relations 
meno^^ ^ objects, though the objects themselves. 

are always correctly perceived. But 
according to both, error chiefly affects our activity rather than 
knowledge. Moreover, error is rather an exceptional case of the 
falsification of the normal claim that every knowledge makes 
for truth. On the acceptance of this claim alone our everyday 
life becomes possible. Therefore the falsification of the truth- 
claim in some cases does not affect the normal acceptance of it. 


III. MImamsa Metaphysics 
1. General Outlook 

Depending on the validity of sense-perception the 
The MimamBa be- Mimaihsa believes in the reality of the 

SrpSce^^er wmld! diverse objects. It 

and of other objects, rejects, therefore, the Buddhistic theory 

of voidness and momentariness, as well as the Advaita 
theory of the unreality of the phenomenal world. In addi- 
tion to objects perceived it comes to believe, through other 
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-sources of knowledge, in eouIb, hci^cn, hell and deities to 
%\hoTn sarnfico is to bo performed, according to t!io Vedic 

„ , commindmcnts The souls arc per 

There »re *oel« ‘■ 

which »« pic*nai manonl, eternal substances, and so also 
«rinto«l fabfUnwfl matonal elements by the com 

lunation of which tho world is made Tho law of karma 
IS thought sufficient to guide tho formation of objects 
The world is composed of (o) living bodies wherein tho souls 
reap the consequences of their past deeds 
tkS" rS'hw (liliogn>at-mtt), (6) tho sensory and 

^ motor organs, i p tho mdnyas, which 
arc instnimenlfl for sufTcnng or onjoving 
those consequences 0>boga sndhnna), and (c) tho objects 
svhich constitute the fruits to bo euffered or enjoyed (bhogya 
aisays) No necessity la felt for admitting tho cxistenco of 
God Some Mimltnsakaa * behove hke the Vai^csikas m the 
•atomic thcorv But the ihn’crcnco is that, according to the 
Mimamsl, atoms do not require, for tlicir arrangement in 
the world, an efficient cause like God Tho autonomous 
low of karma independently regulates tho atoms There is 
neither creation nor total destruction The loorld ts ctemnlly 
there ’ Tins Mimumsu view is unique m Indian Philosophy 

T^io Jnmiimsakfls mostly follow tho VaiSosika conception of 
Podurtlins end their sub clftsseg The important points on which 
they differ from the Vni4eflikos may bo noted hero The PrSbhu 
Karas do not admit non oxistenco os a separate reality but 
consider it to ho but on aspect of its locus All Mimumsakns 
Tccognirc Sakti (potency) as an important causal factor some 
accepting it ns a new padartlm others ns n quality inherent m a 
cause Some reject Vi^csa and Samavnyn and admit only tho 
remaining five padurthas Some admit Sound (Sabdn) ns an 
eternal substance the audible sounds being regarded ns its 
manifestations Tn these deviations even tho writers of the 
same school sometimes differ among themselves 

1 Not ftU (Tide ^lofca cSrfIka Chap on Inference verso 183 and 
Minameyodaya 2 13) Por argnments |o Bopport of fttomisni vide ProbhS 
J aro tijaya 

5 Vide Slolca vurtxka pp 672 f 
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The Mimamsa metapbj'sics is then pluralistic and 

realistic. It is not empiricism, because 

6opEh»“SnfS' it believes in the non-empirical Vedic 

realism, but not em- gource of knowledge which is thought 
pincism. 

even to be more dependable than sense- 
experience ^ and also because it believes in many realities 
like potential energy, the unseen moral principle, heaven, 
hell, etc., which cannot be known through sense-experience. 

2. The Theory of Potential Energy {salcti and apurva) 

In connection with the question of causation the 

Mimamsa formulates the theory of 

There is a power in xx-i a 

every cause. It pro- potential energy (sakti) . A. seed 

ftTuot^tocTet'' possesses in it an imperceptible power 

(sakti) with the help of which it can 

produce the sprout; when this power is obstructed or 

destroyed (as, for example, by the frying of the seed), it 

fails to produce that effect. .Similarly, there is the power of 

burning in fire, the power of expressing meaning and inducing 

activity in a word, the power of illumination in light and so 

on. The necessity of admitting such unperceived potency 

in the cause is that it explains why in some cases though 

the cause (i.e. seed or fire) is' there, the effect {i.e. sprout or 

burning) does not take place. The explanation is that in such 

cases though the cause-substance- is there, its causal potency 

has been desfebyed or ' over-^powered temporarily, as the case 

may be, by some obstructing conditions obtaining there. 

The Nyaya realists reject this theory. They say that 

Nyaya criticism- without admitting an imperceptible 

answered. potency in. causes the above difficulty 

may be solved by holding that a cause produces the effect in 

1 In fact, Eumarila observes (in SloTca-vdrtika, verse 72, 1.1.2) that 
the fact that the Vedas contradict ordinary empirical knowledge is a proof 
of their superior authority. 

2 Vide Sastra-dtpihd, p. 80, and Prakarana-pailcika, p. 146. 
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the absence of obstructions and does not produce it in their 
presence The Mimamsa meets this objection by saying 
that as ne have to admit, even according to the Nyaya, 
something else m addition to the cause (namely, absence of 
obstruction), for the production of the effect, the Nyaya 
suggestion is no improvement. If you must suppose some- 
thing, why not admit a positive something m the very subs- 
tance (say, seed) which is taken by all as the cause (say, of 
the sprout), rather than an additional negative condition 
having a causal power. It would be reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose in the cause-substance a positive power (Sakti^ 
to explain the positive effect, and io suppose the non-func- 
tionmg of this power (owing to its destruction or suppression) 
to explain the negative fact of non-bappening of the effect. 

One important application of this theory of potency 
made by the Mlmamsa is for the solution of the problem 
how an action like a sacrifice performed now bears fruit 
after a long time (say, after this life, in Heaven) when the 
action has ceased It is held that the ritual performed here 
generates in the soul of the performer an unperceived 
potency (i e , power for generating the fruit of the action) 
called apurva, which remains in the soul and bears fruit 
when circumstances are favourable ^ It 
Will be found that the theory of apurra 
fimts^iorntoai^^ ^ limited hypothesis which tries to 

explain a part of the general problem of 
conservation of the fruits of aJl actions, ritualistic and non- 
ritualistic, which the more universal law of karma seeks 
to explain 

3 The Mimdtnsa Conception of Soul 

The conception of soul m the MJmamsa is more or less- 
like that of other realistic and pluralistic schools such as 

^ Vide Sastra dtptka, p 80, Praiarana pailetka, pp 184 95 Sahara 
ihasya 215 
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the Nyaya-Vaisesika/ The soul is an eternal, infinite subs- 
tance, which is related to a real body in a real world and it 

survives death to be able to reap the 
consequences of its action performed 
-wMch has the capa- jjere. Consciousness is not the essence 

•city for consciousness, 

of the soul, but an adventitious quality 
which arises when some conditions are present. In dream- 
less sleep and in the state of liberation the soul has no 
-consciousness, because its conditions, such as relation of sense 
to object, are absent. There are as many souls as there 
•are individuals. The souls are subject to bondage and can 
•also obtain liberation. In all these respects the grounds, 
on which the Mimamsa views are based, resemble those of 
the other schools mentioned previously and we need not 
Tepeat them here. 

Begarding the knowledge of the soul, however, there is 
Ho-w is the self something worth mentioning. The 
Bhatta School holds that the self is not 
known whenever any object is known ; it is known occa- 
•sionally. When we reflect on the self, we know it as the 

object of self-consciousness (aham-vitti) . 

As the object of 

self-consciousness’— But the Prabhakara School objects to 
say the Bhattas: n • • n n i jt 

■■ ■ this View on the ground that the very 

■conception of self-consciousness is untenable, because the 
self cannot be both subject and object of the same act of 
knowledge, any more than food can be .both the cook and 
the cooked. The functions of the subject and the object are 
mutually incompatible (karma-kartr-virodha) and cannot be 
attributed to the same thing at the same time. In every 
•act of knowing an object, however, the self is revealed as 

■ As the subject of subject by that very knowledge. It 
every kno-wiedge ’ — is thus that we can speak of the self 

as the knower in judgments like “ I 


say the Prabhakaras. 


1 Vide Sloha-vartika, Atma-vada; Sastra-dipikd, Atma-vada, p. 119 et 
.scg.; Prakarana-paficikd, Prakarana 8. 
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w 5hi* |»il “ U I i!’*! iK>t ti* the nU'jecl 

5‘1 T\rn li t!*' Iw'.wrrn IIU hnnwlcii^o 

5^3 3*: t’ «■? in->in‘« Into l>ern »mp^’»Jh!p.‘ 

TJir I3!,^5 j^s rr|<h tn th?t O.^t if the r^-U tvrrr retried 
n; '-'r\rt an nr*<' “e ««w!c3 h»'ic jn%nrnlilv 

3 si ?! ^n ft j'JVJi'f'ni hVe *'I ihfs *’ nu‘. (his 

{i n-t aim)« the rft’K* Tl.te thsl fe)f*r<;nviotj*:jef«i 

ihw-s. j^fl ali'ftVB flrevjnp^m lh«’ rntivi’minr's of nn nhject; 

tiul ti «tilv <^ft'‘’o: 5 illy tftke^ phrf> 
j*"^**, ^ *’'* K>met!»in;: ilifTerrnt 

fmn t!je ro!jfi^lotj«neTt ef rl>jrct« As 
f-Tf the r|>p>\5('en ant! It 

ti nj'rr Trr!n! thsn tra!. If therj* wrrr any real cjijKiMVon, 
en tie WJje injiinrJicn **Kntm the •'Mf.’* am! (nervtls) 
jnlrinenli hie ”1 Inar. iny»eU'* wontd liavr l>fen meaning- 
}e>» lies tfen. if (he Hf vrrfe ne%rr tl>e o!>ject of any 
li'or.le^!(?e. I.nvt rnul<! \te rrmemlH-r (lie existence of tlie 
*.elf jn (!,e Herr the -rtf cannot he ^aid to h'* the 

Tulifr! VT Inotae* nf tin- iurmnn-lTtowledgc: it can 

fn!y !»e the ohj<x; <,f die |jiT»ent Mf dial Inowp it.* Thin 
fit ftM-f t! at the relf ran hcronir the rh^ect of Inmvlcdfrc. 

^ OceU- oonnectr?! with this question »h tinolher, n:>'nel\, 
*Hcnv IK hnowledpc known?* The 
pfrihhllnriK hoJtl (hit in r\cn' knoiv- 
ledge of an oliject, Furli a* cxprcs'^etl bj 
the judgment ‘7 l.noir this jiof.* tliree factonv arc present. 


rte miMtirt* 
fcs ’4 lb»t ItiiswIM?* 
rew»I* {tv'f t> wtfl 
e« lU tt.VJf'rt *13 


nnifU, T or the knower (jhrdrd, tlie 
oliject known (jflcy*0 nnil die hnowledgo 
itself (jftuin'. All these three are flinul- 
tmemisly revealed (tripudjrmni). When- 


ever knowlcdpe ari*es, it reveak it'elf, its object and the 


Mihjeet. Knowledge is pclf-revealinp (fivayamprakaita) and 


is the revealer of its suhject and object as well. Tlie 


I Pm^ ^mra paPeilt, p. JI3, 
9 rp. I2jyi. 
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Bhattas hold, on the contrary, that knowledge by its Tery 

nature is such that it cannot be the 

i“ object ot iteelf. just as the finger-tip cannot 

{erred from the known- itself. But how then do we at all 

ness of jts objecc. 

come to know that we have the know- 
ledge of a certain object? The Bhattas reply that whenever 
we perceive an object it appears to be either unfamiliar 
or familiar. If it appears to be familiar or previously 
known (jnata), then from this character of familiarity or 
knownness (jnatata) which the object presents to us, we infer 
that we had a knowledge of that object. Knowledge is thus 
known indirectly by inference on the ground of the fami- 
liarity or knownness observed in the object. \ 


IV MiMA^SA Religion and Ethics 
1. The Place of the Vedas hi Religion 

The Mimamsa does not believe in a creator of the world. 

In its anxiety to secure the supreme 
Religion is based , , 

on the Vedic com- place for the eternal Vedas, the 

mandments. Mimamsa could not believe in God whose 

authority would be superior to, or at least on a par with, 
that of the Vedas. According to the Mimamsa, the Vedas 
embody not so much eternal truths as eternal injunctions 
or laws which enjoin the performance of the sacrificial rites. 
Religion or Bharma thus becomes identical vsuth the Vedic 
injunctions (codana-Iaksano’rtho dharmah). The Vedas 
supply the criterion of what is right’, and what is wrong. 
A good life is a life led in obedience to the Vedic command- 
ments. 
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to be done with any interested motive, yet the Universe 
is so constituted that a person who performs his duty does 
not ultimately go unrewarded. The difference is that 
while for this purpose the Mimaihsa postulates in. the 
universe the impersonal moral law of karma, Kant postulates 
God. Again, whereas the source of obligation for Kant 
is the higher self (which commands to the lower, ‘ thou 
oughtest to do what is good’), for the Mimamsakas it is 
the impersonal Yedic authority which categorically enjoins 
duty. 


3. The Highest Good 


The highest good in the early Mimamsa conception 


Heaven ds the high- 
f,” ' est good, according to 
carlv Mimamsa. 

✓ 

the usual end 


appears to have been the attainment of 
Heaven or a state in which there is 
unalloyed bliss. Heaven is regarded as 
of rituals.^ The Mimamsaka writers 


gradually fall in with the other Indian thinkers and accept 
liberation from bondage to the flesh as the highest good 
(nihsreyasa) . They realize that the performance of actions, 
good or bad, if dictated by any desire for enjoyment of 
objects, causes repeated birth. When one understands 


that worldly pleasures are all mingled 
H^von^Jater with pain, and becomes disgusted witli 

life in the world, one tries to control 


one’s passions, desists from forbidden actions, as well as 
actions with motives of future enjoyment. Thus the chance 
of future birth and bondage is removed. By the disin- 
terested performance of obligatory duties and knowledge 
of the self, the karmas accumulated in the past are also 
gradually worn out. After this life such a person, being 
free from all karma-ties, is never born again. He is thus 


^ ‘svargakamo .yajeta.’ 
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libentod. As bondage is the fettermg of the soul to the 
world through (lie body including the senses, the molor- 
and nuni^, liberation ts the total (kstrnction of such 
Ifcndngo through the stoppage of rebirth.* 

We have seen nlrcady that, ac<»rding to tlic Mimainsa, 
conRiousness and other mental states 
are not inherent in the soul. They 
tfTTO rl'ircfp inJ when the soul is related to 

fun. * 

objects through the body and tlic organs. 
']'hc lilicratcd soul, being dissociated from the body and, 
therefore, from all the organs including inanas, cannot have 
any consciousness; nor can it, therefore, enjoy bliss. 
Liberation is then desirable not as a state of bliss, but 
as the total cessation of pimful experience. It is a stato 
where the soul remains in its own intrinsic nature, 
beyond pleasure and pain.* The soul in its intrinsic slate 
<«a.islhi) can be defined only as substance baaing existence 
and a potentiality for consciousness— though no actual 
iwnsciou^ncss Some later Bha^tas hold, ho\\c\er, like the 
.\dvaitin8 that liberation is an experience of jo).* 

d. Is MUndvisa /If/icisficf 


Should the Mimfinica be called atheistic? Though the 
replj to this question would seem to be m the affirmative 


Some sctiolar* think 
that the is 

not atheistic. 


in the light of the traditional conception 
of the Mimiiiusa philosophy we ha\e 
de'cribed above, doubts are raised by 


fiucli a competent authori’tj' as Max Mtillor.* Bearing m 


* Vnlo Pratarflfia paflei^a, 8, jip 151 CO 

* Viao 5ailra tflpiU, pp. 125 31. 
s Viio MSnarneyodaj/a, 3 26 

* Vide The Six Sytlems of Indian Pkiloiophy, CIi. V. Dr. Palupatinsth 
^3atrl also adtocates this new in bts Inlroduclion to PiVea VTmSwio Tide 
a!f« MSnamfj/odai/a, 21i 
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mind that of all schools the Mimamsa claims to follow the 
Vedas most faithfully, he finds it difficult to believe that 
it could reject the Vedic belief in God. The arefuments 
adduc ed by the Mimamsakas against the conception of a 
creator of the u niverse mean, according to Max Muller, tha t 
if God were suppose d to be the creator, He wo uld be 
liable to the charges of cruelty, partiality, etc. But the, 
rejection of a creator-God . he__coiitends, is not necessarily 
■^e rejection o f God . Even some forms of pantheism like 
those of the Advaita Vedanta and Spinoza, Max Muller 
contends, do not accept the reality of creation; and it is unfair 
to call them atheistic, just because they do not conform to 
the customary conception of God. 

If the Mimamsa is to be judged by the Vedic ancestry, 
of which it is so proud, then Max Muller 
is perhaps right. But judged by what 
the Mimamsa itself does and says, his 
contention cannot be fully accepted. When we find that 
the early Mimamsakas are silent about God and later ones 
. reject the proofs for the existence of 

The Mimamsa re- 

iects proofs of God’s God, like the Jainas, without replacing 

e^isiieiice 

them by any other, we have no positive 
proof that the early Vedic faith was still alive in them. 
The different Vedic deities of course still form necessary 
parts of the sacrifices performed. Depending on this evidence 
one might say at best that the Mimamsa believes in 
polytheism. But even such a view is rendered doubtful 
by the facts that these deities are not regarded as objects 
of worship,^ nor even believed to have any existence any- 
where except in the Vedic hymns (mantras) that describe 
them.^ While the Vedic hymns are inspired by the living 
presence of the deity in the place of worship, the 


But this view is 
difficult to support. 


>• Yagadlnam devataradhanahetutve pramanabhavat, Praharana-pandka. 
p. 185. 

- Vide Jha. Sloka-vartika. Eng. Tr.. Introduction. 
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Mimiihsakn wonders liow the deity wn be simultaneously 
U U« iha linDfi different phecs where lie is 

f# sb i*j /n;sii invoked.* Bo polytheism of the ordinary 
m i*ift cannot also he attributed to the 

Mimaihri witlioul some ijoalification. The deities of the 
MlmSriisaka arc immortal entities. They are not existing 
pereous, liclongtng to the Fpice-time world. I3ut they aro 
not (he product>i of our imaginatiou either: (hoy arc eternal 
and felf-inanih Ftinp entities described the eternal, self* 
revealing Vedas. Tlicre may be fome grandeur and even 
purity in such a conception of dcitie*;, but one would miss 
licre tlic living fnilh of tlic Vedas. It would not be fair, 
then, to judge the Mimlihsa simply by its Vcdic ancestry. 
Inbented elements of a faith, like inherited limbs, become 
atrophied by disuse. The Vcdic conception of God had no 
•ictive place m the Mlin.’imFl wbeino of life, as it had in 
the Vedanta one, and it is natural that it should gradually 
fade away. The MlmuihsTi is one of the many examples in 
iiuman historj’ of how nn ovcremplnsircd means hocomes its 
own end, and how gods ore sacrificed for temples, prophets 
and books. In its groat anxiety to maintain the Bupremacy 
of the Vedas, the Mimuihfiri relegates God to an ambiguous 
position. It i« here that the Vedanta comes to differ from it, 
utilising its faith in the Vedas (o develop a still greater faith 
in God, ns we shall see in the next chapter. 


4 Vide Proi arana faHai 3, p 16Q 
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THE VEDaXTA PjriLOPOPHY 

I, IsTnom'cnox 


1 


1 Ortfjin mui Drrrlopmmt of thr IVrfJnfn 
'YtHlanln’ lilrnlly mcinft *lhp end of tlio Vcdai.* 




Pnmanly 

the word 

stood for 

the 

Tlw* Vr>i5*iU 

I-' irririM ft< 

ir>T 

t ih* 

Upanifads 

though 

nfteiatards 

its 

ft l’f> W’ 

t« in 

denotation 

widened 

to include 

all 



thouglilH 

developed 

out of 

tho 

Ufonipil* 

The 

npani«.ids 

may he regarde<l as 

the 

cnii of the 

Ved.as in dilTerent senses. 

(1) First, 

the 


(h t« u*j 111 #* Upx^tfnds were iIjc Insl !itemr\* products 
nrr prftJflfJt ef ihn of the Vedic period. Three kinds of 
\rj.f fy-ri-yi. Ittenturc of this period enn ho broadly 

dislinguhhcd : the earliest beinp the Vedic hymns or 
mantras compiled in the difterent BaihhituR (l.tk, Yajus, 
Sima and Atharval, the next beinp the Brahmapas, treatises 
guiding and encouraging Uic Vedic rituals i>nd the last, the 
tJpnniBads which discuss philosophical problems. All these 
Vmt'tJ •utTt ^TLeA^'b VtAh Mfrtfrn?/ imb ■sOTirbV'rmvs 

also called the Vedas, in the wider sence of this term. 

. (2) Secondly, in respect of study also, the 

(2) a« BtnJiwl after „ . , ' , 

the other Vedic Upanifads como last. As a nilo, a mam 

liierature, studied the Saihliitus first ; the 

Brahmapas were required next for guiding him when he 
entered life and had to perform tho rituals enjoined on a 
householder; and last of all tho Upinisads (some of w’hich 
arc also known ns uraiij'akas or forest-treatises) were needed 
to liclp him when he retired from the world, led a secluded 
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entities; their view is called dualism (dvaita). Some 
others, like Sankara, hold that the two are absolutely identi- 
cal; this view is known as monism (advaita). Some 
others, hke Kamanujai, again hold that the two arc related 
like part and whole; this view may be briefly called qualified 
monism (vihstadvaita). There were many other views, 
each specifying a particular type of identity (abheda), difter- 
ence (bheda) or identity-in-diHerencc (bhedabheda) between 
the self and God, too many to be mentioned here. But the 
best known among the Vedanta schools are those of Sankara 
and Eamanuja which will be discussed here. 

Three stages in the development of the Vedanta may be 
distinguished in the light of what has 
of'^the ^^danta above : (1) The creative stage 

represented by the revealed texts (smtis) 
or the Vedic literature, chiefly consisting of the Upanisads. 
The fundamental ideas of the Vedanta take shape here mostly 
in the poetic visions and mystic intuitions of the enlightened 
seers. (2) The stage of systematization represented by the 
Brahma-sutras which gather, arrange and justify the ideas of 
the previous stage. (3) The stage of elaboration represented 
by all works beginning from the chief commentaries 
downwards in which the ideas and arguments are cast into 
the proper philosophical forms, appeal being made not 
simply to earlier authority but also to independent, reasoning. 
Though it is possible to consider separately the philosophical 
speculations of each of these periods, in consideration 
of space we shall discuss them together. Orthodox 
Indian writers themselves generally look upon the entire 
current of thought, spread over the ^ successive stages, as 
one flow, inseparable at source, but developing and ramify- 
ing in itS) onward course. Bet us have a bird’s-eye view of 
the development of the Vedanta through the Vedas and 
Upanisads. 
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Ilou, Ihc I f Jiinfa Developed through the Vedas 
and the Upant^ads 

Of tlio three \c<!u, lajus ond Sima, fho first is 
the basic work, the second two conUun h 3 nm 3 (inoutn*^) 
m diUcrcnt amugements to suit their nppbcation to sacn 

ficcs- llio Ininns of tbo Rg*vcda mosth 
Tbe \rdic co^crj* , , , « 

I vj» o' godi «nd consist of pmiscs of tbo dmerent deities — 

Mitra» Vorupa, Indra, and so on 
Tlie^ dcsinbo the inighU ond uoble deeds of the ^arlous 
deities, and pra\ for their help and fa\otir Sacrifices 
oficred to the gods consisted m |)Ounng oblations of clarified 
butter and other thinga into tbo sacrificial firo along \ntb 
which tbo hjinus m their praise wero recited and tung 
These deities were conccutd as the realities underKing and 
goteniing the diflcrcni phtDwweiu of nature, such os fire, 
sun, wind, rum and othcn>, on ^vhlcb life, agriculture and 
prospenti dci>endcd ^Q^u^e, though peopled with difTercnt 
gods, was conceited as subject to *01110 basic law (called llta) 
by which the whole world, objects of nature as well as living 

, . beings, was regulated Its function was 

Tfce belle' in Ihe , , 

moral nature of the not onlj tbc prescr\ation of order and 
regularity m planets and other objects, 
but also the regulation of justice 

Belief in manj gods is called polytheism The Vedas 
11,= Ved,o /..<h .n “'■®' therefore, often said to bo polytbe 
gods la jt poly istic But there 13 a peculiarity m Vcdic 
thought that makes this view doubtful 
Each of many gods, when praised, is extolled by the h3miD 
as the supreme God, the Creator of the universe and the 
lord of all gods Max Muller thinks, 
Hcnotheism*^^^ ^ therefore, that polytheism is not an ap 
propriato name for such a belief, and 
he coins a new word 'benotheisin' to signify this But 
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whether the Vedic faith is really polytheism or hcDotheism, 
depends largely on the explanation of this phenomenon. Ii 
is polytheism, if the raising of each- god to the supreme 
position be not the indication of real belief in the supremacy, 
but only a wilful exaggeration, a poetic hyperbole. But if 
the Vedic poets really believed what they said, henotheism 
would be a better name. The latter view is rendered more 
than probable by the fact that in the Bg-veda we come 
across passages where it is explicitly stated that the different 
gods are only manifestations of one underlying reality. 
“The one reality is called by the wise in different ways : 
Agni, Yama, Matarisva” (Ekam sad vipra bahudha 

vadanti ).^ It was possible, therefore, to look upon each 

deity as the Supreme. 

According to many writers, there is a development notice- 
able in Vedic thought and they believe 

transitionT^^^^^”^ gradually developed 

from polytheism through henotheism, 
ultimately to monotheism, i.e. belief in one Gfod. This 
hypothesis may be true. But henotheism is not a mere 
transition phenomenon; even in its most developed 
form, Indian monotheism retains the belief that though 
God is one, He has various manifestations in the many god's, 
any one of which may be worshipped as a form of the 
Supreme Deity. Even to-day we have in India the diver- 
gent cults — Saivism, Vaisnavism and the like — ^flourishing 
side by side and almost every one of them is at bottom based 
on a philosophy of one Supreme God — ^perhaps even one 

all-inclusive reality. Indian monotheism 
living forms, from the Vedic 
age till now, has believed rather in the 
unity of the gods in God, than the denial of gods for God. 

, t 


1 Rg-veda, 1. 161. 46 (vide also 10. 114. 4, 10. 109, 10. 82, et jiassim). 
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SCencd Indian monotheism has a peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes it from the Christian or the Mahomedan This 
18 ai persistent feature of orthodox Indian faith throughout, 
not a mere passing phase of tho Vedic times 

Belief in the unity of all gods which we find m the 
Rg-veda is only a part of a greater 
thought which also we find there in a 
clear form, namely, the unity of all exis- 
tence In the famous Purusasukta which is even now daily 
recited by every devout Brahmin, the 
Vedic seer visualizes, perhaps for the 
first time in human history, the organic 
umty of the whole universe Some stanzas are quoted 
below 

The Man had a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet he covered the earth on all sides 
and stretched ten fingers’ length beyond it 
Tho Man was all that is and all that will be ruling over 
immortality, he was all that grows by food 
Such was his greatness, and the Man was greater still 
this whole world is a fourth of him, three fourths of 
him are immortal m the sky 
For with three fourths the Ma*n went on high, but a 
fourth of him reraamed here, and then spread on all 
sides, over the living and the lifeless world * 

All existence— earth, heavens, planets, gods, living and 
non hvmg objects — is conceived here as 

The transcendence 

and immanence of the parts of one great person {Puru?a), 
who pervades the world, but also remains 
beyond it In Him all that is, has been and will be, 
are united We have m this hymn the poetic insight 
not only into the universe as one organic whole, but 


teia 10 90 (Peteison s trans ) 
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also into the Supreme Reality which is both immanent and 
transcendent; God pervades the world, yet He is not 
exhausted thereby; He remains also beyond it.^ In terms of 
Western theology, this conception is panentheism — (pan — all, 
en — ^in, theos — God), not pantheism; all is not equal to God, 
but all is in God, who is greater than all. One flash of the 
seer’s imagination, in this hymn, reveals a variety of ideas 
that inspired the Vedic mind ; monism, panentheism and 
organic conception of the world. 

In another hymn (commonly Imown as the Nasadiya- 

The Impersonal Ab- introduced further to the 

Vedic conception of the Impersonal 
Absolute. The reality underlying all existence — ^the primal 
one from which everything originates — cannot be described, 
it says, either as non-existent or as existent (na asat, no 
sat). Here we have perhaps the first flash of a conception 
of the Indeterminate Absolute, which is the reality under- 
lying all things, but is in itself indescribable. 

The hymn thus begins : 

There was then neither what is, nor what is not, there 
was no sky; nor the heaven which is beyond. 

It concludes : 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it 
or did not make it; the highest seer in the highest heaven, 
he forsooth knows, or does even he not know?® 

As for the relation between the conception of Ultimate 
Reality as a Person and the conception 

Tbe relation between ^ ^ . . j- mi, 

the personal and tbe ot it as an Indeterminate Absolute, w( 

even in the description o; 
Reality as Person, there is also a mentioi 
■ of its transcendent aspect, which is not describable in terms 

1 Sa bhumiiii vi^vate vrtva atyatistbad da^angulam. 

Pado’sya visva bbtitani, tripadasya amrtam divi. Ibid. 

2 Rg-veda, 10. 129 (Max Muller’s trans,). 
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of tho objects of tho world and, therefore, indeterminate. 
Tho} are thus concoued ns the two aspects of the same 
Reality . 


Though many of tho important elements of the Vedanta 

, , are to bo found thus in tho Eg-veda, 

rhilosophy based on ° 

argument* is absent thoy oro presented in a poetic way. 
la tbe '\eda5 method by which the sages arrive 

these views is not mentioned, neither tho arguments 
whicli support them Philosophy proper must be based on 
•explicit rea‘?oning and argument chiefly There is, there- 
fore, no regular philo'^ophy, strictly speaking, m the Vedas 
Tho first attempt at philosophical specn- 

It IS found first in * u r a jt. tt j 

•tbe Upanioads m a latton 13 to bo found m the Upanisads, 
iMdcnrotaiy form v?hero problems about self, God and tbe 
world orro clearly put and discussed But even here the 
philosophical method of arriving at conclusions, rigorously 
supported by arguments, is only partly in evidence Some 
of the Upani‘?ads are written in verses and they contain, like 
the Bg \eda, inspired utterances on philosophical matters 
So also are some other Upanisads, though written in prose 
The only approach to philosophical method is to be found 
in the few Upanisads, where through dialogues — questions 
and answers — attempt is made to lead tho sceptical pupil, step 
by step, to some conclusion But m spite of the lack of strict 
argumentative form, the Upanisads have a profound charm 
and appeail This is duel to the joint effect of the loftiness of 
ideas, the depth of insight, the mysterious appeal to all that 
is good and sublime in man and tho irresistible force wnth 
which the views are asserted as though they are born of a 
direct vision of truth A famous German philosopher, 
■Schopenhauer, impiessed by tho Upanisads, declared 
“111 t/ie whole world there no study so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Upant^ads It has been the solace 
of my life, it xoill be the sdlacc of my death ” 
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The problems of the Upanisads, to mention only some 
of the more frequent ones, are : What is 

The problems of the ^ _ • 

Upanisads. the Reality from which all things 

originate, by which all live and into which all dissolve when 

destroyed? What is that by knowing which everything can 

be known? What is that by knowing which the unknown 

becomes known? What is that by knowing which one can 

attain immortality? What is Brahman? What is. Atman?’ 

As the very nature ofi these questions implies, the Upanisadic 

mind was already steeped in the belief that there is an all- 

pervasive reality underlying all things which arise from, exist 

in and return to it; that there is some reality by knowing' 

which immortality can he attained. 

The name given to this Reality is sometimes Brahman 

„ (God), sometimes Atman (Self), some- 

The beliG't m an all- 

pervasive reality call- times' simply Sat (Being). “At first 
od Brahman or Atman. ,, .-it. , >> -.-i 

there was the Atman alone, say the 

'Aitareya (1.1.) and the Brhaddranyaka (1.4.1.). “All this 

is Atman," says the Chandogya (7.25.2.), “Atman being 

known. . . everything is known," says the Brhaddranyaka 

again (4.5.6.). Similarly we find, “There was only Being 

(Sat) at the beginning, it was one without a second" 

{Clidnd., 6.2.1.), Again, “All this is Brahman" {Mmidaka, 

2.2,11. and Chdnd., 3.14.1.). Brahman and Atman are- 

used synonymously in these different contexts. We are also 

told explicitly in some places that' “This self is the 

Brahman" (Brhad., 2.5.19.), “I am Brahman" (Ibid.. 

1.4.10.).^ 


1 Tlio texts translated here arc respectively; 'Om iitraa va idam eka- 
eva agee oslt.’ ' Atma eva idam agro asTt.’ ‘ Alms, eva idam earvam.’ 

‘ Atm.ani khalu aro dr§tc Sruto mate vijuuta idam Barvaih viditam.' ' Sad 
eva eaumya idam agro asTt', ekam, eva advilTyam.' ‘Brahma eva idam vifivam.' 

‘ Sarv.am Mialu idam brahma.' * Ayam atma bralima.’ ‘ Aham brahma 


asmi 
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Tbo UpDui^ads shift Iho ccntro of interest from the 

IntoHt » rliiltrf e°‘'» ‘’■O So'f 

tnm noda to the SeU. analyse the Self, distinguish between its 
outer husk and its inner reality. Tiio body, the senses, the 
manas, tbo intellect and pleasures arising out of them are 
all tested and found to bo passing, changeful modes, not 
the permanent essence of tho Self. These aro merely the 
Tkcrcaleellkelund (kojas), tho outer covers, so to 

the enter ehcatta. whicb conccal an inner, permanent 

reality, which cannot bo identified with any of these, though 
all of these arc grounded in it and arc its manifestations. 
Tho Heal Self is pure consciousness, every particular cons- 
ciousness of objects being its limited manifestation. Not 
being limited by any object, this pure consciousness is also 
infinite. Tlio Beal 8olf is called Atman. As infinite, cons- 
cious reality (satyam, jfiunam, anantam) 
tbo tc&\Hj tiodorirlog tho sclf of man is identical with the 
oil thingB, beings (sarva-bhutatmu) and 

therefore, with God or Brahman. In tho Katha we are 
told: “This Sclf is concealed in all things, and does not, 
therefore, appear to bo there. But it is perceived by the 
keen-sighted with tho help of a sharp, penetrating intellect” 

is.m. 

All attempt is made to help man discover this his Beal 
Self. Bcalization of tho Self (utma- 

Self-realiration Js , , • ^ . 

ibe highest know- vidya or atma^Cuna) is regarded as the 
highest of all knowledge (para-vidya), 
all other knowledge and learning being inferior to it (apara- 
•ridya). The method of self-realization lies through the 
control of the lower self, its deep-rooted interests and im- 
pulses, and through study, reasoning O'nd repeated medita- 
tion (sravana, manana, nididhyasana) till the forces of pas^ 
habits and thoughts are completely overcome by a firm 
belief in the truths leamt. It ia a difficult path which can 
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be followed only if one is strong and wise enough to reject; 
what is pleasant (preyas) for what is good (4reyas). 

The Vedio behef in sacrifice is shaken by the Upanisads- 
which declare that with these one cannot 
Rituals are inade- achieve the highest goal of immortality. 

The Mundaka says that these sacrifices 
are hke weak rafts (t.e., they are unable to take one across 
the sea of worldly misery) and those fools that take 
these as the superior means, suffer again the pangs of old 
age and death. ^ A ritual can at best secure a temporary 
place in Heaven, and when the merit (punya) earned bj 
it is exhausted there is again birth into' this world. A 
deeper significatice is attached to sacrifice, when the worship- 
ping self and the gods worshipped are realized to be the' 
same. The ceremonies of offering oblations to gods thus 
come to be looked upon as mere external affairs fit for the 
ignorant who do not understand the mystery of the universe.-* 

Sacrifice to the Self or Brahman is re- 

Knowledge of tie , , . 

Self or God is the garded as superior to sacrifice to gods. 

Sr Wghest g^T™" through the realization of the 

Self or Brahman that rebirth can be 
stopped and along with it all misery. One who truly rea- 
lizes his unity with the Immortal Brahman, realizee 
immortahty. 

The Upanisads conceive Brahman not only as the cu re 

■ , . „ ground of all reality and consciousness, 

Rrahman is the •— — : — — 

ultimate source of all but also as the ultima.te source of all j oy. 

^ Worldly pleasures are only the distorted 

fragments of that joy , just' as worldly obj ects are limited 
manifestations of that Beality .^ One who can dive into tiie 
deepest recess of his Self, not only realizes his identity with 
Brahman but gets to the heart of Infinite Joy. The nroof of 


1 Mundaka, 1. 2. 7; 

- Brhaddranyaka, i. 3. 32. 
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<ho SelfQ !>oing tlio ponrco of all iov (sa\s Yujfia\alkya to liis 
wife Maitrcyl) k tlmt ifc m tlif> dearest tlunt? to man . One 
loves another person or thing because he identifies himself 
with that person or thing, regards him or it as his own self. 
Nothing is dear for ita own sake says Yujflavalkya. The 
wife IS not dear bocatiso she is wife, the husband is not dear 
hccauso of being a husband, the son js not dear because of 
being a f?on, vvoaltli is not dear for its 
ixwaa" own Sake. All is dear because of the 
Self,* That the Self m itself is bliss is 
shown n1«;o hv pointing ont that when a man falls into 
dreamless slocn. forgets lug relation with the body, tho sense s. 
mind and oxtcmal obiccts and thus retires into his own 
intrinsic state, he is at neoce. he is untouehed by pleasure and 


^fodem biology tells ns tlmt polf.proservation is a b asic 
instinct in all living being s. But why is self or life so 

. dear? The o-nswer is given by the 

Dciire to lite is das , — . 

cb the joy that lies ta Upani^ads. ijifo is BO dear because there 

ia Joy. Who would like to live if there 
was not joy?’ Tho joy that wo have in daily life, however 
disturbed and meagre it might be, sustains our desire to 
live. Greater joy is not obtjuned by running further away 
from tho Self, after worldly objects Desires for objects 
are tho fetters that bind us to the world, to the painful 
vicious circle — birth, death and rebirth. The forces of 
desires take us away from tho Self and condition our exi s- 
tence in the wav we hanker after. The more we give up 
oiir hankerings for objects and try to realize our identity 
with the true Self fXtmany or God (Brahman) , the more do 
we realize true happiness . To feel at one with the Self is 


1 Ibid ,460 
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to be one with the Infinite God, the Immortal, the Infinito 

Joy. Nothing then remains unattained, 

_ . Self - r^lip ii p p — is. nothing left to be desired. The Katha 

declares, therefore, that a mortal attains 
immortality and unity with Brahman even here, in this very 
life, when his h eart is free from all desires.^ 

»« " ■ ■ -I I —II I I ,.i — .■1^,1.. . M l. II - . I. II 

If Brahman or Atman is the Eeality underlying the 
whole universe then the question may 

Creation of the world . , . , 

out of Brahman or anse as to the exact relation between 

Brahman and the world. The accounts 

©f creation given in the different Upanisads do not exactly 

tally.- But all appear to be unanimous in holding that 

Xtman (or Brahman or Sat) is both the creator and the 

material cause of the world. And in most of these accounts 

the starting point of creation is described somewhat like 

this; At first there was the self. It thought, ‘ I am one, 

I will be many,’ ‘ I will create the worlds.’ Description of 

the subsequent steps by which things are created varies, some 

stating that out of Atman first arises the subtlest element 

Akasa,’ thence gradually all the grosser ones; others give 

different accounts. 

Brom these- statements creation would appear to be real 
and God (i.e., The Absolute Soul) a real 
<5^®ator. But in many places we are told 
that there is no multiplicity here (neha 
nana asti kincana)^, that one who sees the many here is 
doomed to death (‘ mrtyoh sa mrtyum apnoti ya iha naneva 
• pasyati’).® In explanation of the unity of all things, which 
appear to be many, examples like these are cited : Just a s 
flifferent articles made of gold are all really one, gold is the 
'only real substance in them and the different names and forma 


1 Katha, 6. 14. 

2 Katha, 4. 11 : Brliad., 4. 4. 19. 
2 Brhad., 4. 4. 19. 
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<riAi{n-niTn> uhtch tinln them appear n*i nnny, arc mere !}* 
c»f t!i»itingfion. ntfiuhrlv in flH oliiVct^i (here is 

ihf* fnn<* n<n!n\, and tliNf iltfTorcncci afo mcrolv verb al* 
*l“ln c»});rcl« of iJm ^^orI^l i»n' ilcnied p/'jiarato, indu'iduil exjs- 
Hnhtinn (or .\tman) is al^o tlcscnl>c<3 in many paKs* 
not 0 “ Crx‘itnr, Init as a Kcality wljtch h indc'-cribable, 
iK'jn;: no? «ml\ un*'|M‘aK »bb* but c\<*n imtbinkablc. Brahman 
<-\nnft bi* an objr^t of woriilnp even. Tlius tho Kena 
” Tint (Brahman) n other than what is known 
and b()ontf ifse unknown. Uliat is not expressed by 
fjvMvh and !»y winch sjK>e<“li itself is expressed, know 
that to \y' Brahman, and not whal ono worships ns 
Brahman.'** 

Thc‘=c two different Kinds of etotements nhout Iho world 
nnd God naturally present a pur.zlc. 
n-i*? *^***°° God Tcallj* the creator of tho world 

and the world also thcreforo real? 
Or, is tliero really no creation ond is tho world of objects 
a mere npi>e.anvTicc? Is Go*! a determinalo knowahlc rcahtv 
which can be dc'-cnbcj by FUitablo attributes or is God in- 
•dcterminalo and unknowable? Wbat is tho real view of 
tho Upanisads? Subsequent Vedunta treatises tako up 
iheso problems for rolution. An nirrady Btated, tho JJrahwjfl- 
sltlra of Badaniyan^ altcmpta to aystoroatiro and ascertain 
Iho real viewfl of tho revealed lexta. But its brief statements 
thcmFolves admit of different meanings. 
Siihscqucnt writers wlio comroented 
of Vfd&ntii. on tho Brahma-xiUra give their own 
interpretations to tho TJpanisads and tho 
•sutras very clearly oud elaborately. Of tlio different rival 
Gchools that came into existence in this way, that of 
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Sankaracarya is the leading one. In fact what ordinarily" 
passes now-a- days as the Yedanta, and sometimes even as^ 
Indian philosophy to outsiders, is really the Advaita VedSnta 
of the Sankara school. Next comes, in point of popularity, 
the Yisistadvaita school of Bamanujaoarya. These two main 
and more widely known schools of the Yedanta are hfeing: 
treated below. 


3. The Unaimnotis Views of the, m-ain schools of the 

Vedanta 

Following Badarayana, both Sankara and Eamanuja* 
reject theories which explain the world 

The unanimoys Ve- (1) either as the product of material ele- 
dauta conceptrpn of 

the world. ments which by themselves combine 

together to form objects, (2) or as 'the- 
transformation of an unconscious nature that spontaneously 
evolves all objects, (3) or as the product’ of two kinds of 
independent reality, such as matter and God, one of which 
is the material, the other the efficient cause which creates 
the world out of the first- Both agree that an unconscious 
cause cannot produce the world, and both hold that' evert 
tlie dualistic conception of two ultimately independent 

realities, one conscious and another un* 

' n«1a So'bolhmS: oonsoious, produoing the world by inter- 

action, is unsatisfactory. Both take- 
their stand on the Upanisadic view that ‘ All is Brahman * 
fsarvam khaln idam Brahma), and matter and mind are not- 
independent realities but grounded in the same Brahmaiic 
Both are, therefore, monists or believers in -one Absolute, 
Independent Eeality wliich pervades the world of multiple, 
objects and selves. 
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It^'^^rj\sns. wlnm l>olh ^iiilarn nnd JMmunuja follow, 
at length the iinfuitififaclon- 
Ii.H !;’• nature* of other alternntuo tliconcs of 

*» *' sV ' fhf» uorh! Itefntntion of oilier vicvvft m 
!>oth on »ndeix‘ndent rca^eoning and 
flip te^^tunona of oarher rcnpluro's. Wc may briefly juirn up 
lierr th»* jndepeticlejjt urguincnl'i by wliicli the chief theories 
ftte feftitcd.* 

Th^ ?5ti]Ji}a throry llial nneonwous primal matter 
{pralftO, cvamjw.ed of fho three gupat (wltva, rajas and 
Unn'i), gives ri«c to the world without 
riffBt»hr> rf nj" (he guidance of any conscious agent 
f Mlisfoclory, becaiiso tho world is 

a hanuomoiis pystetn of nicely adjusted 
objects whidi cannot t>o believed to be tho accidental 
product of any unconscious cause. As the Safikliya itself 
admits, this world consisting of bodies, eenscs, motor organs 
and other objects m made just to fit the diverse souls born 
into It in nceonUnce witfi their past deeds. But how c.>n an 
unconscious nature carrj* out such a comjilicatcd plan? Im 
admitting that (hero is a purpose in the 
n world, hut denying at tho sanio time tlie 
^ exislenco of a conscioui? creator, the 

ccTiKioiii pntflanr/’ ’ 

?)TifAAiya commAR iIrcI! lo an absurd 
position. Unconscious teleology is unintelligible. Adaptation 
of means to ends is not possible without conscious guidance. 
The fipontancous flow of milk from the cow for tho sake of a 
calf is cited by the Saukhya ns an example of unconscious- 
hut purposive acf. But it is forgotten that tho cow is a living, 
conscious being and milk flows impelled by her lovo for tho 
calf. No undisputed cxaraplo of an unconscious object i>er- 
forming a complicated purposeful act can be cited. Tlio souls- 


• VtJf See. 2, Chap, ir of tie ifjf. anil llic Dhil*yat of* 

Kafikaro and lUm^nuia thereon. 
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(purusas) that the Sahkhya admits are said to bo inactive and, 
■therefore, they also cannot help the evolution of the world. 

The Vai^esika theory that the world is (xiused by the 
•combination of atoms is similarly untenable because these 

unconscious atoms cannot produce this 
, refutation of -wonderfully adjusted world. For the 

regulation of the atoms in the fonnation 
-of the world, the moral law of Adrsta is, of course, admitted 
by the Yaisesika. But this law is also unconscious and the 
■difficulty is not removed. Besides, how atoms at first begin 
to move in order to create the world is not explicable. If 
■movement were the inherent nature of the atoms, they would 
•never cease to move and the dissolution (pralaya) of objects, 

as the Yaisesika admits, would never 

Unconscious atoms 

cannot produce this occur. Souls are of course admitted, 

but they are not admitted to have any 
intrinsic consciousness. Consciousness arises after the souls 
:arQ associated with bodies and the organs of knowledge; and 
these do not exist before creation. Hence atoms cannot 
■^receive any conscious guidance even from souls. 

Against those Bauddha thinkers who explain the objects 
of the world as aggregates of different 
momentary elements, it is pointed out 
that momentary things cannot possess 
any causality. Because to produce an effect the cause must 
'first arise and then act and, therefore, stay for more than 
■one moment, which is against the doctrine of momentari- 
ness. Even if the separate momentary elements be somehow 
•produced, no aggregate can be caused, for no substances are 
■admitted (by these Bauddhas) which can bring together the 
■elements and produce the desired objects. As consciousness 
'itself is admitted to be the effect of the aggregation of the 
•different elements, it cannot exist before aggregation, and the 
^difficulty of unconscious cause, seen before, arises here also. 
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Agajn«t Bujdflhns hold the view of subjective 
idcolnm (\ijfianiv jdr\) timl declare that 
wl *hf' world, hko a dream, h only rm 

“ **’’ inu*^ry prwlucl of tlio imagination, the 
following important objections arc 
pre^f-ed In *5aj\Hra following Badarnana (al The existence 
of cxt^'mal ob]<v;ts cannot l>e denied because t!ic\ art. firrenred 
h ertsi In oN permri-? To denj the txislrnce of a jiot, cloth 
or pillar while it is being perceived, 1 1 libo dtnung tho flavour 
of the food while it is being eaten it is n filsiflcition of 
immediate eipenencc hv rheer force (b) If immediate 
oKiverience is di'behcved, then even tho rcahtv of mental states 
cannot bo behoved in (r) To ray tint ideas of the mind 
illusorilr appear as rrUrml chjrds is meaningless tmlc'^s at 
least fomethmg external is admitted to he real Otherwise, it 
would boas pood an to m> that a certain man lools liJr 
the child of a liarrcn woman (d) Unless dilTcrcnl perceived 
objects liko pot and cloth nro olmiltcd, tlio idea of a pot 
cannot be distinguished from that of a cloth, since, as cons 
ctousnes.s, lhc\ arc identical (c) There is a vital diffcronco 
between dream objects and ncrccivcd objects tho former 
arc contradicted bj waking cxpcncncc, whilo tho latter arc 
not Uxtcmal objects perceived during waking experience 

cannot ho said to he unreal so long ns 
naiddhs nihilim ^ ^ . i . , « 

i« ih-*TTfore nnten they aro iiot felt to be conlmdictcd So 

Bubjcctivo idealism, and along with it also 
nihilirm (^unjavada), fail to explain tho world satisfactorilj 
Even a dcisUc theory (held by the Sams, Pa4upatas, 
^ , . Kupalikas and Kulamukhas)* which 

D«intJC thetMiM ^ - 

cnwtJOQ ere not ten Iioids Uiat Gou is tho ciTicient cause and 
** matter is tho material cause of the world 

IS not accepted The chief objection raised is that as such 


> Per this foarfold clsBsifieaUon of non Vedic deistio schools vide 
BSm&nnJa t BMfya on 2 2 85 ^?li{di qnolcs SanSgama 
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:a Yiew is based not on the Vedas, but on independent 
;Teasoning and ordinary! human experience, it should tally 
\with what we observe in life; but it does not do so. So far 
.as our experience goes, a spirit can ant upon matter only 
■through a body, consisting of organs of perception and 
.movement. Again his activity is caused by some motive, 
-such as attainment of pleasure and removal of pain- But 
•God is said to be devoid of body as well as passions and desires. 
In the light of empirical experience we fail, therefore, to 
■understand the manner as well as the motive of God’s creation 
vof the world. 

We have seen that God is conceived even as early as the 
Vedas in two aspects : God pervades 

The unanimous 

^ '''Vedanta conception the World, but He is not exhausted in 

the world, Ha is also beyond it. God 
is both immanent and transcendent. These two aspects of 
'God persist throughout the XJpanisads^ and the later 
Vedanta, though the meanings of transcendence and im- 
manence are not' the same in all thinkers. It i^ usual to 
call the theory of the presence of God in all things 
‘pantheism,’ and Vedanta is commonly described by this 
name. Pantheism etymologically means all-God-theory. 
But if all is God, the question remains open! whether God is 
the mere totality of all objects of tbel world, or the totality of 
things and something more. When such distinction is made, 
the word ‘pantheism’ is generally confined to the first view, 
whereas ‘ panentheism ’ (a word coined by a German philoso- 
pher, Krause) is used for the second. To avoid the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘ pantheism ’ and to remind ourselves of 
the fact that God in Vedanta is not simply immanent, but 
also transcendent, we should call the Vedanta theory of God 
‘ panentheism, rather than pantheism. 


1 Cf. “ Dve Vttva brahmanoriipe, etc.”, BrliadaranyaM, 2. 3. 1. 
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It IS nccessnn to mention hero tliat m tlio TTpomsndg, 
nnd Inter Votlfintn litcrnturo, the Mord, 
The wi3er and Bmhman, jg used for the Highest Pnn- 
wcimngs 0 ciplo or Ab*ioliito Benjity, <19 « eU as for the 
creator of the \4orld, the object of ■worship 
Tho Iiivtirs, is nl^o eomotimcs used m later literature to 

*dcnofe tho second aspect In Cnglish * Absolute ’ is sometimes 
used for tho first, and ' God ‘ for tho second But ‘ God ’ is alco 
•used in n uider eenso for both tho aspects (off, m Spinoza 
Hegel, Wl)itehen,d) In his Biolufion of Theology tn the Orcelc 
rUtiosophera (p 32, Vol J) Edward Cmrd oven defines " the 
idea of God ns nn nbsolufo power or principle ’* Wc have used 
tho worfl, God, hero, nlong with Bmlimnn, m tho wider sense 
(for both God of religion and Absolute of Philosophy) nnd the 
content m each ease will show tho precise meaning The use 
■of two names is apt to suggest two corresponding realities and 
obscuro the truth of one roaUtv having two aspects 

Another point of ngroement among Vedantins is that all of 
them bclicvo that tho Jcnowlcdgo of the 
Tk>hcf in 0^ etarta cvistcnco of God is, at tbo first instance 
■smpiSraMMSnr obtninca not by rcMoninff but {rom the 
testimony of the ro\calcd scriptures it 
ifi admitted, of course, that on the perfection of religious lifo the 
proscncG of God can be realized by the devout souls But to 
start with, wo have to depend on indirect knowledge of God 
through tho undoubted tostunony of tho scriptures Scnrcelv 
■any attempt is made, therefore in tho Vedimta as in tho Ny'i'ya 
and other theistic systems, to adduce purelv logical proofs for 
tho OMstence of God Arguments are con 
inJepernIoiifc ar fined gcncmllj to sliowing the inadequacy 
gamenl rnn prove God of all theories of God not based on scrip 
turcB, and to the justification of tho scrip 
tural MOWS This attitude of the Vedanta appears to be dogmatic 
and IS sometimes made the object of criticism 

It should bo noted, howe^ei that oven many Western 
philosophers (hko Kant Lotze and others) 
ToWicnony o' Ivant havo over and anon rejected theistio proofs 
° Inadequate Lotze makes it clear that 

unless wo start with some faith m God the 
rational proofs are of little avail As ho puts it “ Therefore 
all proofs that God exists are pleas put forward in justification of 
our faith ' This faith according to him spnngs from the 
•obscure impulse which drives us to pass in. our thought — as we 
cannot help passing — from th© world given in sens© to a world 
■not given in sense, but above and behind sense ’ ^ According 


' Lotze Oalhne* of a Pfnloaopliy 0 / Pelijjion pp 810 
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to the Vedanta also initial faith is necessary for religious life 

and thought. Tliis faith, though starting. 
Reason is necessary from a personal feeling of inadequacy and 

disquiet and a longing for something higher, 
rea j presen . remains a mere blind groping in the darlr 

till it is enlightened by the teachings of the scriptures that embody 
the sages’ direct realization of God. Beasoning is necessary for- 
the understanding of the teachings, for removing doubts, and 
realizing their cogency. By itself reasoning is an empty form or 
method of thinlcing which can work only when materials arc 
supplied. The scriptures supply to reason the matter for specu- 
lation, argumentation and meditation. This kind of dependence; 
of rea,son on matter supplied from a non-rational source is 
nothing peculiar to theology. Even the greatest discoveries in 
science can be traced back to some non-rational origin like intui- 
tive flashes of truth in imagination which reasoning afterwards 
attempts to justify, by further obseiwation, experiment, proof 
and elaboration. “ Dialectic .” says Bergson,^ ** is necessaiy t o 
put intuition to the proof .” Though all Vedantins primarily 
depend on the scriptures for belief in God, they make fuU use 
of reasoning in the justification and elaboration of that belief. 
They learn from the Upanisads that God is the Infinite, Cons- 
cious, All-inclusive Eeality, the Creator of the universe as well 
as its Preserver and Desti’oyer. Each one tries in his ovm way 
to develop what he thinks to be the most consistent theory of 
God. 


The sutras of Badarayana have for their subject-matter- 
God and are, therefore, named Bralima- 

cenTid’^nTeSta.'' 

the embodied soul, and, therefore, called 
also ^afiraka-sutra. Man, therefore, occupies a central place 
in the Vedanta, It is for his 'enlightenment and his salvation 
that the Vedanta undertakes philosophical discussion. But 
•what is the real nature of man? The Upanisads teach us- 
that man has no existence independent of God. Both 
Sankara and’ Bamanuja accept this view. But they interpret" 
the self’s dependence on God in different ways. 


I Creative Evolution, p. 251, Eng. Tr. by A. Mitchell. 
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II Trip HoMSii OP 6 a^,laiia (Advaita) 


1 SanKara's Conception of the World 


Saiiliara finds it difficult to reconcile the Upani?adic 
statements about creation, taken m the 
Pafilanv s (nojiicm literal sense, with those denying the 
Upawnijc ocfouots World of multiplicity Considered m the 

trend and spirit . 

running throughout the Upani§ads, the 
stones of creation seem, to him, to be out of joint Des- 
cription of Brahman as really devoid of all assignable marks 
becomes unintelligible if Hm creatorship is real The 
teachings about the disappearance of all multiplicity on the 
realization of Brahman cannot also bo understood If the 
world were real how could it disappear? The dawn of the 
knowledge of Reality can dispel onl> the unreal appearing 
as real, not what is really real This idea furnishes Sankara 
with the clue to the mjstery of the world If the world is a 
_ . , mere appearance, hhe an object m dream 

iinderstandiD;’ crea Or illusion, then the present appearance 
tioa 03 o niapic ehow -world and its disappearance on the 

knowledge of Reality become mtclhgiblo This reconcihation 
is suggested by the Upanisads themsehes Even in the 
Rg-veda ‘ the one Indra (God) is said to appear in many 
forms through powers of creatmg illusion (maya) The 
Bfhadaranyaka also accepts Ibis ’ The ^veta^vatora clearly 
states that the origin (prakrti) of the world lies m the magical 
power (maya) of God ’ 

* Rk G4718 

* Indro mayabhih puru rupa Ijote * Vide Drhad 2 5 19 and Sankara 
tbcrcoQ 

® Mayam tn prakrtim rtdyat Mayinam tu ^fabeiraram Vide Stet 
4 10 and Sankara thereon 


24—2124 B 
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Maya as a power of God is indistinguishable from Him, 
just as the burning power of fire is frorr 

pol^rof CTeaSris itself. It is by this that God 

intetinguishabie from Magician, conjures up the 

world-show with all its wonderfu 
objects. T he appearance of this world is taken as real bj 
]bhe ignorant, but the wise who can see through it fin d? 
nothing but God, the one Bealitv behind this illusor -^ 
. show. 

If we try to understand the process by which ordinary 
illusions in life take place, we find tha 

Cl cation understood 

in the light of an an illusion, say, of snake in a rope, ii 

ordinary illusion. t , • p i • 

due to our ignorance of what really i; 

there behind the appearance, i.e. ignorance of the substratun 

or ground (adhisthana) , in this case, the rope. If we couh 

know the rope as the rope, there would be no illusion abou 

it. But -mere ignorance of the rope cannot give rise to thi 

illusion. For, otherwise, even a person who has neve; 

known what a rope is would always see serpents in things 

The ignorance creating an illusion doe 
Ignorance with its , . , , „ . 

double function of con- HOt Simply COncoajl irom our Y16W tn< 

cealment and distor- nature of the ground, the rope, bu 

positively distorts it, i.e. makes i' 

appear as something else. Concealment (avarana) of realit y 

and distortion (viksepa) of it into something else in o ur mine 

are then the two functions of an illusion -producing i gnoran ce 

(avidya or ajnana). 

"When an illusion is produced in us by some one else 
■no mogicion's oW when a magician make 


deceives only the igno 
rant , but not himself. 


one com appear as many to us, it is a; 
illusion for us, the perceivers, and nc 
for the conjurer. From our standpoint, then, illusion i 
the product of our ignorance, which prevents us from seein 
the real nature of the thing and which makes us se 
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EOTOUliMsg cl&o m \ls p\acc If t!in> spcctalot can persist to see 
the one com as it is, tbo magician's ivand will create no 
illusion for Lim Tor tbc magician, tlio illusion is od1> a 
conjuring will, b} \ihicU bis spectators are deceiicd, and not 
hmisclf. 

In tho light of such cases, muju, tbc cau«c of tbo world- 
appearance, may also bo nnderstood from 
trijk two Standpoints Tor God, ma>a is 

tbo appearance 
It docs not affect God, docs not deceive 
Him.* For ignorant people like us, wlio arc deceiicd bj 
it and sec tbe TOan> objects here instead of one Braliman 
or God, muja is an illusion producing ignorance In this 
asj;>cct maja is also called, therefore, * ojQiina ’ or ' avidya ’ 
(8>non)ms for ‘ ignoranco ’) and k conceived as having 
tbf> double funotion of concealing the roil nature o f 
Brahma n, tbo ground of tho world, and making H im 
appear as something che. nnmeU. the world In so far os 
maju postticehj produces some illusorj appearance it is 
called positive ignorance (bhaia rupam ajHImm), and m 
so far as no beginning can be assigned to the world, maya. 
IS also said to bo bcginnmgless (anadi) But, for those 
wiso few who are not deceiied by tbe world-show, but who 
perceive m it nothing but God, there is no illusion nor, 
therefore, illusion producing ma>a God to them is not, 
therefore, the wielder of miya at all 

Eamanuja, following tho Svetd^vatara, speaks also of 
maya, but he means thereby either God's 

SadkaraB interpre -wonderful power of real creation or the 
tatioQ of mayo *■ 

eternal, unconscious, pnmal matter 
which IS m Brahman and which is really transformed info 


Brahma sulra 219 aod Sankara thereon 
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the world. Sankara also speaks of maya as the power of 
God, but this creative power, according to him , is not _a 
permanent character of God, as B amanuja thinks, but oiily 
a free will which can, therefore, be given up at will. The 
wise who are not deceived by the world-appearance need not 
conceive God at all as the bearer of this illusion-producing 
power. Besides, even when conceived as a power, maya is 
not a distinct entity in Brahman, but inseparable and indis- 
tinguishable from it as the burning power is from fire, or 
will is from the mind that wills. Even when Sankara 


identifies maya with prakrti, he means nothing more by it 
than that this creative power is the source or origin (prakrti) 
of world-appearance, to those who perceive this appearance. 
The difference between Bamanuja and Sankara, then, is 
that while, according to Bamanuja, the matter or prakrti 
which is an integral part of God really undergoes modi- 
fication, Sankara holds that God does not undergo any real 
change, change is only apparent, not real. 

Illusory modification of any substance, as of the rope into 
the snake is called vivarta, and real 
Syiksina docs not modification, as of milk 'into curd, is 

called parinmna. Sankara’s theory of 
creation, as described above, is, therefore, known as vivarta- 
viida and is distinguished from the Sankhya theory of 
evolution (by the real modification, of pralq-ti) which is called 


pnrimlmn-vnda. Bfimanuja’s theory also is a kind of pari- 
nama-vada, because he admits that the unconscious element 

in God really changes into the world. 
virartaASLC np' Ilio Vivarta-vada and parinama-vada both 


agree, however, in holding that tlie 
effect is already contained somehow^ in 


its material cause and, therefore, both come under satkarya- 
vada or the tbcor}* that the effect (karya) is existent (sat) 
in the niaterinl cause, and is not a new thing. The process 
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of the imaginarj attribution of something to where it does 
not exist IS called adhjasa In modem psychological terramo- 
logy a process of this kind is called projection In all illusion 
there is sucli projection (adhjasa), the serpent is projected 
(adhyasta) by imagination on the rope, and the world on 
Brahman 

The Upani^adic accounts of creation, then, ore to be 
understood in the sense of the oolutioii 
Miyi w eomehnjfs out of Brabmon through its 

eslled jinikrti ° 

power of muya This mayu, Sankara 
admits, IS described in soma scriptures also as avyakta or 
c\en prakfti having the thro© elements of satt^a, rajis and 
tamas But this should not ba mistaken to bo the prakrti of 
Sankhya, an indcjpcndcnt reality * It is a power of God, and 
absolutely dependent on God 


Vedanta works, like the TJpani?ads, are not always 
unanimous icgarding the exact process 

Theetolotwnoftbo , . 

material elemeats out by which, and tlio order m which, the 
of Brahinen world's objects anso out of Brahman 

through maya According to a well known account, at first 
there arise out of Atman or Brahman the five subtle ele- 
ments, m the order — aka^a (ether), vayu (air), agm (fire), ap 
(water), ksiti (earth) These fi\e are again mixed up together 
in five different ways to give rise to the five gross elements 
of those names Gross akSSa is produced 

The sabtle elements combination of the five subtle 

«ad the gross ones *' 

elements in the proportion, J aka^a 
^ air + 1 fire + J water + ^ earth Similarly, each of 
the other four gross elements is uroduced by the combi- 
nation of the subtle elements m the proportion of half of 


1 Vide Safikara on Brahma stt 14 3 and on ^rcfS^cafor’a 4 5 
and 4 11 
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that element and one-eighth of each of the other four. Thhi 
process is known as combination of the five (pancikarapa) . 
The subtle body of man is made of the subtle elements, and 
the gross body, as well as all gross objects of nature, is 
produced out of the gross elements which arise by the mix- 
ture of the five subtle ones. Sankara accepts this account of 
creation ; but he understands the entire process in the light 
of his theoi*3* of vivarta (or adhyasa). 

In addition to the advantages of consistent interpretation 
of scriptures, the theory of vivarta. 

The merits of San- - . 

kara’s view of crea- Sankara points out, gives also a more 

rational explanation of creation. If God 
is the creator of the world and creates the world out of any 
other substance like matter, then in addition to God, another 
reality is to be admitted and God ceases to be the all-inclu- 
sive, only reality; His infinity is lost. But if that matter be 
conceived as something real and within God, and the world 
' be conceived as a real transformation of it, we have to face 
a dilemma.^ Either matter is a part' of God, or identical 
with the whole of God. If the first alternative is accepted 
(as Bamanuja does), then we are landed into the absurdity 
that God, a spiritual substance, is composed of parts like 
material substances, and is consequently also liable to 
destruction, like such objects. If the second alternative 
(namely that primal matteq is the whole of God) be accepted 
then, by the transformation of matter, God is wholly reduced 
to the world and there is no God left after creation. 
Whether God changes partly or wholly, if change be 
real, then God is not a permanent, unchanging reality. 
He then ceases to be God. These difficulties are avoided 
bv vivarta-vada according to which change is apparent. 


t Brahvia-sui .. 2. 1. 2C-2S. 
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d.fr.tulll^a nr<' frit nluo hy RSjnnntijR. But ho thinks 
th'kt ihr myni^'Ty of cmlion it boyond 
All' :-.\f lii*. m -ri huniftn Intrllcct find tro firn to ncccpl thr 
fi'rr^junt of creation girrn In thr ^criplurc^ 
At ioT dnTic^ill.''*. fnrr w<» sfimit timt Ood it omnipotonl. 
omn'iri^nl fin! hn* trcmdrrfuJ poucni, nothing; thoiild ho tbouj^ht 
for him ' Tlioii^^h fiaAVam rIho brhcict ihnt without 
tlin liflp f f ihf* T^rnloJ etrtpturp^ tho rnyn'.rry cannot be tolvcd 
ftinijli l>> she human rewonm^ fkr*inl'*nfv torkena).* he 

jKi^nU m:t that the rctij turr» Uirmaclrc# have told u* hoir th** 
many ran |Jluto^.lr nj'j>rar out rf iho one. lotlowing tlie light 
*hrd by ^*n} turct Mr can rm|doy our rcoAonlng ond under* 
#t*nj, Vvfn in the hlrnna of our o^innry rxprnenccs of lllu* 
t'.nn. liir tny*t«*n' of erration fn fnr »« It It humanly po^tilde. 


(i *) Tliw Bat;nna1 rnu ndgtion o f Thco^ o f 

~tbo World 


If «e put together the er^umenf* lurd by fiitikom to sup- 
port thr ihe^ of oppivrrjil change (viTnrti) find Uie cognalo 
conreptR of nwciencA (mnjn nnd Avidya) nnd of projection or 
suprT-lmixifiUon by ImAginnlion fmlbya'a). vre find thnt they 
cor.atituto A «!rong rational founiiAtion of the AdvallA theory. 
Tlio^e who do not Mlevo in wiy revealed scripture or in nny 
mystic intulllon, but tiy to undewtind the real nature of the 
world in tlio light of common cipcrirnce and rcawning hflEcd 
t!jerp<jn, will iilso value tliwio Arguments, if only for their great 
logical And pliiloaophicfil merit. The followers of fifu'ikarn hare 
multiplied such arj^menta in independent treatiRCs in some of 
vrlddi (e.p., Tflltroprivflpikd or CiltukhI, Adroito-Siddhi, Khfln- 
ihna-KhandahhSdi/a) logical nkill and dialectical subtlety Attain 
heights scarcely reached by tho most profound treatises of this 
kind in thn West. _Wliile tl >e Vednntn ivns based on intuitive 
e xperience, embodied In tlie revenleil texts, it did not ignore th e 
I [aefc tlint ^ long <y» thn rca.soning faculty oFmiTn is not fiilTT 
/atiKfi<vI nnd tile tiungs arc nol explained bv rcimoning in the 

hcht of common erpenence, there ih no posRibilitv of his nccepb 

inp tlte intuitiohV^bf others hoivevor hi rh. To givo the Fcrinner 
on ideiT of this aspect of Ad^ita, philosophy we shall briofly 
mention below how fiatikara tries to reach his theory of the world 


I ViJn SrJfcJ,afya oti 2. 1. 20 2S ind 1. I. 0. 

I Vide {Jadlara on Itrahma sBt ,2 1. 27 
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by subjcctins common cx]i..riww- to nitUmivI criti.-bmi lui.l 
logical conslriiction : — 

(/;) If the relation betAv/'cn t\ny j-fi'ccf. fnFl it ; innt-'ri*!.! 

i:" cnreftilly t'xntninr'l if fe fottfui fluit tlif 
The arpnmcntr. iihow- jg nothing inor**' than tin- erng'-, 

?oia!feS%ram‘llL’ Ilorcci-lion cnnnol sho-.v in n not. m-l.- of 
c;n,,-;e. (“lav nnyliiing other fh.att rtlay. nor nt n. 

ring made of gold nnyflnng rytlif^r trian gold. 
An ciTcci is, again, insf’ptvrahle from its material eans/i; the effret. 
cannot exist withotit it. Wc cannot s‘'parate the ]>oi from the* 
clay, nor the ring from the gold, Jf is not rernotiahle, {her-'fore, 
to think that the effect is a lU’w thing whi*’h is now profluced, hot 
was ahsenh before. In .snb.slance it wac .ahv.ay- f/tero tn Its 
material cause. In fact wo cannot even ilAnl: of a non-exirdent 
entity coming into existence. \Ve can only ihitd: of ji substance 
changing from one form into another. If soinelliing non-existent 
could ever he brought into existence, there would ho no reason 
why we could not press oil out of sand (where it is non-existentl, 
and why we have to select only a particular material, namely 
oilseed, to produce, the particular effect, oil. The activity of an 
efficient cause, the oilman, tlie potter or the goldsmith/ cannot 
produce any new substance, it only manifests the form of the 
substance concealed by its previous state. The effect must thus 
be admitted to be non-diiTerent (nnanya) from the ca.uso, and to 
be existing in it from before.^ 


On these grounds Sahlrara admits the theoiy of Satlcarya- 
vuda which, we have seen, is also accepted 
Sankhya theory of by the Safikhya. But he finds that the 

does not reeliso the m implicn- 
ent with its' grounds. batkai-ya-vuda. For, it bolds that 

tbougb the ofTect exists previously in its 
material cause, there is a real change (parinama) of the material 
into the effect, since the material assumes a new form. Now 
this view amounts to the confession that this fonn wdiich did 
not exist pre.viously comes into existence. The doctrine of 
Satkarya-vada, that 'nothing which did not exist previously can 
come into existence, thus breajes down. If the grounds on which 
that doctrine stands, are sound, then we must be prepared to 
accept all that logically follows from it, and cannot hold any 
view which implies any violation of this doctrine, rationally 
established. 


^ Vide Sankara on Br. sfit., 2. 1. 14-20; Chand., 6. 2; Tail., 2. 6; 
Brhad, 1.2.1; Gltd, 2.16. 
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But liou can no it mav be ftskc<l dcnj the perceived fwJt 
timl ifio cfTcct (loos l 1 a^o a n(*w form? 
fjaiiJ-nm docs nol denj the porceplmn but 
orirr*' »o (|ucstions ibo mUrprctation the logi 

ral Utm^ficancc of .t Is the Snulhya 
Tif,ht >n 1 ohhn? that change m form rnoous a change m rcaljty? 
It nould bn ngfjt onU if ft form hnd a renht^ of it-s otrn But 
cJosor consideration idion-a timt the form is but a state of tlic 
maVrjat or suhs’ancr, and cannot be separated from the InUo** 
CNcn m thought \Vhntc\er status in reality a form may possess 
i«f m 'ir*«n of its fiubstrtncc Wo ha\o no reason, therefore to 
interpret the pi'rccption of a diangc m form as a clmngc of 
rcaht\ On tho contrnn , ib is found that in spite of changes m 
fonn a substance is recognttod b> us as tho identical entity 
r>o%adaUa Kitting’, etandmg or fung ts rccogn/rcd uk tho identr 
cal person ITov, could this be, if change id form implied change 
m reality? * 

Moroo\cr, if the form or, for tho matter of that nnv qunhtv 
^^cro granted any distinct reality, ^\c ssould 
Fonn or qujihtir not fnil to explain the relation between tho 
ffcm lubi Tor two 

distinct realities cannot be conceived to bo 
related without the help of n third entity to connect them 
Vow, fts soon as wo think of this Uurd entity (which must bo 
distinct from tho two terms it attempts to relate) we htvvo tc 
think of a fourth relating entity, and also a fifth, which would 
relate tlio Hurd with each of Ihij first two terms respectively 
Similarly, these fourth and fifth entities would require otlicr 
Similar media for relating them to the terms they themsohes 
wont to relate, and so on There would then bo an infinite re^TTcss 
(anavrvsthu) Wo can thus no'cr come to tho end of our 
supposition and there will nc^cr bo n complete explanation of 
tho relation between Uio quality and its substance In othei 
words, tho supposition of any distinction m reality between any 
qunjity and its substance would bo logically indefensible So a 
form cannot be treated os a distinct reality, and no change in 
form can be logically accepted as a real cha,ngo, unless there is 
change in substance 


But wo have seen that no causation involves anv change 
in substance Hence causation does not 
Change is ration ujiply any real change Moreover as 
every change is a process of causation 
there cannot be any change m reality 
This amounts to tho position that though we -perceive clianges we 
cannot rationally accept them os reiO "We have therefore to 


ally untenable 
an appearance 


1 Sahhara on Br tei 3 1 18 
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understand tbem in tbe same way as we do, when w'e perceive 
an illusory object. We do perceive a rainbow, a blue sky, move- 
ment of the sun a*nd many other things which we cannot believe 
as real because reasoning proves them to be unreal. Such a 
perceived but unreal phenomenon is called an appearance and 
distinguished from reality. On the same gi'ound we must call 
change also an appearance, and distinguish it from reality. We 
can thus reach, on purely logical grounds supported by common 
observation, the' theory of vivarta or apparent change, as a 
rational doctrine required for the explanation of the world. Tlie 
acceptance of this theory also leads us to think that our percep- 
tion of change is nothing more than a supposition or mental 
projection of change on reality. This is but Sankara s 
conception of adhyasa. Again, a wrong supposition of this kind 
implies that we are deluded by a sort of ignorance, which makes 
us perceive things where they do not really exist. This is but 
Sankara’s conception of ajuana, avidyn or maya, which he 
regards as the cause of the appearance of the world. 

(b) But it may be asked, supposing that the world, with its 
changing objects is an appearance, what is 
JSxistenee alone com- the substa,nce or reality which appears to 
raon to all objects. us in various forms as objects? OrdinarDy 

we call anything which is the bearer of 
some qualities a substance. A pot or a ring is a substance in 
that sense. But we have seen that the qualities of a pot have no 
reality apart from the pot, and also that the pot itself has no 
reality apart from its cause, the clay, which is tUe reaj substance 
of which the pot is only one form of manifestation. But as clay 
itself is liable to modification and may cease to be clay, even it 
cannot be called a real substance; it is only a form of manifesta- 
tion, though more abiding thain a pot, of some other substance 
which persists through all the modifications of clay, and is also 
present in what clay itself comes from and in what it is changed 
into, after its destruction. If all so-cajled substances^ are thus 
liable to modification (vikara), then the substance und^- 
lying all objects of the world would be that which persists 
through all forms of objects. And we observe that existence 
(not of any specific form but existence pure and simple) is what 
is common to all forms of objects. Existence is revealed in the 
perception of every object, whatever be its nature. It can, 
therefore, be called the substance, the material cause or the 
underlying reality behind the world of objects. 


1 Modera Physics shows that evea the so-called elementary substances 
of Chemistry , are not immutable; that being made of electrons and ETOfons, 
differently organized, these elements can be transmuted into other forms. 
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But ^bcn wo cxnmmo the clmnpng states withm our mmds 
what also fintl there is that every state 
It IS ft!«o romincn every idea, xthatever its object exists 
to aH n<'ni 3 l #iatrs Kten an iHiisorv idea* which lacks an 
external object exists as sn idea favagati) 
A state of deep dreamless sleep or of swoon, also exists though 
no object of consciousness la present fhcro ’ rxistcncc is thus 
found to be t!ie ono undeniable reahtv persisting through all 
states, internal and external * It can, therefore bo ncccp^d os 
the* substance, and matonal enuao of which all dcterminato 
objcciR and monlnl Rlntes are tho diverge manifestations 

We find then that puro oxislenco which is the common cause 
of tho entire world is itself formless 
though nppoanng in vonous forms, port 
less, though divisible into di/fcront forma, 
it ta infinite, though it appears m all finite 
forms flankara thus reaches the concep 
mdctcrminnto (nirvi^esa) existence ns the 
He calls this Absolute or 


Pore exjsl^aw* u 
tho rfitnrron reality 
bfhiol all forms, ex 
l^rnal and internal 


Bxislrnea is self 
repealing eensetoos 
ners as wll 


tion of wi infmito, 
cBscnoo or material cause of the world 
Brahman 

(c) But is t his Absolute existeneo eonscious or nnconseimi s? 

Ordinarily wo think that external objects 
aro unconscious and the internal states of 
our mind oxo conscious But what is 
the entenon of consciousness? A mental 
etaie is conscious, because its existence is self revealing But 
when wo perceive tho oxtcmal world its existence also reveals 
itaolf The power of appearing (bhati) is common to both 
internal and external forms of existence, and it can, therefore 
be argued that existence which is common to tho internal and 
tho external world must possess tho power of revealing itself 
Therefore, it i 9 more reasonable to hold that Absolute existence 
is of the nature of self revealing consciousness In fact a little 
reflection shows thofc self revelation may even be taken as the 
differentia that distinguishes existence from non existence 
What 18 non-existent { 6 ,g , the son of a barren woman) cannot 
even appear or reveal itself for a moment 

But two objections may be raised against this view Are 
there not objects which exist but do not 
Two objections met appear before ur and are there not also 
ilUi 80 r\ objects winch lack existence and 
vet appear to be there? As to the first the reply is that the 
non perception or the non appearance of some existing objects 


1 da&kars oa Br sut 9 1 14 
3 ttaAkara on ChSnd , G 0 1 

3 Of Me Taggarts The \alvXe of Existence for a ^ milar modfm 


thiory 
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may be explained by supposing the existence o£ some obstruction 
to revelation, just as the non-appearance of the sun, wbicb is 
capable of self-revelation, is explained as being due to obstruc- 
tion of light by clouds (or as the non-revival, at a particular 
time, of some ideas existing in the mind, is explained by some 
obstruction to recollection).^ As to the second objection, the' 
reply is that even in illusion there is existence underlying the 
illusory appearance, and that is what appears before us. 
Existence is thus co-extensive with the power of self-revelation, 
that is, consciousness. 


(d) This conclusion is also strengthened by another con- 
sideration. Wherever there is appearance 
Consciousness pre- Qf existence there is awareness invariably 

SVSSencr" an .xternal objeat say 

clay, which appears to us is presented by 
an awareiiess of clay (mrt-buddhi). When we perceive clay 
becoming a pot, our clay-consciousness turns into pot-conscious- 
ness (ghata buddhi).^ An imaginary object is just the idea of 
the object, and so also is an iUusory object. So we find that 
awareness prevades all forms of existence known to us. 

By a series of arguments like these Sankara reaches 
logically what he accepts on the authority 
The world originates of the revealed texts, namely that the 
futc* originates from Brahman, which is 

apparent change. Absolute Existence and Consciousness and 

that Brahman has the power of mani- 
festing itself in diverse apparent forms, without really under- 
going any modification. 


Brahman, or Exis- 
tence, as such, is 
uncontradictable, and 
therefore supremely 
real. 


Though Brahman (or Existence-consciousness) - appears in 
all our experiences, or in all that appears 
to exist, the forms vary. Moreover, one 
foim. of experience {e.g. illusion or dream) 
is contradicted by another form of it {e.g. 
normal waking experience). The contrL 
dieted form is thus regarded as less real 
than the coniradicting one. But in spite of such contradictions 
among the different forms, existence (or consciousness) as suck 
remains uncontradicted. When we disbelieve an iUusory serpent 
we only deny that the existence there is of the form of a serpent, 
but do not deny that there is some existence. Again, even when 
we deny a dream object, we do not deny that the experience or 
idea existed. And when we think of a time or place where 
nothing exists, we are thinking of the existence of at least that 


’ Vide §afilcara on Brhad., 1. 2. L 
^ Vide Sankara on Chdnd., 6. 2. 2. 
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t mo or phco So oxHtouco, m some form or other, js os ^\lde 
Qs tboupiu, nnd v\c c'Minot. «)ncci\c of tho obsenco or denial of 
<xi';toncc This uni\erenl, pure csistcnco (or consciousness) is 
(lius liie onl^ flung %%ho<>c contradiction is unthinkable Saukaro 
calls il, ihtrcfo-o, supreme reality (rriramurthika sattri) He 
thus Jogicnliy arrues also nt Ins conception of reality as that 
which persists uncontraclictod through all forms of existence in 
nil placis nnd turns 

Alwut any definite or particular form of existence which may 
appear m our experience, we can never be 
PimiUforts IS certain that it will not be supplanted by a 

cisrV of iraluy ani contradicforv cxpcnenco arising in future 
rraljiT^” theoretical or logical possibility of 

its being contradicted is always there 
Tins 18 nnolher reason wh^ Sankara bolds Hint sucli an object, or 
the world an tho totality of such objects, docs not enjoy the 
status of unconlrodictablc or supreme reality On account of 
the above reasons, be sometimes defines reality as that which 
persists (through all forms of existence) and unreality as that 
winch docs not do so Persistence or pervasion (anuvrtti) is the 
entenoD of tho real, parltculonly or exclusion (^abhicura) that 
of tho unreal ‘ 

It IS m tho light of this logic that wo can understand tho 
somewhat puzzling assertion of Sankara 
1116 tvo kinds of timt o pot and a cloth winch exclude each 
other, also contradict and falsify each 
° ” other There ore two kinds of contradiction 

that Sankara baa m mind, expenentinl and logical The percep- 
tion of an existence as a snako is contradicted by a stronger or 
better perception of it as a rope Actual expenence is here 
corrected by another actual experience We have here expenen 
tial contradiction This is what is ordinarily and almost 
universally regarded as the mark of unreality Sankara also 
admits this But he (hko some thinkers of the West, e g Zeno, 
Kant and Bradley) also recognizes a kind of logical contradiction 
which consists m actual expenenco being proved inconsistent by 
thought or one thought being contradicted by another thought 
We have seen previously how change, which is actually perceived, 
ig shown by Sankara as unreal because it is found inconsistent by 
logical thmking In a similar manner it is shown that though 
the perception of a pot is not expcnentially contradicted by that 
of a cloth, both are found logically inconsistent with tha nature 
of reality The expenence of the truly real {viz pure existence) 
we saw, IS nob only not actually contradicted, but also logically 

1 Sankara on Ouind 6 2 3 Brahma sut 2 3 11 and 2 16 
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uucoutradicttible, sinco the contradiction of it is unthinkable. 

The experience of o particular, c.g. the 
experience of existence os a pot or os o 
cloth, docs not, ho\vcvor, possess such 
uucontradictable nature. On the contrary, 
the veiy fact that existence is experience- 
able in different forms keeps the door open to the possibility 
that what is experienced to have one particular form now may 
be experienced to have a different form later (just as what was 
experienced as a snake is experienced later as a rope). This 
theoretical possibility of change in perception, and of consequent 
contradiction, then mokes the status of every particular object 
precarious, in respect of its reality. We can never be absolutely 
certain that what appears now as pot will not appear olheiwise 
later. We see, therefore, how different particular forms of 
existence, like pot and cloth, weaken and undermine each other’s 
claim to indubitable reality. If, however, these claimed only 
pme existence, and not existence of particular forms, their claims 
would not have been mutually exclusive. Each would enjoy 
uncontradictable reality as pure existence. The rival claims of 
particulars as particular existents thus prevent them from 
having the position of indubitable reality such as pure existence 
enjoys. 


A particiilnr, exclud- 
ing another particu- 
lar, is logically open 
to coutratliclion. 


(e) By assessing the claims to existence made by all 
. . , changing and particular objects of the 

able nature. them. These objects cannot be called 

real in so far as they are particular and 
changing; but they are not surely utterly unreal like the son 
of a barren woman, since existence as such shines even through 
their appearance, and is present in them. In view of this 
they can be described as neither real, nor um’eal. They are 
indescribable (anirvacaniya). The world of appearance as a 
whole, and the power of ignorance (may a or avidya) which 
conjures up such a puzzling world, are also indescribable in this 
sense. 


(ii) -The Advaita Theory of Error 

As Sankara tries to explain the appearance of the world in 
the light of illusory perception, he and his 
Mirnanisa explana- follower's discuss the nature of perceptual 
3^P]g error very elaborately, particularly because 

the explanations of such error offered by 
other schools make Advaita view of the world inconclusive. 
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Thu Muniinifinkaft nllo^iihcr <kw^ the pObSjbilitj o£ crroi in 
perccpltou, holding like Homo Wcsttru realists, that all know- 
ledge, nt least of the mimcdiatL kind, is true If tins mow ib 
correct, tho Ad\aita position would be ullOoelhcr uu£puncied 
Tho Ad\aitins ba\e, therefore, to cxutnmo this view ^ow, the 
Mimumsakas argue, aa wo have soon, that the sO'Callcd case of 
illusion, e ^ of a snake m a ropo, ih really not one sunplo kind 
of knowledge, but a mixture of perception and memory , and non 
dibcnmiuatiou between tho two Against this, tho Advaitins 
urge tho following chief points The judgment expressing an 

illusorj perception, this la a snake , shows that there is liere 

a Single piece of knowledge It may bo true that tho perception 
of the thing present ( this ) awakens the memorj of a snake per 
eeivcd in tho past, hut if this memory did not combine with the 
perception to constitute one state of cognition, but simply Jay 
undiscriminated m the mind alongside of tho perception, tbeie 
would have been two judgments hko 1 
It tails to account perceive this ' and X remember a snake, 

for tho undeniable qj ‘ This is and That snake was Ibe 

o«r^iuScinent *”'**^'* judgment This is a snake shows on the 
^ otlier hand, that snake hood is predicated 

of * This ' or tho present object, and there is, therefore, a 
positive identihcation, and not merely non recogmtion of diSer 
once, between the two elements, tho perceived and tho remem 
bered In fact, without such identification, or the belief that 
the present object is a snake, the reaction (such a& feiit und 
running away) which follows such knowledge would remain 
unexplained Perceptual error cannot, therefore, be denied 

While admitting this the Nyaya Voi^egika school tries to 
oxplom perceptuol error m a reahstic way 
The ^Jrapra VaiSefika jjy showing tbot it is only an extraordinaiy 
case of perception, m whioh the merooiy 
idea, for example, of a snake perceived in 
tho past IS so vividly aroused in the mind (by the perception of 
the Bimilanty of tho snake m the rope) that it amounts to an 
immediate awareness So, what really existed in the past (e g 
tho snake previously perceived m another place) la presented to 
tho mind now through the mstrumentality of a vivid idea 
niusion does not, therefore, show, os the Advaitms think, the 
possibility of the perception of an eternally unreal thing, no 
unreal object can ever be perceived The present perception of 
the world cannot be explamed, therefore, hke on illusion, without 
supposing a real world perceived at least m the past and the 
unieality of the world at all times can never be proved The 
Advaitms reject this view on the following chief grounds The 
peiception at the present place and time, of an object which 


tbotfj Also ■unsatis 
fictary 
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existed at some other place and time is absm-d. However vivid 

the memory-idea may be it will be an 
It cannot explain idea of a that (thing perceived there in 
how the illusory ob- tihe past) and never of a this (object 
ject can be imnedi- present here and now). So the quality of 
ately presented. presence belonging to the illusory object 

remains unexplained. To hold that a memory-idea can really 
dislocate a real object from its own time and place and transport 
it to a different time and place is equally absurd. In any case 
it has to be admitted that what does not really exist here and 
now can appear as present, and that it is also due to our ignorance 
of the thing (the rope) existing here and now. Construing these 
facts into a consistent theory, the Advaitins hold that in illusion 
ignorance conceals the form of the existing object (rope) and 
constructs instead, the appearance of another object. The 
non-perception of the existing form is produced by different 
factors such as defective sense organ, insufficient light. The 
perception of similarity, and the revival of memory-idea caused 

by it, help ignorance to create the positive 
_ The temporary crea- appearance of an object (the snake). This 
tion of an immediate apparent object must be admitted to be 

present as an appearance, here and now. 
It is then a temporary creation (srsti) of 
ignorance.. This creation is neither describable as real, since it 
is contradicted by later perception (of the rope), nor as unreal, 
because it appears, though for a moment, unlike what is unreal 
(6,g. the child of a barren mother) whicli can never appear to 
1)6 there. So it is called, by the Advaitin, an indescribable 
creation (anirvacaniya srsti), and his theory of illusion is called 
the theory of the appearance of the indescribable (anirvacanlya- 
khyati-yada). This view may appear as an admission of the 
mysterious. But every illusion does present a mystery, and 
fling a challenge to^ the unsuspecting realist and the naturalist. 
Even the Nyaya-Vai^esika realist has to admit this; and he calls 
it, therefore, an extraordinary (alaukika) case of perception. 


The explanation of the world-appearance, in the light of an 
ordinary illusion, as the creation of an 
ignorance, with the power of concealing 
and distorting reality, is, therefore, well- 
grounded. The question may stiU be 
asked, however, as to how the present 
world ^ can appear unless there were the 
experience of a similar one in the past. 
But this would not present any difficulty, 
since the Advaita, like many other Indian schools, does believe 
' that the present world is only one of a beginningless series of 
previous worlds and the present birth is similarly preceded by a 


The possibility of 
the immediate appear- 
ance of what is not 
really present, makes 
the Advaita explana- 
tion of the world 
plansible. 
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hf'p5nninf;l'^8 sorici of previous birllib. Sniilairu (itecnbes. 
iJifrpf.jTc, the procnn of tlluROrr BuprrimpoKition (mlh^uso) as 
lb«' opp/'AT.'inc/' of whnt wm prcvioMsJy experienced, in a eubsc- 
*|ucnl Irxiuj.' Fie menn^ tint through ipiinmnce ne superimpose 
on pure being (Krnhmnij) Uie diverse forms of objects cipcri- 
ererd in patt In-ea. Ilul even if this hvpollicsts of n beginning- 

series U not ndmiltcd, the possibility of the nppenrnnce of 
riislence in wme other form can be raaintnined simply on llic 
strength of an illusory experience. In every case of illusion the 
p<yt’jihility of the appearance of some form of existence in place 
of anotlicr form of it i« demonstrated — a fact which clcarij 
shows lint what doe* not realUj ezitt now can appear ns such 
'fhe appevnnee of tho unreal ns renl is thus shown to he 
pos-dblo by every illusion. 

Tho Advaita view of error should not bo confu'^ed with thnt 
of Uio nihilistic Bnuddha, who holds that 
T?."A«lrih»ttrwi’* (|,Q utterly unreal appears ns tho world, or 

subjectivist Bouddha 
^ ■ * who holds that mental ideas appear ns the 

I'Xtcrml world. Dccauso unlike them Saftkara and his followers 
clearly «t.ilo that there is always the background of pure existence 
(Braiiman) behind every appearance, nnd that this ground is 
neither unreal nor a mere subjcclivo idea, but existence itself. 

Tliougli tbo world of normal waking c.xpcricnco is explained 
in the light of illusion nnd ns the product of an ignorance like 
the latter, the Advailin, wo have already seen, observes n 
distinction between tlioso two kinds of appearance. They 
distinguish, therefore, also tho ignorance responsible for the 
normal world by calling it tho root ignorance (muluvidya), from 
that causing a temporary illusion by colling this latter airailnr 
ignorance (tulavidyu). 

Objectivity is granted by the Ad^oitin to both the normal 
world and the illusory object, by ad- 
Tlie peculiar realism mittiDg creation in both cases. In this 
I of Adraiu. tho Advaitin is more realistic than ordi* 

nary realists. Where ho differs from them 
is that according to him objectivity does not imply reality, noi* 
does unreality imply subjectivity (a position which some con- 
temporary American neo-realists like Holt also admit). On the 
contrary, on the strength of arguments already mentioned, every 
object which is particular and changeful is shown by him to 
have a contradictory nature, and therefore, to be not renl in 
tho sense in which pure existence is. 


25—9124 B. 


* lutrodifclioa to Sr. Sat. 
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{Hi) Criticism of Sankara’s Philosophy of the World 

l\Ianv kinds of objections ha'^e been raised against Sar^ara’s 
theory of the world. The chief one is that 
Tlie charge that gahkara does not explain the world, but 

Sankara explains the explains it away; that philosophy has for 

world away. business the explanation of the world, 

and if it explains the world away as unreal, it only cuts away the 
ground on which it stands. But such criticism is rather rash. 
It is true that the task of philosophy is to explain^ the world, 
that is, the sum total of experienced facts. But it does not 
mean that philosophy is committed, from the beginning, to the 
view that the world of common sense must be totally accepted 
as real. It must examine common experience and common 
views of the world, but only to judge their natures and interrela- 
tions in the light of reason, and find out what would be the 
most consistent view of the world. But it is found, on exami- 
nation, as shown by Sankara, that all experiences cannot claim 

to be equally reliable, nor all common 
views about the world free from contradic- 
tion. One kind of experience actually con- 
tradicts and supplants another and claims 
greater reality. Again some experiences 
and beliefs, in their particular forms, are 
found to be in conflict with possible future 
experience. Philosophy must, therefore, rationally discriminate 
between belief and belief, experience and experience, and criti- 
cally assign to each its proper place. On such rational grounds 
Sankara grades and classifies common experience. As we saw, 
he, first of all, distinguishes all objects of possible and actual 
experience from utter unreality, like the child of the barren 
mother. The former again are classed under three heads: 
(1) those that only appear momentarily in illusions and dreams, 
but are contradicted by normal waking experience, (2) those that 
appear in normal waking experience — the particular and changing 
objects,_ which form the basis of our ordinary life and practice, 
but which are still not acceptable to reason as completely real 
(because they exhibit contradiction or are open to future contra- 
diction), and (3) pure existence which reveals itself through all 
experience, and is neither contradicted nor contradictable. 

If ‘ world * is the name of all these kinds of experienced 
facts, surely it will be irrational to say 
that the world, as a whole, and in every 
aspect of it, is real. G[*he first kind of facts 
possesses only ephemeral existence (pra- 
tibhasika satta or apparent existence); 
the second empirical or virtual existence, the sort of existence 


The world presents 
different kinds of ex- 
perience which Safi- 
kara critically discri- 
minates on the basis 
of contradiction. 


The three aspects 
of the world, possess- 
ing different 
of existence. 


grades 
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necessary for ordinary life and practice (\y^^^abn^lka sotta or 
practical c’cistcnco) and the third nbsoluto existence (pararaur- 
tbika saltu or supreme existence) Tlio ^^orld is thus not a 
homogeneous conception, and if, in spite of tins one insists on 
being told ^^hnt such a world (as a whole) is, the fau-cst reply 
can only bo, wbn.t Sauknra gi\cs, namely that it is indcsenb* 
able (nnirvncaniyo) either ns real or ns unreal But if the word, 
world, IS confined only to the second aspect, it would bo again 
fair to say, that the world js real only for practical purpose, 
more real than the first and less real than the third kind of 
existence But if the word is taken in the third sense, Sankara 
would eraphatic'illy assert that the world is eternally real As 
. be puts it “As the cause, Braliman, docs not lack existence 

^ at any time, past, present or future, so does the world not 

lack existence m any of the threo periods of time ’ * Again 
“All particular modes of existence with different names and 
forms nro real ns oxislcncc, but unreal as particulars 

It will bo quite clear now that Sankara does not deny the 
woild o\Qn m the second or practical aspect, like a subjective 
idealist who reduces it to a mere tdea of the perceiving indivi 
dual, and who docs not allow it an extramcntal existence Tins 
will be further evident from the way in 
flankara does not which he refutes the subjectivism of the 

wholly deny tbo Y^^CiunKvUin » Hero ho asserts that the 

objects of normal waking experience are 
not on a par with dream objects, since dream experience is 
contradicted by waking expencnco which, therefore, is relatively 
more real, that external objects like pillars, pots, etc , which 
are immediately felt to bo outside the imnd cannot be reduced 
to the status of mere ideas m the mind, and that while the 
former ore perceived by all, the latter only by the individual 
in whoso mind they are He also makes it clear that though 
he explams the world on the analogy of a dream ho does not 
deny the difference between tbo contradicted dream experience 
/ and the contradicting walnng experience on which the world is 
based, nor does he overlook the fact that these two experiences 
are differently caused * The ignorance responsible for the first 
IS of an individual and temporary nature, and that at the root 
of the second is public and relatively permanent The first is 
sometimes called avidya (individual ignorance), the second maya 
(general ignorance), tliough these two terms are also sometimes 


1 Vide Br sut , 2 1 16 

2 Vide ChSnd 6 8 2 

3 Br 3ut , Q Q 28 
* Ibid , 2 2 29, 
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used synonymously in the sense of illusion -producing ignor?^?3ce 
in general. 


2. Sankara's Conception of God 


f 

God, according to Sankara, can be conceived from two 
different points of view. If we look at 

Piom tbe p-npirical , . , 

standpoint God is tbe God from the Ordinary practical stand- 

potent creator, pos- pomt (vvavaharikadr.sti) from which the 
sessed of qualities. ^orld is believed to be real, God may be 

regarded as the cause, the Creator, the Sustainer, the 
Destroyer of the world and, therefore, also as an Omnipotent 
and Omniscient Being. He then appears as possessed of all 
these qualities (saguna). God in this aspect is called 
Saguna Brahman or Isvara in Sankara’s philosophy. He is 
the object of worship. 

But the world, as we have seen, is conceived by 
Sankara as an appearance \yhich rests on 

Bnt this view of - . , . » , 

God does not reveal our ignorance. Descnption of God as 

His essence. Creator of the world is true only 

from the practical point of view, so long as the world- 

appearance is regarded as real. Creatorship of the world is 

not God’s essence (svarupa-laksana) ; it is the description of 

what is merely accidental (tatastha-laksana) and does not 

touch ECs essence. 

Let us try to understand with the help of an ordinary 
example the distinction that Sankara wants to make here- 
A shepherd appears on the stage in the rdle of a king, wages 
war, conquers a country and rules it.^ Now, the description 
of the actor as a shepherd gives what he is from the real 
point of mew. It is an essential description of him (svaru- 
palaksana). But the description of him as a king, ruler and 
•conqueror, is applied to him only from the point of view of 


(fnata). 


1 Vide Sankara on Bjalima-sTd., 2.1.18. for tbe analogy of the actor 
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This is the only way, thinks Sankara, in which we 

can understand in the light of common 

Sankara tries to experience how G-od can be both in the 

nence and the tran- world and yet beyond it — understand, 
scendence of God. j ‘ t 

that IS to say, the immanence and the 
transcendence of God, which are taught by the TJpanisads. 
The world, so long as it appears, is in God, the only Reality, 
just as the snake conjured out of the rope is nowhere else 
except in the rope. But God is not really touched by the 
imperfections of the world just as the rope is not affected by 
any illusory characters of the snake, or even as the actor is 
not affected by the loss and gain, of kingdom' on the stage. 
Ramanuja, we shall see, finds difficulty in recon- 


ciling the immanence of God ' with 

This reconciliation tt- t tt . • . i • 

is difficult for Rama- -tus transcendence, lie tries to explain 

in different ways how ■ God can 

be said to be in the world and yet remain unaffected 

by the world’s imperfections. This difficulty, however, 

is not peculiar to Ramanuja alone. It is present in most 

Western forms of theism also which, like Ramanuja’s, look 

upon creation as real. 


God as the object of worship is based essentially on a 
belief in the distinction between the 

oni,T’’‘“licn worshipping self and the God worshipped, 
viewed Jrom the lower The reality of the limited self like that 

of a worldly object is based on ignorance 
— on the failure to realize that God is the only Reality. 
Besides, God is worshipped because God is thought of as the 
creator and controller of the world- So worship and the 
God worshipped are bound up with our lower standpoint 
(•n^avaharika drsti) from which the world appears as real 
and God appears as endowed with the many qualities in 
relation to the world. It is this Saguna Brahma or T4vara 
who can be regarded as an object of worship. 
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Urnlumn from tho higher or transcendental point of 
view (paramarUiila-dr?^) cannot bo 
(cSknlat^i^andSnt described bj QUilitics which relate to the 
H dctciii of all «}wah \\orld or to the ego Brahman in this 

tica *nJ diitioctioas 

aspect IS dc\oiu of all uistmctionb, 
external m ucll as internal (bajali\a, Mjatr>a and ovagata 
hhedas). Ucrc, therefore, Sankara difTors from Ilamiinuja 
who, we sliall see, beUcxes that God is possessed of at least 
internal distinction (exagata bheda), because within Him 
there are the rcoll} distinct conscious and unconscious 
realities Brahman, in this absoiutel> transcendent aspect, 
sajs Sankara, cannot be described at all and it is, therefore, 
called mdctcrmmalo or characterless or mrguna The 
description of Brahman c\cn as infinite, real, consciousness, 
though more accurate tlian occidental descriptions, cannot 
directly convey the idea of Brahman It only seraca to direct 
tho JDind towards Brahman b^ dcn>»ng of it fmiteness, 
unreality and unconsciousness * 

Every quolity predicated of any subject is tv sort of limitation 
imposed on it This follow^s from tho 
To prcdi-atf a qoa logical principle of obvcrsion If S J8 P, 
lily IB to limit God then it js not non P and, therefore, non P 
J9 CNcluded from S, which becomes then 
limited to that extent A great Wcslem philosopher, Spinoza, 
reco^izes this and lays down the dictum, *Eveiy determination 
13 negation ' He olso thinks, therefore, that God, tho ultimate 
substance, is indeterminate and cannot be 
GM. from the rwl descnbcd bv any positive qualification 
teminate ** Upanisada recognize this principle and 

deny of God oil predicates, even wor- 
shipability * This conception is developed by Sankara who calls 
Brahman, in this transcendent aspect, nirgunn or attnbuteless 
Wo have said previously that tho world appearance is duo to 
MSy 3 .saltr,but.Ha God regarded i>5 tho Creator o£ thn 

to God only from tho ^oricl is, tnerefore, aescribea as the wiel- 
lowcr standpoint not dor of muya Ignorant people like us 
from the hishor bohe\e that the world is real and that, 

therefore, God is really quaUfied by may a, j o possessed of tho 


* Vtde Santara’s com on Tait 2 1 


3 Vide hena ) 
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power of creating the world (maya-vi^ista). But really creativity 
is not an essential character of God, it is only an apparent 
accidental predicate (upadhi) that we illusorily ascribe to God. 
God is only apparently associated with creativity (mayopahita). 
God is immanent (saguna) and God as transcendent reality 
(nirguna) are not two, any more than the man on the stage and 
that man outside the stage are two. The first is only the 
apparent aspect of the second. The first is relative to the world, 
the second is irrelative or absolute. 

Distinction between standpoints is always made by us in 
life and is nothing new or queer in 

points of view is made Advaita philosophy as It may appear to 
m daily life. some. In daily hfe, we say that a 

currency note is really paper, but conventionally it is money; 
a photograph is really paper but appears as a man; the 
image in a mirror appears as a real object, but is not 
really so; and so on. This ordinary kind of distinction 
between the apparent and the real is philosophically utilized 
by Vedanta for explaining the relation of God‘ to the world. 
Thus the vyavaharika and the paramarthika — empirical 
(conventional or practical) and the transcendental (absolute 
or irrelative) — ^which the Vedanta distinguishes are neither 
uncommon nor unintelligible. It is only the extension of a 
common distinction. 

Though God as Creator is only apparent, yet His' 
importance and value should not be 

immanent leads to that i^^uored. It is only through the lower 
of Gvd 08 transcendent, standpoint that We can gradually mount 

up to the higher. Advaita Vedanta, like the Upanisads, 
believes in the gradual revelation of truth in stages through 
which spiritual progress takes place. The unreflecting mau 
who regards the world as .a self-sufficient reality feels no 
urge to look beyond it and search lor its cause or ground. 

Gradnol revelation to realize Bomehow the 

of Truth. insufficiency of the world and looks for 

something which sustains the world from behind, he 
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ctnnM* Irt dt'<‘otrT God a** tlie Creator and Su^tnincr of tbc 
*Tnr!d. He* fr<‘U ndmiratioti and rcvcn*nco ami bct,nn3 to 
pray to tlio Creator. God tliuji !»«*o!1h* 3 tljp object of 
'tof^djip. Wnb the further advancement of tljoiijjlii, fo tho 
.\drait.a thmift, the man may ili*ro\er that God, wliotn he 
reichn:! tlie world* m rrally tl>c only reality, the 

TTOrld only an appearance. TIimr at the first level, tlu* 
world nhine ib real: at the fpc(»nd, l>oth tho world and God. 
at tlm hs^t, only God The fm-t m otheiwn. TJie secxjjjd 
Tepre^nt*^ thfi*!jn ns wc find in Jlnmamiji and others. The 
hit IB the Abniltite meanm of t^afilnm. rec«)gnircR 

lint the h«i lf\cl Inn to be reached only gmdinlly through 
the second. He, therefore, bchcvei in tho utility of 
wcmihip/ung Go«J (as Hrahrna). For, thii punfieB 

tho heart and prepares ono for gnidn.nliy reicinng the 
highcFl view, and without il no God, immanent or Iran- 
Bwndent, would ever be found. fSrti'jkara givoi a phcc even 
to llic worship of the many deities, becau«e it redeems tbe 
«pirituilly bachu.ird nl least from utter ntheism, ond it serves 
ns a stage on tbe way to the highest truth. 

(0 The Hationnl Hisn of Sanknra'fi Theory of God 

The different ideafi nhout God, ns cxplntned nhove, nro hnsod 
pr/maril.v on thn interpretation of tho 
S»ftk»ni’* rcnrrptioo Fcrij>lurc9. But they can also he logically 
deduced from the conclusions cstnhlislicd 
P^vio.., -oclion by, tho critical 
and Arp'*r#n^c. jumiysis of onlmnry expcrienco and by 

rcoFonirig Imscd thereon ^Vo saw there 
how flaftkarn demonfitmtes hy argument that (1) pure exislencx* 
13 the ground and mnteriTj of all particular and changing formi, 
of existence conslituling the world, (2) that particular objects 
being open to coutrncliction cannot he token as absolutely real, 
(.1) tlml only pure existence ia beyond actual and possibfo eon- 
trsvliction and, therefore, tho only AliBoluto Iteality, and 
{A) that pure existence is pure consciousness ns well. It will bo 
found, therefore, that tliis Absolute ExiRtonce-Consciousnesa is 
nothing other than God, described by tho Upanisnds ns Brahman, 
rcRl, conscious and infinite. 5fow the two oapcclB of God, the 
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iianianeiiij and the. trejnscendent, can also he logically d^uce^ 

The idea of God, as pure existence is reached, we saw, through 

the world of particular objects, by a logical enquiry into its 

nature and reality. Till such critical examina,tion talces place, 

the world of normal waking experience passes as the only reality. 

Our ordinary practical life is based on such an unsuspecting 

acceptance of this world. But when on examination one comes 

to realize pure existence as the universal gi*ound of the world, 

one perceives such existence in every 

Saguna Brahman re- phenomenon. In other words, God or 

garded as ground of Brahman is found manifested through 

appearance. i n •• 

every particular form oi existence. 

Although the world appears to him in all its multiplicity, God 
is thought to be its sole ground and substance. But when it is 
realized that though pure existence appears in many forms, yet 
these latter cannot be accepted by reason as real, one has to 
think that the cause of the world has the inscrutable power of 
manifesting itself as mapy without undergoing any real modi- 
fication. This metaphysical idea, put in terms of theology, is 
nothing but the conception of God as the Creator of the world 
and possessed of a magical creative power, may a. This is also 
the conception of I4vara or Saguna-brahman, Brahman endowed 
with the attributes of omnipotence (the power of causing ajl 
things) and omniscience (consciousness revealing all forms of 
existence). Again, as all objects perish only to merge in 
existence of some other form, objects can be conceived as being 
withdrawn into their ground, that is existence. God can thus 
be described as also the Destroyer or that into which the world’s 
objects lose their particular forms. 

But on still deeper thought it is realized that relation of 
the unreal to the real cannot be itself 
Nirgnna Brahman or real. The attributes ascribed to God 

Existence m itself. ^o express His relation to the apparent 

world cannot, therefore, be taken as 
real. Thus emerges the idea of God in His transcendent 
and truly real aspect of Parabrahman, the Supreme Eeality, 
above all multiplicity a,nd devoid of all really ascribable attri- 
butes, the Nirguna Brahman or Indeterminate Absolute. 
Sankara’s conception of Brahman, in its twofold aspect and all 
ideas connected therewith are, therefore, found to be logically 
deducible also from a critical view of ordinary experience. 

Like Spinoza’s conception of God, as substance, Sankara’s 
conception of God, as Parabrahman or 
Tlus view IS not Nirguna Brahman, differs from the God 

theism. Kehgion, that is, God conceived as 

an object of worship, distinct from the 
worshipper and endowed with the highest attributes. It is no 
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womlrr, tlmt litfo Spinorn. finftVrnm nlso is sometime'? 

nr*M 3 <(rf] of 'nils choH^* fitftnflR or fnlU- nccottllnf: n«5 

(IckI in !el:cn in lln« tinrrow ftpn'*o or In the wi<lpr one, \to Imve 
provjmjiU' If Gfvl ronnotes, nmonp other things, the 

Supreme’ Jlrolitv. fieiM:erft*n throry in not surelr ntheigm, hut 
Mth'T tho lojlenl perfection of the thcintic fnith. Tndeeil, 
ttherenn nthes«m heUeven onlj^ in the world nnd not nt nil in God, 
nnd oniinnrr thei«m helieves in l>oth. the vrorM nnd God, 
Snhhnm heliVven only In God. For him God is the only TterJity. 
Rnther thnn denyinc OM, hr rnnhen the rnost of Go<I. Thin 
niew tvlfo mnrk« the hiphe^l extension of the ordinnry relipmis 
emotion lownnle Oofh For il points to Iho ntofje wlicro love 
of (tfKl hecomen nhsolute, pufTcrinjr neither tho epo nor the world. 
Tf this type of fnitlj is to he distinput^ihcd from ordinnry theism 
(or helievo in pcrsonnl God), the word for it should be, not 
atiiei«m, hul rnthcr ’ •«prr*theism *. 


In connection with the process of crenlton, we sow, 
Ihrtt the Ads-nilin imnpineB the prndutil 
TttrMi fi«pM of the evolution of (he world out of Bmhmnn 
ewiui?«n of tiie wfM throuch MuTu. bv n process of nppnrenl 

S^'Srinllj «n. ''"'"P' , *'>« 6"’'''? 

Three stn/’es nre sometimes distinpuisbca* 
in this process of oTolulion in nnnloRy with 
tho development of ft seed into n piftnt, nemcly, the undifferen- 
tiftted seed stage or cftusnl stage, the subtly diftcrenliftted germ!* 
nftting stage, nnd Uio fully differentinted plant slngo. Brahmnn, 
the iinclmnping rcnlily, cflnnol, of course, bo said to bo under* 
going evolution. All chnngo ftnd, therefore, evolution belong to 
tho Rphero of Jiffiyri. Il is tho crentivo power which ftfc 

first remains unmanifosted. then becomes difTcrontiated into 


subtle objects, find then into (ho gross ones. Brahmnn conceived 
ns the possessor of the undifferentiated Muyu is named Kvnra, 
nnd de«eribcd as omniscient and omnipotent. It is tho concep* 
tion of God existing prior to actual creation, but possessed of tho 
power of creation. Brolimnn possessed of subtly differentinted 
Mnyfi is called Himnyagnrbha (olso Sulrjitmn nnd Pnlnn). God 
in this nflpcct would bo tho totality of all subtle objects. 
Brfthmnn possessed of MSyfi differentiated further into gross or 
perceptible objects Is called Vnifivunara (also Virat). This aspect 
of God is the totality of all gross objects, tho entire manifested 
world, including all individuals (jivas). Sometimes this gradual 
process of evolution is compared to the three states of the indi- 
Tidufll, namely, deep sleep, dream and wakefulness. I^varo is 
God in deep slumber, Hirnnyagarbha is God in dreaming state, 
and Vaf^vanara is God fully awako. If, should bo remembered 
that whereas ordinarily ISvara implies tho entire immanent 


? VedSntasdra of Sadfinanda. 
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aspect of God, that is Brahman associated with Mayu in al-l 
stages, the word is used in the present context in a narrower 
sense,’ and confined only to the first stage. 

Countino- these three immanent aspects of God m relation to 
° creation along with the transcendent 

Ttetoura.pecHof aspect beyond all snob relation we have 
Brahman. the four possible aspects of Brahman, 

namely, Pure Consciousness-Existence 
(Pai-abrahman), Isvara, Hiranyagarbha n.nd Vaisvanara. 
Though these are generally taken as the successive stages of 
manifestation, it is equally possible to think of them as simul- 
taneously existing. For, Pure Consciousness never ceases even 
when it seems to evolve, nor do the subtle manifestations {c.g. 
buddhi, manas, pranas, senses and motor organs) cease when 
the gross ones come into existence. 

Sankara does not seem to attach any serious importance k 
the different alternative accounts of tht 
The Philosophy of order of creation, and metaphors ir 

from “mySog?"'^ ^ support thereof, though he tries to explaii 

scriptures, without any attempt to justify some and reject the 
rest. There are two problems that appear in the human mine 
as to the world. One of them is ; What is the ultimate ground 
substance, or reality logically yres'H'p-poBed hy the world? Tht 
other is : Why or hoio the world originates from what is acceptec 
as the ultimate? The solution of the first is the primary 
. business of philosophy. Sankara, Spinoza, Green, Bradley am 
most other great philosophers of the world address themselves t( 
this problem. They stai't from the world of experienced facts 
analyse it critically and try to find out what is logically pre 
supposed by it. Eeasoning or logic is the chief instrument here 
We saw ah’eady how Safikara thus discovers pure existence anc 
consciousness as the only and ultimate reality. The solution o 
the second problem is the business of mythology which start 
with God (or some other nltimate) and gives an imaginai- 
account of why and how the world is created. Imagination i 
the chief instrument here, and no logical rigour can be expected 
in its work. The mythological explanation of the world ha 
always been a pastime for the human mind in all lands, as al 
the scriptures and legends of the world would show. Some 
times it is found intermingled also with philosophical speculation 
But all great philosophers have fought shy of mythologies 
explanation. The hackneyed criticism .against Spinoza that hi 
substance is like a lion’s den to which there are many steps bu 
out of which there are none, points to this fact, though i 
misunderstands the primary business of the philosopher 
Green^ and Bradley^ plainly confess that the why and how o 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 93. = Appearance and Eeality, p. 45! 
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An identity judgment like ‘ This is that Devadatta ’ (which 
we pass on seeing Devadatta for a second time) makes the 
above point clear. The conditions which the man had the 
previous day cannot be exactly identical with those he has 
the second day. Therefore, there cannot be any identity 
between the man qualified- by one -set of conditions with the 
man qualified by another set. What we mean, therefore, 
must be that the man, viewed apart from the different 
' conditions, is the same.' Similar is the case with the 
identity taught between the Self and God. The Self, 
viewed apart from the conditions that differentiate it from 
pure consciousness, is identical with God viewed apart from 

the attributes that differentiate Him 

Identity judgment is ^ i t 

neither tautological pure consciousness. Such identity 

nor impossible, judgment is not tautological and super- 

fluous, because it serves the purpose of pointing out that 
what are illusorily taken as different are really one. The 
identity that is taught between man and God is a real 
identity between terms which appear as different. Being 
identical with God, the soul is in reality what God also 
really is. It is the supreme Brahman — the self-luminous, 
infinite, consciousness. The soul appears as the hmited, 
finite self because of its association with the body which is a 
product of ignorance. 

The body is not composed simply of what we perceive 

through the senses. In addition to the 
The gross body and , m i i t 

the subtle body are the gTOSS perceptible body, there IS also a 

products of may a. subtle ono, composed of the senses, the 
motor organs (these two groups together being called 
indriyas), vital elements (pranas) and the internal mechanism 
of knowledge (antahkarana). While the gross body peri- 
shes on death, the subtle body does not, and it migrates with 
the soul to the next gross body. Both of these bodies are the 
products of maya. 
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Owing to iguoninco, tlio beginning of wlntli c-innoi bo 
nsbjgncd, the soul crroncouslj afisoentes 
IkcJs^p i* t} e »ojl • iiciclf with the bo(l\, gro‘'S and subtle 

at or at5fl wilb tl p J » o 

b-jdy tbro gh igocr Uhi3 If* c.i!lc(l bondage 111 tins slate it 
forgets tbit »l is reill> Brahman It 
bclja\cs lik« a finite, limited, niiscnblc being which runs 
nft<r tnnbftorj worldly objects and is pleaded to got them 
jorr\ to mi s them It idcnlifica itself with a finite bod) and 
imml (untnl.ikani 3 a) and thinks ‘1 oin stout, 1 t> n lame, 

* 1 am Ignorant * Thus anscj tho conception of the self o«; 
the 1-go 'or I ’ Tins limited ego opjio'ses itself to the 
rest of existence, winch is thought to bt 

Th«i pfo li dilTcrcnt from it The ego is not, there 
not ibo i«U Ulttao) _ , . „ . , 

fore, tho rtu ecu, but is onl> an apparent 

limitation of it 

Consciousness of the self also becomes limited b> tho 
conditions of the bod) The «(.nscs and 
ontoVknrapa (tlic micmal organ of 
knowledge) become the instruments 
through which hnnttd consciousness of objects takes place 
Such empirical, finite 1 now ledge is of two kinds, immediate 
and mediate Immediate knowledge of external objects 
arises wlien^ tlirough an) sense, the antahkarana flows out 
to the object and is modified into the form of the object 
In addition to immediate knowledge (pr^tyaksa), tlie 
Ad\aitins admit fuc different kinds of mediate knowledge, 
namely, inference (anuraana), testimony (dabda), comparison 
(uparaana), postulation (arthupatti) and non cognition 
(anupa'lahdhi) The Ad\aitins agree, in tho main, with tho 
Bha^ta school of Mmiumsa regarding these sources of 
knowledge As tho Bha^ta views ha\o been already stated 
we need not repeat them here ’ 


> For a critical discussioa of the Ailvaita theory of knowledge vide 
I) M Batta The Stx Ways of Knoxetng 
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When a man is awake, he thinks himself identified 
with the gross body, as well as with the 

Walking experience, . ^ i 

dream and dreamless mtemal and external organs. When 
oro^r'^naV^^coLc'ious" falls asleep and dreams, he is stQl 

conscious of objects that arise from 
memory-impressions, and, therefore, the feeling of his 
limitation as a subject or knower opposed to objects still 
persists there. When he has deep, dreamless sleep, he 
-ceases to have any ideas of objects. In the absence 
of objects, he ceases to be a knower as well. The 
polarity of subject and object, the opposition between the 
knower and the known, vanishes altogether. He no longer 
feels that he is confined to and limited by the body. 
But yet consciousness does not cease in dreamless sleep; 
for otherwise how could we remember at all on awaking 
from sleep that we had such a staite ? How could we 
report ‘ I had a peaceful sleep, had no dreams,’ if we were 
unconscious then? 


The study of dreamless sleep give^ us a glimpse of what 
the self really is when dissociated from its feeling of identity 
with the body. The soul in its intrinsic state is not a 
finite, miserable being. It does not separate itself from the 
rest of existence amd does not limit itself by a feeling 
of the ‘ I ’ (aham) opposed to a ‘ thou ’ or ‘ this ’ or ‘ that ’ . 
It is also free from all worries that arise from hankerings 
after objects. The self, really, then is unlimited consciousness 
.and bliss. 


The Bational Basis of Sankara’s Conception of Self : 

The conception of self set forth above is chiefly based on 
revealed texts. But it is also indepen- 
Tho clifTerent mean- dently reached by the Advaitin through 
ings of self.- different lines of argument based on the 

logical analysis of ordinary experience. 
AVe may briefly indicate them here. It should be clearly men- 
•tioned at the outset that Sankara does never thinlc that the 
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cxjstcnco of the Pclf (I'ltmnn) nerd lie proved In n«y nq^ument 
T^ic self t<t <elf manifest tn e^mono “ Hrerrone bHfore‘5 that 
ho exist*!, and ne\c" thjnli,9 * I nm not' " * But there are so 
!n*\n\ difToront kinds of mi wnn? altoehid to * I o-- self 
limt it requires a Rood dcnl of annfvsis nnd rovsoinnR to find out 
win* the self reallv is 


Analt* * cf ibe nfin 
Insi cf T* ihoiPi pnre 
<rr'»<icc»nM^i 10 1 e th** 
of lb«* »e1f 


One nnthod of enqiurv is the of InnRUflRc Tli 

^\'on^ * I * seems sometinics to impl\ the 
hodv (c ^ * 1 nm fst *), fomolimcs n ronsc 
(r ff * 1 nm blind '), sometimes a motor 
nrRin (e <7 * 1 nm lame '), sometimes a 
menial /acult\ (e /? * I nm dull '), some 
limes eonsciousnCKR (c ^ ‘ I knou ’) Which of these should be 
tnl cn to ho Iho renj essence of the self? To determine this mc 
I m\e to n'member t he tmo ontonon.of re nlit^ The renht\ o r 
tin (gconeo of n thinr is . as \ic saw nronouslv. that ^l^h 
I orsists Uirou"h nil its state s* Tlio essence or the rcaht\ 
iiehind the ^\orid Vf objccta was found, m tins way, to bo pure 
existenco because mIiiIo other Ihmps about the world chanpo 
and pensli, thm always reveals itself in c\era state In a similar 
wav it IS found that what is common to the body, Bcnsc mind, 
etc , with which tho scU identifies itself from timo to time, is 
consciousness Tlio identification of tho self with any of tbeso 
Tnenns some form of consciousness or other that is tho conscious- 
ness of tho self as tho body (* I nm fat as a sense (* I am 
blind ') and the like Cons emusnege |g. tlirrefore, tlio esspnc A 
o f the self m whiehf»\er form it mn\ app ear But it iq no t 
con sciousness of any narticular form, hut simnlo consciousness 
_eommqn to gtf its foi^s Such consciousnoas is also nuro exi^ 
enca since OMstenco rorsists ttiroiich all forms of consciousnes s 
riio different particular and chanping forms of consciousness 
can be shown, from their contradictory natures, to bo mere 
appearances in the same wa\ ns tho different forms of existence 
were shown to bo so before 


Tins conclusion ;s further aupported by the linguistic 
expressions ‘ mj bod%, ‘ my sense, 
my intellect,' elo which show that 
the BcU can alicnato itself from these 
(body, sense oto ) and treat them ns 
external objects distinct from itself 
Tlicse cannot, therefore, be regarded ns the real essence of 


*My eonscitmanes#,’ 
d<x« not really imply 
distinction Detweea 
soli and coD^ciousoees 


1 Vrahma iutra 111 

( irle fi&ukarft on Br t&t 2 1 11 (Uka rdpena In a\asthit6 rthah 
sa paramlrthali) and on Gila 9 16 fYadvifavH bitddbir na vyabhicorali tat 
sat, yadvi'iaya vyabhicarati tadasat) 


2&-2121 B 
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the self. Jt is true, one also sometimes sa^^s ‘my conscious- 
ness’. But such an expression cannot be taken literally, as 
implying a distinction between the self (as possessor) ^d 
consciousness (as possessed). Bor, if the self tries to dist inguish 
itself from consciousness, it only assumes the form^ of dis tin- 
'am’shinp consciousnes s. Consciousness thus proves insepara ble 
and indistinguishable from the self. So ‘my consciousness’ 
must be t£(ken in a metaphorical sense. The possessive case 
here does not really imply distinction, but rather identity or 
apposition (as in ‘The city of London’). By comparing and 
analysing the different meanings of the seif expressed by ‘F 
and ‘mine’ we discover thus pure consciousness as the, re al 
^essence of the sel f. 

If again we compare the three states, namely of wakings 
dreaming and sleeping without dreams 
which the human self experiences daily, 
we can reach the same conception. The 
essence of the self must remain in aU' 
these or the self would cease to be. But 
what do we find common to a)l these 
states? In the first state there is con- 
sciousness of external objects; in the second also there is con- 
sciousness, but of internal objects present only to the dreamer. 
In the third state no objects appear, but there is no cessation 
of consciousness, for otherwise the subsequent memory* of 
that state, as one of peace and freedom from worries, would 
not be possible. The presistent factor then is consciousnes s. 
J but not necessarily of any object . This shows again that th e 
e^ence of self is pure consciousness without necessary rela - 
tion to object . 

But two more points of special importance also emerge 
out of this consideration. The first one 
Consciousness not consciousness, the essence of the 

produced by objects. self, is not dependent on objects. There 

is no reason, therefore, to think that con- 
sciousness is produced by the relation of the self to objects 
through some proper medium. We have to revise then our 
ordinary theoiy of knowledge. If the self is self-existing and 
self -revealing consciousness, and every object also is, as we saw 
before, a form of self-revealing existence-consciousness, the only 
way we can understand the non-cognition of an existing object 
is that there is some obstacle which conceals the object. The 
relation of the self to the object through sense, etc. is required 
then only to remove this obstruction, just as the removal of the 
obstacle of a cover is required for the perception of a self- 
revealing light. 


Comparison of wak- 
ing, dreaming and 
dreamless sleep states 
again Ishows pure con- 
sciousness to be tbe 
essence of the self. 
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The other i>otnt is llmt tho fi<*U m its intrinsic nature, 
i^oIn,i«d from nil objects, ns it is in 
lotTj dreamless sUep, is found to bft\o blissful 

U ll(« or peaceful existence Consciousness in 

that Btntc IS bliss When in tho light of 
this disco\c '7 ^0 scan the o*hcr two states we can understand 
timl c\cn thf'c some jo\ or bliss does exist though m distorted 
O" mutilated forms llio fleeting pleasures which wo have in 
wahtful hfo and m dre-un can bo uudcrstootl ns tho fragmentary 
inamfcstalion of tho jOs or hhss which forms tho essence of tho 
».olf This exjlanation is further supported by Iho foci llint 
man derives jlcasuro by otrnmfj properlj, etc, tlint is, by 
icfcMfi/yin^ them with his self llio self con thus bo explained 
ns llu iiliimato source of nil jo\ This jo^ is ordmnriU finite 
and fihort-hved because tlio self limits itself bv identifying 
itsilf wiUi finite and fleeting objects Sorrow is related to want 
and joj to fulness When tho self can reahro what it really is 
nnmclj, pure consciousness which is infinite (being free from 
all p irliculanty), it is one with tlio essence or self of the 
universe It is then above want and attains infinite bliss 

It 18 nl«o found from tho abovo arguments, that pure 
cxistenco without an> specific limitation 
l>a!*ijin purncoo ig common lo tho self and to tho world 
»c4<roio«8, tbo ^und outgjde, that consciousness is also present 

ih. “> ‘h® 

and concealed in tho latter Tho rcahty 
underlying tho world is, therefore, identical witli that underlying 
tho self Ilad tho self and tho world not a common basis, 
knowledge of tlio latter by tho former would not bo possible; 
and far less possible would bo tho identification of tho self with 
external objects In other words, Brnbmnn, tlic infinite exis- 
tence consciousness is the only reality that constitutes tho self 
and tho external world Bralimnn is also found to bo bliss or 
joy , since the state of dreamless sleep exhibits tbo intnnsio 
nature of tbo self, pure objectless consciousness, to bo identical 
with bliss 11)0 finite oppcnranco of tho self as tho ego, ‘I’ m 
difTerent contexts must, therefore, bo due to ignorance (avidyu) 
which mokes it identify itself now with tho body and then with 
a sense or any other finite existence 

How infinite, formless consciousness, which is the self's 
essence, con assurao particular forms is a 
MaiS orA\ulyB the problem which wo already came across m 

‘o7 f r® ®n®9 

the OnD Brahman into can appear ns particular objects As no 
many Belrea particular and changing phenomenon can 

be regarded ns real wo have to face here 
the same insoluble puzzle, namely, the appearance, in experi 
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ence of what is unreal to thought. In admitting this unin- 
telligible fact of experience logical thought has to aclmowledge 
a mysterious or inscrutable power by which the Infinite Self can 
apparently limit itself into the finite. So Maya is admitted by 
the Advjiitin as the principle of apparent limitation and multi- 
plication in this as in every other sphere. But this Maya may 
be conceived in a collective as well as in a distributive way. 
We cajU imagine Brahman, the Infinite Pure Consciousness- 
Existence-Bliss limiting itself by an all-overpowering Maya 
! and appearing as the universe of finite objects and selves. Or 
' we can think of each individual self as labouring under a 
power of ignorance and seeing, in place of the One Brahman, 
the universe of many objects and selves. These would be 
but thinking of the same situa^tion from two different points of 
view, the cosmic and the individual. When such distinction 
is made the word, Maya, is restricted, as we said before, to 
the first or collective aspect of the power of ignorance and 
avidya to the individual aspect. 


The individual (jiva) can then be imagined mataphorically 
as but the reflection (pratibimba) of the 
The metaphor of Infinite Consciousness on the finite mirror 
reflection, pratibimha. of ignorance (avidya) and compared to 

one of the many reflections of the moon 
oast on different receptacles of water. Just as there the 
reflection varies with the nature of the reflecting water, appear- 
mg clear or dhty, moving or motionless, according as the water 
is of one nature or another, similarly does the human self, the 
reflection of the Infinite, vary with the nature of the avidya. 
We saw previously that the human body, gross and subtle, is 
the product of ignorance, and the mind (the antahkarana) is one 
of the elements composing the subtle body. The mind is thu s 
a product of avidya. Now, the mind may be more or less 
cultured; it may be ignorant, impure, swayed by passion or 
enlightened, pure and dispassionate. These differences can 
be said to constitute differences in the avidyas of the indivi- 
duals. The analogy of reflection would thus explain how 
the same Brahman can appear as different kinds of individual 
selves, without really becoming different and only being 
reflected in different kinds of minds constituted by different 
avidyas. This conception would also point to the possibility 
of attaining to a better and better realization of the Brahman 
in us by purifying the mind mox'e and more. The possibility 
of a more tranquil state is also shown by our daily experience 
of dreamless sleep, wherem the self, dissociated from objects, 
enjoys temporary peace. 
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Tlic ftUrmpl to undcr&tnnd the appcarnnce o£ xndivtdufU 
souls on llio nnnlogy o£ images, is called 
'n«»;ifrn*ior:rfta- tlio theory* of rcllcclion (protibimba-Tadu). 
fl'f of ibe iitrasaca Qjjq disadvantage of tins metaphor 

!’« reduces the Bouls to mere 

linages, and liberation, ^^Incli according 
to it would consist in breahing the mirror of ignorance, would 
also mean the total cessation of tlio inu«^orj* individuals. To 
ticcurc a status of greater reality for the individual, there is on 
aUernatue metaphor preferred by some AdNoitins, namely tho 
imaginary diMfiion of Space, which really remains one and 
undiMdrd, into difTeront particular spaces. Just as the some 
space is conceited to exist cterywlierc and yet it is conven* 
tionalU ditided, for practical contcniencc, into the space of 
the |»1, that of tlic room, that of a town and so on, 
Similarly though Brahman is tho ono and nlbporvnsivo Beahty, 
it 19 supposed, through ignorance, to be limited and divided 
into diflorcnl objects and souls. IlcalK, however, there is no 
distinction between objects and objects, souls and souls, since 
nil nrc nl bottom tho same pure existence. What is illusory 
here (in this nUemolive Imagery) is only tho limitation, tho 
finitudc imposed on Ilenlily by Ignorance Everj* soul, even 
when supposed to be finite, is really nothing other than Brahman. 
Liberation consists only in breaking the illusory barriers, and 
what was limited by them, namely existence, is then left 
unafTcctcd. This alternative explanation is know*n ns the theory 
of limitation (nvacehedakn-r«do). 

The attempt of Sahkara and bis folloxvcrfl is to show 
how the intrinsic, pure condition of tlie self can be regained. 
Tho fact that tlic blissful state of dreamless sleep is not 
permanent and man once more returns to bis finite, limited, 
embodied consciousness on waking np, shows that there 
remain even in dreamless sleep, in a latent form, tho forces 
of karma or avidja xvhich draw man into the world. 
Unless these forccfi, accumulated from tho past, can bo 
completely stopped, there is no hopo of liberation from the 
miserable existence which the self has in this world. 


Tho study of the Vedanta helps man conquer these 
Vodsnitt man dccp-Tooted effects of long-standing 
wm^Tcte?/, ignorance. But the study of the truth 

taught bv the Vedanta would have no effect unless the 
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mind is previously prepared. Tin's initial preparation, 
according to Sankara, is not the study of the Mhnnihm 
stltra, as Ramaniijii. thinks. Tlic IMimaih.sri, which teaches 
the performance of sacrifices to the various gods, rests 

on the wrong concepli^i of a dis- 

Proparation. neccs- , , 

sary for the study of tiDctioii between the worsiupper and the 
Bhidy^i^anyriudistic ^shipped. Jts spirit is, therefore, 

antagonistic to the absolute monism 
taught by the Vedanta. Far from preparing the mind for 
the reception of the monistic truth, it only helps to perpe- 
tuate the illusion of distinctions and plurality from which man 
already suffers. 


The preparation necessarj* for undertaking the study 
of the Vedanta is fourfold, according 
But the . . .fotirfpia . to Saukara.^ One should, first, be able 

■ciiltiira of the mind . ‘ 

i,aione makes one a fit to discriminate between what is eternal 

and wbat is not eternal (nityanitya- 

>astu-viveka). He should, secondly, be able to give up all 

I Mesires for enjoyment of objects here and hereafter Cihamiit- 

i^jrartha-bhogaidraga). Thirdly, he should control his mind 

^‘and his senses and develop qualities like detachment. 

I atience, power of concentrat ion (saimadamadi-sadliana- 

sampat). Lastly, he should have an ardent dp-sire fo r 

'iteration (mumuksutva) . 


I 


’I 


With such preparation of the intellect, emotion and will 
one should begin to study the Vedanta 


Btudv , reasonin g 
anS TOntemplation are 
necessaTT for the 
realization of truthT 


with a teacher who has himself realized 
Bra?hman. This study consists of the 
threefold process : listening to the 


teacher’s instructions (sravanul, understanding the instruc- 
tions through reasoning until all doubts are removed and 


1 Vide Sankara’s Bhdsya on Br. sutra, 1.1.1, 



■:t{r 


•JOT 


;? ;» astJ Mi'‘dth*»!an on 

0 n ihtn (flJfJt'lJllAeSnJ*’. 

T*s*' ct rif i},« jt*'. fjnt 

iJrsJ'jH'-l? i i ^'•in M tJ « im'.tA f * Ih^ Vr^Untl RTf 

Jrii’* l»f'' !'’'LlP''^iIii* 

ir- jnnHy, t 

tr:r. \< 1 ftt. ! l*r>Ijrf m tmll.^ of the* Vc<Jl4!i*n 
O.n ifr\.rx f*U*f |{l^rri^?f»Tj «< toM by ibc 
’IVn n?i Brahjinn ’ Ht* lwn‘n’i 
}»S'^ v» o* o^n!»'«}rh!/' lljjis Irjjib 

«, ♦ »-» t’-k'^n it ly lili 3i I.'' bf*' nn imin'ftbnt#' rrAlir.'v* 
r— •■> «.-»“i ^ . j 

Ilntiman.* Thu< ibf »lln''3ry cliMtncHon 
lb'* lu-lf aful Hntbjnan at rfj''>j7>f'»nv and 

tA"*, fttnnf! vrxiU it. (muKti) m thu't 

tiXUlufi. 


XA^mU-n !»♦ 

*TS «ti'r i‘^ 

• eal «* 

*,{!j iji* l^if. 


I*t<rr! on *b<' atumment of bbmiJon tbo bo<ly rnny 
corjUntH' tt ii frcnlucl of 

banjiat wbseb Kiil nlmdy bonm Ibeir 
rfTrefs (pramMIn^lrmnaK But tbo 
i^oal dooa never ngnui Identify 
with Ibrt body. Tbe world «tdl npj>ear« before bim, 
IjuI b'' H not f3<*<v-}V('d by it. He ilf>c5 not feel nny deiiro 
for the v.'orld*rt objects. IIo Is, tberefore, not affected by tbo 
world'fi mifiCfy. Ho in tbo world nnd yet out of It. This 
eoneeption of Patibara Ina l>m)me well known in htcr Vedanta 
na dlvnnmtikti* (llie lilicmtion of ono while ono is alive). 
It in iho fitflte of perfection attained here. Like Buddha, 
the f^afiKhya, (bo Jaina and aomo other Indian thinkcrB, 
?ahkar:v believes tli.it perfection c.in bo readied even hero in 
this life. It is not a mere cxtra«mundano prospect, like 


* 6iAi»ni'j flhSiyo no »iU., 1,1.4 f ***l(){5}i3in ;Iyato'pi rijunati 

eiartratrani' ; aV cn Ko{>is., 0.1$ ; **Atha martyo amrto IharatyatrA Itrahma 

yimasnu'tf „ _ 
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heaven, to be attained hereafter in an unperceived future. 
It is true that the seeker after liberation is asked to begin 
with some faith in the testimony of the scriptures regarding 
the( utility of the spiritual discipline he is required to follow. 
But his faith is fully justified and more than repaid by the 
end it secures in the very life. 


yiiree kinds of karma can be distinguished. Karmas 
gathered in past lives admit of a twofold division, those 
that have borne their effects (prarabdha-karma) and those 
that still lie accumulated (sancita-karma). In addition to 
these two kinds, there are karmas which are being gathered 
here in this life (sanciyamana). Knowledge of reality destroys 
the second kind and prevents the third and thus makes rebirth 
impossible. But the first kind which has aheady borne effects 
cannot be prevented. Hence the present body, the effect of such 
karma, runs its natural course and ceases when the force of the 
karma causing it becomes automatically exhausted, just as the 
wheel of a potter which has been already turned comes to a stop 
only when the momentum imparted to it becomes exhausted. 
When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the jivan-mukta is 
■ said to attain the disembodied state of liberation (videha- 
1 mukti). 


Liberation is not the production of anything new, nor 
is it the purification of any old state; it 
pr oduct ! ^ realization of what is always there, 

even in the stage of bondage, though 
not known then. For, liberation is nothing but the identity 
of the self and Brahman, which is always real, though not 
always recognized. T he attainment of liberation is. 
therefore, compared by the Advaitins to the finding of the 
neckl ace on the neck by one who forgot its existence the re 
and searched for it hither and thither . As bondage is due 
to an illusion, liberation is only the removal of this 
illusion. 

Liberation is not merely the absence of all misery that 

Liberation is posi - iHusory sense of distinc- 

tive biiss. tion between the self and God. It is 

conceived by the Advaitin, after Upanisads, as a state of 
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jxHiliYc blif'^ (ttnanda), bcc«iu':e IJnihman jb bli'^s and bbcra- 
non H idcntiiN ujtb nn-Ummi. 


Thougli tljc bboraiod soul, being ix'rfcct, baa no end to 
nclucve, il cnii ^^ork Mill sviilioui any fear 

II i» D'l ir'tJTJ ^ 

wrri of fnrlncr iwndagc. Safikftra, following 
4 hi t I, lad t I'll Gifd, holds that work fetters a man 

only when it |K*rfornicd with attachment. But one who has 
|>r‘rftct knowledge and i>erfcct wti^facljon, i*! free 
from nttni'limenl. lie can work without any ht>i>o of gain 
and IS not, lljeroforo, nfTceted by hiicce«s or failure, Sankara 
attaches great itnj>orlnttcc to diMnterc<»Ud work. For on e 
w ho Im not \ct obtained perfer L 
iHirrrtSfNl rrcrl Jof Knowledge. t > ucU wo r k >s ncce<-sarv for 
solf-mmfication (iitin-i-‘^uddfii ). bccaiigp 
I t is not through inactivity hut through 
t he perfo rma nce of Bclflo'ts action that one can gradually fre o 
o neself from the %oke of the ego nnd its petty interosts. 
kiSen for one who has obtained perfect knowledge or libera- 
tion, Bclfless nctuity is iicccsfory for the good of Uiosc who 
aro still In bondage.* 


The liberated man is the ideal of society ond his 
hfc should bo worthy of imitation 
hbcraVd ‘ iliotiij ‘m bj the pcoplc Jit Inrgc. Inactivity 
or nctivity that would mislead 
them should, therefore, bo avoided 
by the perfect.’ Social service is not, tbcreforc, thought 
by Sankara to be incompatiblo with tho perfect life, 
but ratlier desirable. In his own life of intense socioJ 
service Sankara follows fins ideal. This ideal is also 


pattitn 


* ViiJf fiaftVara’s BhS*tia on tlii* /i?ia«;ara(l{iT(S, 4 14, 3 20 2G and 
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■advocated by some eminent modem Vedantists like 
Svami Vivekananda" and Lokamanya B- G. Tilak.= 


The critics of Advaita Vedanta* have often urged 

that if Brahman be the only reality 

and all distinctions false, the distino- 

tion between right and between right and wrong also 

wrong? ° . 

would be false. Such a philosophy 

is, therefore, fruitful of dangerous consequences for 

■•society. This objection is due to the confusion of the 

lower and the higher standpoint. From the empirical 

standpoint, the distinction between right and wrong, 
like other distinctions, is quite valid. For one who has 
not yet attained liberation, any action which directly or 
indirectly leads him towards the realization of his unity 
with Brahman, is good and that which hampers sucb 

realization, directly or indirectly, is bad. Truthfulness, 
oharity, benevolence, self-control and the like would be 
found to fall under the first category even according tc 
■this criterion, whereas falsehood, selfishness, injury to others 
would come under the second. One who has attained nerfed 
knowledge and liberation would look back upon these mora^ 
distinctions as being relative to the lower standp oini 
and, therefore, not absolutely va lid. But neither woul c 

.he perform a bad action in so far as the motive of eve n 
. bad action is based on the ignorant identification ~'of_ th( 
■ self with the body, the senses and the like, in a word 
on the lack* of the sense of unity between the Self an c 
Brahman.^ 


1 Vide his Practical Veddnta. 

2 Vide bis Gitdrahasya (a Maratbi treatise on the Gita) on the above 
■verses and Introduction, sec. 12. 

■, -3 Por a fuller discussion vide Eadhakrisbnan. Ind. Phil.. Vol. H 

pp. 612-34, and speeches of Vivekananda quoted by James in Pragmation 
pp. 152 f. ' 
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A pragmatic critic, for whom practical utility is the highb 
value, often complains that Sankara indulges in visionary 
fipeculation which reduces the 'world- to an empty show, 
deprives life of all zest and causes failure in the struggle for 
existence. The reply to such a charge is that if man chooses to 
live the unreflecting life ‘of an'animalr or'of“the primitive man, 
he need not go beyond the world of practical reality. ” But if he 
18 to use his reason and think of the nature and meaning of this 


world ho is irresistibly led by logical neces- 
Saukara's philosopliy gj{,y realize, as wo saw, the contradictory 
^ unreal nature of it and search for its 

^ ■ real ground. Beason demands again that 

he should reshape bis life on a-rational-basis in the light of what 
it discovers to be the highest reality..^ As a child.growsjnto an 
adult he has to remodel life gradually in accordance with his 
changing outlook. The playthings which were once valued 
more than things precious to the adult, yield place to the latter. 

Bemodelling life to suit a truer conception 
It places lifo OQ a of reality and value causes no harm to. 
^able basw?”^ nraeticM life, but, on the contra 

' ' life on a more rational, real _ an 


It places bfo oa a 
more rational and 
.stable basts. 


ermanent footing 




the animal, the child, and the primitive mi 


ut it graduoU 


conscious, and rational i 


her an 


rimitive man blindly from 



Such is the view, we* have found, of Safikara. It is a misunder- 
standing, then, to suspect it of baneful effect on practical life, 
^he moral and spiritual discipline which he recommends, aims 
at the actual realization, in immediate experience, of the unity 
of existence or the presence of Brahman in all things, the unity 
which reasoning convinces us to be real by its irresistible 
logic, but which our present actual experience of difference 
and multiplicity tries to set aside. 











Tin \ I insTA rmt/)sorin 


IIJ 

«t of will Wiltmi Uic MI mcliisne God (Brahman) 
tlnri' an Itnlh uin.on“ciou'> nialtfr (icil) and tlic finite 

li» Ot«i (rom tusUrr or the matcnal objects and a? sucli 

*I Jh Cl III la Him ,, , I , ^ 

called prat fli (i c , root or origin) 
after tlie >•>, loirnMro UjwiiKid.' t|,e Piirinas and Smrtis 
wins aiilliorila B'lmrimija liighlj aaliies This prakrti 
la idmitted, us in tlie Saiiklija to be an uncreated (aja) 
eternal laalita But unlike the SaiiUiva Hunianuja 
biliCMs that It IS a jnrt of God and cojitriiihf} hi God 
jii 1 Is tin biiinan bodi is controlled from nithin ba 
tin. huiiian soul During the state of diesolulion (pralaja) 
this primal iinconsciotis nature of pMki-ti remains in a latent 
Hibth tsukstnal and iinditTcrcntiatcd (aaibliakta) form 
God creates out of tliia the avorld of diaerse objects in 
accordance nitli the deeds of flio gouts in the world prior 
, I , 1° 1''® '■'tl dissolution Impelled bs 

irrati sni frit errst tlio omnipotent will of God the un 
u^*tht»''7o°"urm diltercntintcd subtle matter gradiialh 
tt"”’ '''■nifDt« becomes transformed into three kinds 

of subtle elementfi — fire, \\alcr and earth These difforen 
tinted elements manifest also the three kinds of qualities 
known as fiatt\a, rajas and tama% Gradually the three 
subtle elements become mtved up together and give rise 
to all gross objects which we pcrcci\e m the maternl world ’ 
In every object in the world there is a mixture of three 
( leraents This pro c ess of triD lication is know n as 
^v^tkaran^ 


i l 5 (ajlm eJvSrf Id ifa lukla etc) and 4 10 (mSyam 

tu prakrtii 1 vidyat miyinam tu Mahetnram tasyfivayavabhutaistu vyaptam 
stnnra iliii jagat) Also vide Jlrohmoaut 148 and ESinanujas Bhasya 
ll croon 

3 \ide 5r1{)ho*yo I cdSn'^tara and VedSniadipa on 1 4 8 10 113 and 
2 I lo (note tl at the gi nas arc conceiTcd here after the Gita as qoalitiea and 
a prod feed by Prakrti not aa the eascoce tboreo!) 
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Eama nuja holds, therefore^ that, creation is a fact and 
the created world is as real as Brahman. 

Creation is a real Eeffardinff the Upanisadic texts which 
act of God. . . . . " 1 • I j 

deny the multiplicity or objects and 
assert the unity of all things, E^anuja holds that these 
texts do not mean to deny the reality of the many objects, 
but only teach that in all of them there is the same Brahman, 
on which all are dependent for existence, just as all gold 
articles are dependent on gold. What the Upanisads deny 
is the indejpendence of objects, but not their dependent 
existence (aprthaksthiti).^ -i > ‘ 


It is true, Eamanuja admits, that God has been described 
(in the 3vetdsvatara) as wielder of a 


woSrful “power ^of magical power (maya), but this only 

means that the inscrutable power by 
which God creates the world is as 


wonderful as that of a magician. T he w ord ‘ maya ’ stands 
for God’s power of creating wonderful objects (vicitrartha- 
sargakari sakti). It also stands sometimes for prakrti to 
signify her wonderful creativity.^ V- 


Eamanuja denies, therefore, that creation and the created 
world are illusory. To strengthen this 
Eamanuja holds that position he further holds that all know- 
all knowledge is true. ledge is jtme (yatharthaih sarva-vijnanam)® 

and that there is no illusory object any- 
where. Even in the case of the so-called illusory snake in the 
rope, he points out that the three elements (fire, water, earth) 
by the mixture of which a snake is made, are also the elements 
by the mixture of which a rope is made, so that even in a rope 
there is something of a snake and this common element really 
existing in a rope is perceived when we take it for a snake. No 
umeal object is perceived then. The constituent elements of 
every object being in every other thing every so-called illusion 

^ < n j / c « U j ^ ^ 

J Subhaiya, 1.1.1 (p. 101, E. V. Co. ed.). 

.• i 1 Ibid., p. 88. 

2 Ibid., p. 83. 
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can bo similarly explained away Tins theory of Bamunuja 
resembles in essential respects the mow of some modern realists 
hlvo Boodin, \%lio hold that oil immediate experience of objects 
IS true on the strength of the quantum theory of Schrodmger, 
according to which each of the electrons, v.hich compose 
material objects, pervades the whole world, so that “ Everything 
is immanent in everything else 

(i) Eamunuja’s Criticism of the Advaita Theory 
of Muya 


Rumunuja, who lived long after Sanhara, had the opportu- 
nity of criticizing severely the views of 
The difScahiea of Sankara as well os of his followers, in the 
TcDotance^^ theory of course of Ins commentary on the Brahma- 
^ Sutra Wo are indebted to him for expos- 

ing many of the obscure points of the Advoita school Though 
the charges raised by Bumunuja have been replied to by the 
Advoitins, they hove great value for understanding more clearly 
both Ramanuja and Sankara We shall jnentipn .here Rama- 
nuja’s jshief objections against the Advaita theory of Maya or 
ai SSna'a nd also s how br iefly bow they can be met from the 
^an 'dpoi^'^ Sankara 

Where does the Ignorance (ojQana), that is said to produce- 
the world, exist? It cannot be said to exist in an individual 
self (jiva), because individuality is itself 
produced by Ignorance and the cause 
cannot depend on its effect Neither can 
Ignorance be said to bo in Brahman, because then it ceases, 
to be omniscient 

The reply to this, m defence of Sankara, would be that even. 

if Ignorance be said to be m the individual 
These difficulties are gejf^ difficulty arises only if we regard 
the one ns preccdinff the other But if we 
regard ignorance and individuality as but 
the two interdependent aspects of the same fact, as a circle and 
its circumference, or a triangle and its sides, or fatherhood and 
sonship, the difficulty does not arise But if, on the other hand, 
Brahman be regarded as the locus of Ignorance, even then the 
difficulty can be removed by removing a misunderstanding on 
which it IS based Maya in Brahman is Ignorance only m the 
sense of the power of producing ignorance and illusion in 


(1) ‘Where does Ig 
norsDce exist 


based on some mis 
conceptions 


* Vide J E Boodm a paper oo * runctional Bealism,' The Phdo- 
eofhtcaj Jievsew, March, 3934 
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individuals; it does not affect Brahman any more than the 
magician’s power of creating an illusion affects his own 
knowledge. 


It is said that maya or ajiiana conceals the real nature of 
/ Brahman. But Brahman is admitted to 

be esscrfially soU-rovenling If , Moyr. 
its Bclf-revealing na- conceals Brahman it means that His selr- 
tnre is destroyed. revealing nature is destroyed by it and 

Brahman ceases to he. 


The r^ly to this is that ignorance conceals ^Brahman in. 
the sense of preventing the ignorant individual from realizing 
His^real nature, just as a patch of cloud conceals the sun by 
preventing a person from perceiving the. sun. So Ignorance does 
no more destroy the nature of Brahman than the cloud destroy.s 
the self-manifesting nature of the sun. Self-manifestation 
means manifestation of itself in the absence of obstacles — and 
not in spite of obstacles. The sun does not cease to be self- 
revealing because the blind cannot see it. 


What is the nature of the Ignorance? Sometimes the 
Advaitins say that maya is indescribable 
(anirvacanlya), it is neither real nor 
unreal. This is absurd. Because our 
experience shows that things are either, 
real or unreal. How can there be a third 


(3) Ignorance is said 
-to be neither real nor 
unreal, but indescrib- 
able. 


‘Category besides .these two contradictories? 


The reply to this is that maya, as well as every illusoi'y 
object, is said to be indescribable owing to 
The real meaning of ^ genuine difficulty . In so far as it 

‘indescribable’ (anir- appears to be something, an illusion or 

-vacaniya). illusory object cannot be said to be unreal 

like a square circle or the son of a barren 
woman which never even appears to exist. Again in so far as it 
is sublated or contradicted afterwards by some experience, it 
cannot be said to be absolutely real like Atman or Brahman 
whose reality is never contradicted. Maya and every illusory 
object have this nature and compel us to recognize this nature 
as something unique and indescribable in terms of ordinary reality 
•or unreality. Tp_say..J[ihat_i^y_a is .Jndescrib only to 

-describe a. fact,, .namely our .inability ,.to_.bring .“it underP_any 
;0rdinary. category, and it does not mean any violation of the lW 
of contradiction. In fact, as ‘ real ' means here the ‘ absolutely 
real ’ and ‘ unreal ’ ‘ the absolutely tmreal,’ they do not consti- 
tute a pair of contradictories any more than two words like 
extremely cold ’ and ‘ extremely hot ’ do. 
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Apnin »omclimci, in'jyu or AMt\a »s inid br tho AtUnilms 
.. to bf* po^jJjri* /gnornnco (bbfnnrupnm 

mvi ^ ftjrinmm) 11ii« is nUo meininglcfis 

Ijipmnnct. mrntis wnnl ol Vnwktlgo. And 
br V cm it Ivc posilur then? 

Tin* Tc|h m dpfence voulJ be lliot nsjhc illuPion-jiroducmg 
jgnoT\iirf* is* not mc»-clj wj Absence of the Lnowlcdge of the 
protnnl of itluRion, but ;>orj<irf‘/y tnrdes this ground nppear ns 
ro:n«» oUior object, jl is property described os positive m this 
«!cnie 

Gmntmg th*il m'lVn fs wmicthing positiso, ho^ can it 
lie destroyed bj t!io knowle<lgo of 
fl) He* Mn lga> tn? Kolfimg that positivefv exists 

jEr*'*'* c™ 'ET removed from ciistcEco by 

knnwJedge 

TJip reply j«_thnt if tho u-onl *positi\o’ be understood m the 
sense given nliov^c, this misunderstanding would not nnso In 
ou*''’daily expcnonco of illusory objects, like the serpent in a 
rop'*, we find that tho object jiositivoly nppenrs to bo there and 
^cl il 'anishcfl when we have n clear knowledge of the ground 
of the illusion, vis tho rope 


3 Conception of God 


God, according to Kdmanuja, is the Absolute I?caht> 
^ . , po^scs^cd of two integral parts, matter 

Oo(t u Ibfl Ab«olut« , I - o f » 

Rraiity, pMieaviJ o' and the finite spirits Brahman is the 

maltiT tad finite souU 111,1 ,» 

only realitj in the universe m the sense 
that outside or independent of God tlicro is no other realitj 
But God cont!\ins within Himself the material object* 
as well aa tho finite souls which are real The Absolute 
One contains the man> This monism of Ramanuja i« 
kmown, therefore, as Visistadvaita which means the Umtv 
(advaita) of Braliman possessed (vi^ijla) of real parts (the 
conscious and the unconscious) It is not n distinctionlesh. 
unity Three ty p es of distinction (bhed a ) are gon eralk 
d istinguishe d by the Vedantip s The distinction that 
anything — gay, a cow — has from things of other classes 
such as horses, asses, is called heterogeneous distinction 


27— 212i n 
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/heda). The distinction that one cow has from 
/iow (i.e., an object of the same class) is called a 
y^eous distinc^on (sajatiya-bheda). In addition to 
these two kinds of external distinctions, there is a third 
kind, Le., internal distinction (svagata-bh^a) , which exists 
within an object, between its different parts, such as- 
between the tail and the legs of the same cow. In the 
light of this threefold classification of distinctions, Eamanuja 
holds that Brahman is devoid of the two kind^pf_external 
distinctions (vijatiya and sajatl3^a), because there is nothing 
besides God, either similar or dissimilar to H im. B u t Gojd 
js possessed of internal distinctions (svagata-bheda),_as there 
^are within Him different conscious aiud unconscious substances 
which can be mutually distingui shed . 




God is possessed of an infinite number of infinitely 
good _ quali ties such as omnipotence, 
omniscience, benevolence. Therefore, 
God is not characterless (nirguna), nor 
indeterminate, but possessed* of qualities (saguna). When 
the Upanisads deny qualities of Brahman, they really 
mean that God is free from all bad qualities, or imper- 
fections.^ God really creates the world, sustains it and 
withdraws it. Even when the world is withdrawn and 
its objects are destroyed, there remains in God matter in 
an undifferentiated, homogeneous state, as Well as the souls, 
because both are eternal. Objects made by the modifica- 
tion of matter undergo change, growt h and decay ,~~but 
ina lter out of wliich t he.y are created[_»lways_rerniiins there - 
Similarly the spirits always remain , though _ their bodies 
may change or perish. J[n The state of ^sol utio n , when 
o bjects are absent. Brahman remams wit h pur e jnalter, 

> * Kirpuna-TSdri^ca parasyn brahmano hcya-gunasarabandbrid iipn- 
padyantc.' — Snbltu^ya, 1.1.1. (p. 10.3, B. Y. Co. cd.). 
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^ainl AouU jn x*n unmamfcstc d form (avyakta). 

Tlii‘1 *nay [)C ^llcd_t!ic catmLgtatc 

frliM j^liinan ( karaija-brahnia ). When 

again objects ore created, God bcco/nes 
manifested a'< the world of objects ond cmlwhod pouls 
'I’lii-! f^H'onil nnnifested form of God may be called its 
elTccf-'ft.ite fkdna-brA hma). Tho^^c texts 
Ul«m?ads which deny the 
exi‘«tence of objects and describe God 
neg.iti\rly a-» hemp bejond (bought, speech, etc., really 
itidioaW' tlio uninnnife‘;tcd state or Brahman.* 


n_jntilt4T and «?pirits nre parts of O ckI, ns Ramaniijn 
ropoat^l y ^sertB^^ than not God 

Uitoanuja'i difTiail ramlv iimlerpo modification w'ith the 

rll!f lA Thanc o oflnnUcr? Does He not becomo 

i**f anit »pinu a l>>o s ubject _to the misrnes from which 

Tlie s piriU^Miffer? Are not then nil the 
iinj»erfeclioiifi nnd dcTccts which wo find in the world, really 
in (lod? In the face of those difiicuUics Ttamamija seems to give 
np sometimes the imagery of parts and whole and employ other 
simillcfl. Sometimes lie takes recourse to Uic nrmlogy of the 
J^ody nndJha.v^J?ill. God lb the soul of which (ho matcrinl objeefB 
and spirits compose the body. .Tost ns the soul controls the 
body from within, so God controls mnttcr nnd spirits. Ho is 
thus ooncobcal os the Antnryamin or regulator of the uni\crso 
from within. With the help of Ihia analogy Rumanujn trios to 
explnin invny the idinrgo of God's being subject to misery and 
imperfection, nto soul, he says, ja not affected by the bodily 
<diangcs and imperfections; similarly God is not affected by the 
changes in the universe; Ho remojna beyond them or transcends 
J them Sometimes again Brimunuja tries to prove God’s immu- 
nity hy the analo gy o f the king ond his subj ect s. The ruler, 
in spile of hn\ing a body, is not affected by the pleasures and 
pains suffered by the subjects owing to their obeying or disobey- 
ing the ruler's Inw's.* 

Those different explanations of Itfimunuja show that we 
cannot understand every aspect of the relation between God and 
the world with tho lielp of any one analogy. We can only try 
to understand each aspect in tho light of one particular type of 

« Ilui., I. 1. J. I. I. 3, 3. 1. 15 
2 Hid ,2 1. 14. 
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experience. In fa^t no metaphor claims to resemble the-thing^ 
compared in- every respect, and it is extremely difficult to find m ’ 
the ordinary region of experience anything bearing even partial 
resemblance to G-od. a u nique reality, which can be directly ' 
known in reUgiqus experience or indirectly from the testimony 
of^thpse who have resized God, So Eamanuja stresses so much' 
the authority of scriptures rather than inferences regarding God, 
the inadequacy of which he tries to expose with the zeal of aj 
sceptic, 

.Bamanuja’s conception of God is a kind of theism. 

T heism , i n this narrow sense, meaM 

Ramanuja’s view Oi belief in God who Ts both immanent 
'God i 3 theism. ^ - ^ 

a nd transcende nt/ and is al so a Pers on , 
»a_,self -conscious being possessed of will. We have seen 
that all these characters are present in Bamanuja’s 
conception of God. 

God is the object of worship and the goal of our religious 
aspiration. It is by pleasing God through prayer that we 
can obtain salvation through His mercy. 


3. Ramdnuja's Cootception of the Self, Bondage 
and Liberation 

; — - — ; ; — — I 

Bamanuja holds that the identity between God and man 

Between' sei[ and Upanisads is not really 

•Grod there is identity an unqualified one. It is unthinkable 
as well as difference. , -i , , • . , •, . , . . , 

. , that man who is finite can be identical 

with God in every respect. Man is not different from God 
in the sense that God pervades and controls man as well as 
every other thing in the universe. Just as the existence of 
a part is inseparable from the whole, that of a mode or 
quality from its substance, or a hving body from the soul 
which controls its life from within, similarly the existence 
of man is inseparable from God. Identity cannot be 


1 Vide Ward. The Realm of Ends, p. 234. 
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jt_in__trup. J)C,t>^c^ n t\vo ,tt!tn,? ctl)cr dtfTcrcnt terms* 
|) Ut it nVo inrsning te«?«{ fo ng»^<‘rt nr^* identUy between 
exactly idcnticnl te nns; b ecn««te it wouUl bp_^ a noedlcss 
liutolo^y. Jdcnlity^cin bp_ae“ertPil_belwcrn two .forms of 
tlio _jMmc Rubslnnw. Hie statement, ' This is that 
Dfcndaita ' n*«erts, for oxainulo, idcntitj between the 
perr-on reen nt present and tho perron seen in tbo past. 

T}je p<*r;on e.in be understood ns the 
Thst* ibcQ*"iiri"* ** ®^nic in rpito of different positions, since 
tbc positions nrc occupied at different 
times Tlie Upanisadte dirlntn ‘ that tbon art,’ (Tat 

ivam nsi) should be understood in a similar way. * That ’ 
stands for God, the omniscient, omnipotent creator of the 
universe. ‘ Tliou ’ stands for God extstinp in the form of 
man, the rml>o<lied soul (flcid'vWi^ta-jlva'MrTroknm). TIjc 
identity assorted here is, therefore, between God with 
certain qualification and God with certain other qtialifica- 

tion-— ident ity o f the same substance 

mwirfm. thou g h po sscf-sod of differen t o nnlities 
(vi^istasya oihx^iD)* BumunujVs philosophy is (hna fmlv 
called Vifif^tadraito or the identity of the qn.slified.* 


Ittl mrmuift’fl conception of the relation hotwpcn t ho self 
iiqd^God co mi qt h o easily hrouglit under an y w ell-known 
logioo j category (such ns ide ntitr. _d}fference. and identity- 
tn-di ftoronco V. ‘While rofuting flnnknrn’B view that this relation 
is one of identity (nbheda) he emphnsires bo much the 
diffcrcnco hclwcen the self and Ood that tho render would 
bo quite justified to suppose that ncoonling to Unmnnuja 
the rolntion is one of difference (bhodov) * 77it3 supposition is 
further confirmed when one rends his commentary on BudaWi- 
ynna*6 sutrn (2.1.t22) which points out that Brahmnna is other 
than the embodied self But tho impression is reversed when 


* Vide 111. ''Praltlnid\8y.'V vi4i?taika \aatn pratirEdancD-Tk 

fRm^nEdJuVaranvnih ca aiddhsm'* fpp. 0195 of T1 V Co e3.) 

* Vide 1< 1. 1 , pasatm 
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one roads his commentary on the sutrn (2.1.15) leaching the non- 
difference (ananyatva) of the world (including tlie Jivas) from its 
cause, Brahman. He thus seems to support, two contradictory 
views. 

This conflict disappears, however, on reading his commenta^-y 
on the sutra (2.3.42) purporting that the individual self is a 
part of Brahman. Bor, Bamanuja clearly says there that if the 
self is regarded a,s a part of Brahman we can reconcile the two 
opposite kinds of teachings of the revealed texts and of the 
aforesaid sutras, namely that there is difference (bheda), and 
that there is also identity (abheda) between the two. In short, 
as there are both difference and identity (bhedabheda) between 
the part and the whole, so also is there a similar relation 
between the self and God. 

It is reasonable to conclude then that according to Bama- 
nuja, in different respects, there are different kinds of relations 
between the self and God. In so fair as the self is finite and 
subject to imperfection, and God is just the opposite in nature, 
there is difference; in so far as the self is inseparable from God 
who is its inner substance (atma) there is identity (abheda) or 
ananyatva or tadatmya)^; but as the self is a paii; of God, both 
identity and difference are tenab le. This is the final impression 
created by Bamanuja’s writing on many competent readers, 
among whom there is no less an authority than Madhavacarya, 
w'ho says in the Sarvadarsana-sungraha that Bamanuja believes 
in all kinds of relations, bheda,, ' abheda, and bhedabheda, in 
different respects. Sadananda^ also describes him as a bheda- 
bheda- vadin. 

But unfortunately even this well-founded conclusion re- 
garding Bamanuja’s view receives a rude shock from his rather 
surprising statements here and there in which he launches a 
wholesale attack on all the three kinds of philosophers who 
advocate respectively identity (abheda), difference (bheda) and 
identity-in-difference (bhedabheda). ^ The reader is thus swept 
away even from the last foothold and is left puzzled. 

One can understand why Bamanuja should reject unquali- 
fied identity (abheda) or difference (bheda); but it is difficult io 
see why he criticizes even the theory of identity-in- difference 
(bhedabheda) if he himself advocates the view that both differ- 
ence and identity, as taught by the scriptures, are real. The 
fact seems to be that in criticizing the advocaites of bhedabheda, 

r All these words are used by Ramanuja. 

2 Vide_ his Advail\ubrahma-siddM (p. 270, Calcutta Univ. ed.) : -- 
“bhedabhedavadino ramiinujah ” 

2 B.g. Snhlidpja, 1.1.1. (p. 96) ; 1.1.4. 
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' } oHbf'm >« (1> tWi> vsbwbold UsRt tUv 

U n n lliitij, l»ui Uni mnt» tmdjtnfd 0*1 linntcd 1)} fomc txlra 
tuo s or ncc dcninl tuljut cl (uj>«!l»)— juM ah the spcvo o£ Iht 
roj n ijolhmg but the nil iHr'ftsne i^pncr xmnj,mcil tvi> hmikd 
b^ the roi nx, nnil (i) iho^o x'ho hohl llitil the self is but a mode 
ol IJrnhintn xxho 1ms ffolly nnsmnctl ft fimU form * In respect 
t' the funner, Hum mujn 8 objection la that hh llu> hold tint 
the t If IS rcalli, Hrohimn (tbo distinguislung limiting luljuuci 
1< iij, mngimin} tht imj erfoctmns of the self uould nho rtillj 
belong to llnlimnn Jn respect of the latter, be points out 
\haV i\s UtftUmftU ui.ccTdvug to tUeuv is ttaUN reduced to n fimte 
^ U, He reillj becomes hubjcct to nil (Iio imperfections of the 
Inter Hut these objections ore ob\mtid, he further points 
out b\ hi8 OMii theory acconJing to ivhich (ho conscious souls 
(cil) »nl unconeciaus instlcr (Prit), Ihougli possessing different 
imturci (sinrOj ft) from the nil inclusive Hrfthmnn, arc otcrmlU 
fltid iiistpnr'ibK related to Him as ports to their whole, effects 
to tlicir mntcrinl cftuse, attributes to their substance 

\\lmt llummuja tries then to male out is thnt Brnlimaji 
nexer become* in any wa^ n self, just ns tbo whole never 
l/eeomct ft part, or a subslowco never btcomet nn ^dlribiito 
JiraJjwmn is etenmlB Br/ibroan, and the selves within Him 
<tcmnll> exist ns such But bow then can Itumrmujn spenk of 
Bnliman ns tbo caure of the divft (or of matter) if the latter 
doca not onie from tho former? Jt would appear that by cfdling 
JJraiuntin the cati^o he docs not mean the irnmc*difttQ uucon 
ditional imfcccdenf but only the mafcnal or the finbslnnce 
<jod fts the ultimate whole of existence (sal) in the substance 
ctCTiially undcrlvmg all finitcs Tlic whole docs not precede 
the parts nor do parts succeed the whole Brahman always 
exists ns a whole possessed of parts and never becomes parts 
and tlierclorc, does not breotne subject to the imperfections 
of tiio parte 

Though it IS doubtful whether this analogy of the part and 
the whole saves Brahman from nil imperfections it would be 
clear from tho above that Itamunuja's objection 15 not bo much 
against tho relation of identity m difference as such (which he 
himsolf ndiocntcs under sutrn 2 8 42 ) but against the parti 
ciilar (ormulnlioiis of it Idontiiy in differonco moans _ for him, 
idcntitc of the one siihgtancc existing m two real forms ( cl am 
c\a vastu dviruparn jiratlyato *, ^praknra dcnvuvi^hitatvat 
B wa madhxUaTnwjwsya ) * Wbat ho Tcwct°. wto {\\ of 

_thp one fiuhstnncc gfinrarintT nq_two owing to rrusconf’cntinn. nn J 
(2) identity of the one which has become really fito Between 

1 Ibid p 97 

2 Ihil p 150 

3 IbiJ p 01 
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tli6 whole fl.nrl the pnj't there is identity-in-clifTercnce, not of o-tiy 
of tliese hist two kinds, hut of the first kind. 'J’he whole really 
possesses difierent parts from which it is always different as a 
whole, but the same identical whole is also in every part, though 
it does not become reduced to many (in which case the whole 
would, be divided and cea^e to be a whole). 

j It will also be found that in upholding the unity of the 
J substance, and making it the foundation, and in treating 
i multiplicity only as a dependent character of the one, Kama- 
jnuja’a emphasis is on the aspect of identity rather than on that 
lof difference, though he treats both as real . 

This view also enables us to distinguish the position of 
Eamanuja from that of Nimbarka, for example, who too 
believes in a kind of identity-in-difference (bhedabheda). As 
Ghate rightly points out, “Thus we see that the doctrine of 
Nimbarka has very much in common with that of Eamanuja, 
both regard the difference as well as the non-difference as real. 
But, for. Nimbarka, difference and non-difference_ are _ on the 
^samejevel, they co-exist and have the same importance ; 'while 
for Eamanuja, non-difference is the principal; it is quajified by 
difference, which is thus subordinate to it.”* This also explains 
why Eamanuja’s philosophy can. be called qualified monism, 
rather than qualified dualism or monism-dualism (dvait5dva,ita). 

The extremely puzzling statements of Eamanuja, regarding 
his attitude to identity, difference, and identity-in-difference 
tempt some wiaters to avoid the attempt to bring his view’ under 
any of these usual categories of relation; and lead them to hold 
that Eamanuja’s conception of the relation between self and 
God, is a category by itself; it is.insep^arability (‘aprthaksthiti’). ? 
But this is merely giving up the game of logical understanding. 
For, inseparability of existence is itself a general relation, admit- 
ting of various formulations. Even Sankara’s conception of 
the relation between the effect and the cause (ananyatva) can 
come under this. Logical thought wants to understand" what this 
relation means in terms of identity and difference; or, failing 
this, why this relation defies such affiliation. We have seen 
above that it is possible to internret Eamanuia’s concep tion as 
one, of identitv-in-difference of a snecifi c kind apifthatnEe 
himself accepts this in some places. It may be noted that a 
later theistic school following Caitanya frankly holds that the 
relation between self and God is an inconceivable kind of identity 
in difference (acintya-bhedabheda) not amenable to further 
ana,lysis. 


I V. S. G-hate. The Vedanta, p. 82. 
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Man, nccordlnf^ to Ramrumj^, has a real bod\, and 
a 8 o»K Tlic bodv js ninde of matter 
JS'aSToiwL*"'* is a part of God. It is obvi- 

ousty finite. Tile soul is, of course, 
not made; it is eternally existing. K is also a part of 
God, and cannot, therefore, be infinite. The all-pcrva- 
«ivc nature of tlie wml whiclt tijc Upani^'Kls describe 
cannot, therefore, be taken, in the literal sense. The 
real sense of the per\'asivcncss of the sonl is that the 
FOul is so subtle (sukjina) that it can penetrate into 
every uncon-'cions material snlisfance.* ’ Havin g ^denied 
tint the .sottl is infinite, Ramanuja. lias 
1° i j-is infinitely Branll (anii). 

For, if tlie «oul has neither of these two 
extreme dimensions, it must be admitted to have the 
medium one, which things composed by the combinatioir 
of parts (sucii as tables and chairs) hare; and tiien Uke 
such objects the soul also would bo liable to destruction 
The consciousness of the soul is not accidental to it, it is 
. ^ not dependent on its connection with 

ConscioJsnpsB ^ 

ftsenUai qusiitT of tiio body. Con3ciou«!ncss 13 not the 

tlie sooi. essence, but an etern a l g»eh 'ty. of the 

an d^ ifc^r emains under , all _condiUojis.* In dreamless 
<Iecp and even in the state of /rberaCfon, w?ien the soul iV 
altogether disembodied, the soul remains conscious of itself 
as H am'. The soul is, therefore, identified by Ramanuja 
irith what we mean bv the word T’ or the ‘ego’ (ahara).* 


1 "vySpr, at! sQkRicatajS carrScctanfintati svabbS^ab *' 

'?rTl>h5ji/o, 1. 1. 1. 

* Contrast SSakbya and Advaita ivhtch bold that conscionsneBS is 
same as self. HfimSnnja ecbool names consciouBness as dbormabbutejadne 
{ — an attribute io relation to relt and God). 

> “Svarupe^a era abamaitbali fihna;” "muktau api ahamarthah 
prokil^ate,” foe. eti. 
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siImiioii 'Ihw pcrMUilt-' him to Imlv tlir Wduiti Tho 


tliat God i{» the creator Huslainci uid 


controller of all bongt.. and that his soul is not identical 


with the bods, but i-? reiiK a pirt of God who controU it 
fronrwithiin ^Id furtber rc^fhVlVTirhbTration cm' lJc*^ttanud 
norbr"' stud) and reasoning,* hut onlv if God i& p U i od to 
choosc him for liberation \ 




The study of the JVed imta prod ticca onK bo flk 
learning, and does .. not bring iliput 


oSii aUrcaS^con^ libcrat^i^ It w tmCj^is'lhoTlp'imiads 


liberation is brought *ihf>nt h\ 
knowled ge But that red knowledg e 
IS n ot a scrbal knowledg e of scriptures, fo r th en everjone 
wlio rgQjiaJbcm would bo liberated at onc_p Beal kjUQwlodgP 


IS a steady, con^ant remembrance of. .God, (dbruva suifti) 
Tbis'Ts variously described as meditation (dh> ma), pn 3er 
<updiaD*a), devotion (bbakt ilT*. Consta nt medi tation on 
God as the dearest object of lose, should be practised conti 
nuously along with the peifonnancc of the obligatory rituals 
which remove the obstacles to knowledge In tense remem 
brance of God, or devotion thus p ractised, ^ ultimatel}_ 
matures into an.^mmediate know ledge 
brmcfiainB ioi“m (darsana or saK s\t£ira) o£ God This 
me^ato knowledgo of thereCoie, the final means to libera 
tioD This brings about the destruction 
-of all ignoiance and karmas bv which the body is caused 
Theiefore, the soul that realizes God is liberated from the 
body for ever, without anv chance of rebirth We sh ould 
rem e mber, howev er, Uiat libe ratio n cannot be attmn^ 
simpU b v human effort; God, pleased, bj devotion, helps 


Alo dbyaDopasanadi vocyam jilaiiain vedasats upasasam 
upasana parvayatvat bhal ti sab^sya Snbhasya 111 
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the devotee to attain perfect knowledge by removing 
obstacles. God lifts from bondage and misery the man who 

help i. neecB. 

aary for liberation. constantly remembers Him as the only 
object of love. Such complete self-surrender is called) 
prapatU. 

Liberation is not the soul’s becoming identical with 
, God. The liberated soul having pure 

hberated soul _ . 

7iof iden- consciousness, untainted by any imper- 
fection, becomes, in this respect, similar 
to God (brahmaprakara) . This similarity of nature is 
what is meant by the Upanisads which ,say that the liberated 
soul attains unity .with- God-. ^ '' • 

■•p" V- 

We saw previously that according to the unqualified 
monism of Sankara, the highest good lies 
in a complete denial of the separate self 
and the realization of its unity with God. The religious 
sentiment of the monist attains full satisfaction by total 
_self:;effacem,ent which leaves nothing but God, the sole, 
self-shining Reality. But for the theist, like Ramanuja, this 
is a dismal prospect. The highest satisfaction of the 
religious emotion demands no doubt self-purification and 
self-surrender, but not complete self-effacement. The- 
highest good for the devotee is the pure and constant con- 
templation of the infinite glory of God, and the liberated 
one needs hi s self if .ppjy for _the_ enjoyment of this hig hest 
bliss. Free from ignorance and bondage of every kind, the 
liberated soul enjoys, in perfect love and wisdom, infinite joy 
born of complete communion with God.^ 


Conclusion. 


1 “Jfianaikarataya Brahma-prakarata ucyate,” Sriihdsya, p. 72 
CR. V. & Co. edition). 

2 Hid,, 4th Pada of the 4th Adhyaya, passim. 
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